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PALE ACE. 


I SEND this laborious volume to the press with a clear sense 
of its limitations. But on this subject no more need be said ; 
the shortcomings of the work will be at least as evident to 
others as to myself. 

The books that I have used most for the purpose of the 
commentary are those of Alford, Kiihl, and von Soden, that 
of Dr. Hort for part of the First Epistle of St. Peter, that of 
Spitta for 2 Peter and Jude! Of Introductions I know at 
first hand only those of Salmon, B. Weiss, Westcott, Jiilicher, 
and Zahn, the excellent articles of Dr. Chase in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible, and Harnack’s Chronologie. No one 
can write of the early Church without feeling how greatly he 
has been helped in an infinity of directions by the eminent 
scholar last named. 

But the apparatus of a commentator on the New Testa- 
ment ought to be much wider than it usually is. The Anti- 
nomians with whom we meet in 2 Peter and Jude cannot be 
understood from the New Testament alone. To see what 
they were we must turn not merely to Corinthians, Thessa- 
lonians, or. the Apocalypse, but to the lives of Luther and 
Wesley, to the times of Eckhart, Tauler and Ruysbroek, or 
to such books as Barclay’s /uner Life of the Religious Societies 
of the Commonwealth. Every great religious upheaval repro- 

1-Vaiuable sumtnaries’ of ‘the Literature are found—for 1 and 2 Peter, 


Hastings’ D. of the B., vol. iii. pp. 817, 818; for Jude, vol. ii. pp. 805, 806, 
‘ and Smith’s D. of the B., vol. i. p. 1839, ed. 1893. 
Vv 
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duces the same phenomena. There can be no doubt that 
they existed also in apostolic times. The Gnostics again, 
with whom these Antinomians have been confounded, cannot 
be understood without some acquaintance with the magic 
and devil-worship which reigned throughout the Greco- 
Roman world. For this we must go to Plutarch, Apuleius, 
Lucian, the Neo-Platonists, or the papyri. Deissmann, in 
his Bzbelstudien, gives some specimens of magical formule, 
and the Pzstzs Sophia will show how the sacred names of the 
Bible and of the heathen mythology were mixed up together. 

At this moment in Hayti there are Gnostics who blend 
Vaudoux, or snake-worship, with Roman Catholicism, and 
it is probable that the same kind of “syncretism” is known 
to missionaries in other quarters. The Gnosticism of the 
Greeks and Orientals was probably not quite so sinister as 
that of the Haytian negroes, but it belonged to the same 
family. 

A point which gives the commentator much trouble is 
the nature of the Greek with which he has to deal. It is 
Vulgar Greek, but this is a most indefinite term. There is 
(1) the Greek that was written by men of education, by 
Epictetus, Plutarch, Dio Chrysostom, Lucian, Clement of 
Alexandria. In this there are many new words and expres- 
sions, and the niceties of Attic grammar are relaxed; at the 
same time the old classics exercise a strong influence over 
the writer’s mind. (2) Again there is colloquial Greek, 
which, as it was spoken in Egypt, we see fresh from the 
source in the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, published by Grenfell and 
Hunt. (3) There is, again, the colloquial Greek as written 
by Jews, whose grammar and phraseology were more or less 
influenced by the Septuagint and the genius of the Hebrew 
tongue. (4) Again we have to take into account the force 
of Christian usage, which coined many new terms of its own. 
(5) Finally, there are perceptible differences in the linguistic 
habits of the New Testament writers themselves. Con- 
stantly we have to ask whether any inference can be drawn 
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from the presence or absence of the article, what sense is to 
be attached to a wu or an 2, whether such a phrase as xpioic 
Braconwiag is Hebrew or Greek, whether év Xpior@ is Pauline 
or liturgical. Much has been done in later years to simplify 
these questions. The admirable Concordance of Hatch and 
Redpath is often the best of commentaries, Field has done 
much good service, and books like Deissmann’s Bzbelstudien 
(of which an English translation has recently been published 
by Messrs. T. & T. Clark) are of great use. Finally, Dr. 
Blass has earned the gratitude of all commentators by his 
Grammar. It is the work of one who with a profound 
knowledge of classical Greek combines a large and accurate 
acquaintance with the language of the New Testament, and 
no book shows so clearly, what we want especially to know, 
the difference between the two. 

Some of my readers may be startled, or even shocked, by 
the view taken in this volume of the relation between the 
two great apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul. It has not been 
adopted hastily, nor is it, I trust, irreverent. But it will not 
be accepted by anyone who regards the Didache as belong- 
ing to the first or even to the second century. My own 
conviction is that it belongs to the fourth. According as 
the reader accepts one view or the other, his conception of 
the early history of the Church will be fundamentally 
different. 

As regards the relation between St. Peter and St. Paul 
again, there is need of a wider historical sense than is usually 
brought to bear upon the question. The difference between 
the two apostles was, as I believe, practically that which 
divided Hooker from Cartwright. I say practically, as 
meaning that a strictly Pauline Church would, in the details 
of worship and discipline, approximate very closely to the 
ideal of the Puritans. It would be built upon the theory of 
direct and personal inspiration, not upon that of indirect 
and corporate inspiration. These two theories produce 
very different results in the way of organisation, as, in fact, 
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everybody knows. I have called St. Paul a Mystic and St. 
Peter a Disciplinarian, not because the latter was not truly 
inspired, but because his inspiration was of a different type, 
of that type which is on amicable terms with reason, edu- 
cation, and law. 

People often tell one that the more Mysticism is explained 
the more obscure it becomes. It is a natural difficulty, be- 
cause up to a certain point all Christians are Mystics, as 
indeed are many who are not Christians at all. I may refer 
all those who wish for light upon this perplexing question to 
the excellent Bampton Lectures of my friend Mr. Inge. Or 
they may consider the difference between Law’s Serious Call 
and his Spzrzt of Prayer. Or they may read the Sermons 
of Tauler, or that most instructive book the /ournal of 
George Fox. Or they may ask themselves that question, on 
the answer to which everything turns, what they mean by 
the right Uf private judgment, on what it rests, and how far 
it extends. 

No man may presume to ask whether St. Peter or St. 
Paul was the greater saint. Nor can we ask whether the 
Pauline or the Petrine spirit is the more profitable for our 
times, for this, too, God alone knows. But, as we read the 
second chapter of Galatians, we cannot fail to be struck by 
the remarkable fact that St. Peter made no reply, nor can we 
well avoid the attempt to see what he might have said for 
himself, if he had thought it wise to take up the glove. 
Further, every Christian ought to ask which of these great 
apostles speaks more directly to his own soul. If it be Paul, 
let us be sure that we know what Freedom means, where it 
meets and where it parts from Law. If it be Peter, let us be 
sure that we know where Discipline begins and where it 
ends, lest for others, and indeed for ourselves, it become a 
yoke too heavy to be borne. | 

Like all brethren of the guild of students, I owe more 
than I can tell, to more people than I can name. It has 
been my desire to acknowledge all debts. But the great 
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libraries are not easy of access to a dweller in the country, 
and often, from lack of intercourse with fellow-labourers, one 
does not even hear of good books. In this way, not only is 
much valuable information missed, but it becomes impossible 
to render the due tribute of respect and appreciation to 
those who have tilled the same ground beforehand. If there 
is any scholar who may think that I have been vending his 
wares without his trade-mark, I trust he will accept this 
imperfect apology. But I must tender special thanks to the 
Rev. Dr. Plummer, Master of University College, Durham, 
who has revised all the proofs with laborious care, and whose 
learning and judgment have been exceedingly helpful at 
many points; and to those eminent and most courteous 
scholars, the Rev. Dr. Sanday and the Rev. Dr. Driver, who 
have been most kind in answering questions as to which I 
was very much in the dark. 

With these words of explanation and gratitude the book 
must go forth to face the world. Whatever be its fate, it is 
a sincere and humble endeavour to promote the interests of 
scholarship, edification, and peace, 


CHARLES BIGG, 


Fenny CoMPron, June 29, 190%. 
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ma KODUCTION TO THE FIRST EPISTLE: OF 
Si. PHTER. 


ST, THE: CATHOLIC. EPISTLES. 


THE group of Epistles in which 1 Peter occupies a place is variously 
known as Catholic, Canonic, or Apostolic. 

The title Catholic is used by the Council of Laodicea, Chry- 
sostom, Johannes Damascenus, Ebed Jesu, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Epiphanius, the Alexandrine Codex, Athanasius, Gregory Nazianzen, 
Amphilochius, Leontius, Nicephorus. 

Canonic is used by Junilius, Gelasius (according to two MSS.), 
John of Salisbury, Hugo of St. Victor, and by the Liber Pontificalis 
(see Duchesne). 

Apostolic is used by Gelasius (according to the reading pre- 
ferred by Bishop Westcott), and perhaps also by Ebed Jesu. 

The title Catholic appears to be understood, by Ebed Jesu as 
signifying the universal acceptance of the Epistles. His words are: 
“Tres etiam Epistolae quae inscribuntur 

Apostolis in omni codice et lingua, 


Jacobo scilicet et Petro et Joanni ; - 
Et Catholicae nuncupantur.” 


But Leontius explains it differently: kafoArcai 8& éxAnOnoav éredy 
od mpos ev eOvos éypadycay, ws ai Tov IlavAov, dAAG KaboXov pds 
mavra. This, however, can hardly be the true explanation, for 
James, 1 and 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, all have a limited address, 
and there can be little doubt that 1 John and Jude are also intended 
for a definite circle of readers. 

Canonic is understood by Junilius to mean “containing the rule 
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of faith”: Qui libri ad simplicem doctrinam pertinent? Canonici 
septemdecim. . . . Quae sunt perfectae auctoritatis ? Quae canonica 
in singulis speciebus absolute numeravimus, 

The references for this section will be found in Westcott, 
On the Canon of the New Testament, Appendix D. 

Canonic appears to be the Western title, Ca¢holic the Eastern. 
The two words probably mean the same thing, “included in the 
Canon,” “universally received,” “ orthodox.” 

The order of the books in the New Testament varies greatly in 
different authorities. 

In the Greek MSS. it is usually Gospels, Acts, Catholic Epistles, 
Pauline Epistles, Apocalypse. 

In the Sinaitic MS. and Peshito Version it is Gospels, Pauline 
Epistles, Acts, Catholic Epistles, Apocalypse. 

In the Canones Apostolic’, the Memphitic and Sahidic Versions, 
it is Gospels, Pauline Epistles, Catholic Epistles, Acts, Apocalypse. 

In the Muratorian Fragment the order is apparently (see next 
section) Gospels, Acts, Pauline Epistles, Catholic Epistles, Apoca- 
lypse. This is the prevalent usage in the West. There are 
numerous variations of minor importance. (See Gregory and 
Abbot, p. 132 sqq.) 

Since the fourth century the generally received order of the 
Catholic Epistles has been James, Peter, John, Jude, but there are 
many ancient variations which will be found in Gregory and Abbot, 
pp. 138, 139. 


§ 2. VOCABULARY AND STYLE OF THE FIRST EPISTLE 
OF ST. PETER. 


The vocabulary of the Epistle is remarkable as containing a 
large number of words which are not used by any other of the New 
Testament writers. The list of them is as follows: 


dyaoro.ia, ayaBorotds!, ddeApdrys}, ddikws!, ddodos, aicxpoxepdas, 
GAXoTpioeriokoTos, apuapavtivos, ajdpavtos!, dvayevvav!, dvayKacTas, 
dvalovvucba!, avaxvows, dvex\aAnros, avtiovopeiv, amroyiver Oar, 
arovéeuew!, adrpoowroAnmrus, apetat!, aptryévvytos, apxuroiunv®, Brodv}, 
yevatketos!, éykouBodvobar (€yxoArodabar), éumAoKy, evdvors!, eEayyér- 
Aew!, eEepevvav!, éerepwrnpal, érixdAvppal, émidouros}!, ériaptupeiv}, 
érorrevew”, ieparevpal, KAéos!, KAjpo., Kpataids!, Kriorys!, pow}, 
oivodAvyia, spuoppwv, drriler Oa”, watporupddoros, repiHecrs", 7dTO0s!, 
mpoOvpus!, mpomapriperOar, rrdyots!, puros!, oevodv, oropa!, oupzra- 
Oys!, cvprperBirepos, ovvexAeKTOs, cvvoikeiv!, Tarewvdppwr!, TeAciws!, 
broypaypos!, brodmavew, pirddeddos!, dirddpwv (v.4. in ili. 8), 
adpierOau, 


They number in all sixty-two. Words marked (1) are found in 


ave 
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the Septuagint. Words marked (?) are found in one of the other 
Greek versions of the Old Testament. 

*Avayevvnfeis occurs only as a doubtful variant for rapayevnbeis 
in the preface to Sirach. Some MSS. appear to have read this word 
in John iy. 3, 5, but here it is possibly borrowed from St. Peter. 

What observations are necessary on these words will be found 
in the Notes. Here we may remark that the language and the 
thoughts of the author are deeply tinged by the influence of the 
Greek Old Testament. He appears to have had a special predilec- 
tion for Maccabees, with which he has many words in common 
(kataoAy, duacropd, duiavros, dd€a1, dvactpody, Tapoikia, iepatevpa, 
Tepiexw, Gpetai, troypappos, TTONoLs, arovepew, TvpTabys, Eevilev, 
KTioTns, adeAporys), and for Wisdom (aOapros, apiavros, dpapayTos). 
His vocabulary is marked by a certain dignity and elevation. It 
shows no trace of the Atticist affectation which was common in the 
second century, but is such as might have been employed by a well- 
read Jew of good social standing in the first. 

The Hebraisms which occur are neither many nor harsh. We 
find éArilew emi (i. 13); Téxva Utraxons (i. 14); Tas dodvas THs 
diavoias (i. 13); atpoowrodymtus (i. 17); Pywa Kupiov (i. 25); Aads 
eis TepiToinow (il. Q) ; oKevos (iil. 7); mopeverOau ev (iv. 3), and so on; 
but there is nothing to suggest that the writer habitually spoke or 
thought in Hebrew, or that he was translating from a Hebrew original. 
There are no Latinisms. 

What may be called the new Christian vocabulary appears, of 
course. We find Xpicriavos, Pamricpo, 6 d-yar div, mioTls, ebayyedilew, 
a\jGea, exkrextds, EAov, Tpdyvwcis, ayacpds, Tepacpds, TvEdpa, 
mpeaBitepos, tazrewos, KAnpor, and other words might be added. 
But we do not meet with vopos, éicKozos, dudKovos, éxxAyota. 
There is no mention of the Christian Prophet, or of Widows or 
Orphans. Nor do we find any of those words which belong especi- 
ally to the circle of St. Paul’s ideas (d:xarodv and its family: axpo- 
Buvotia, repiropy: é\doyetv: dvaxepadaotobar: viobecia: tANpwpa.: 
pvoTypiov: appaBdv: rapdrtwpa, tapaBacis, tapaarns: mpobects, 
mpoopile : KkavyaoOo1: Katapyeiv: oTavpos, atavpoiv : poppy: Cin: 
papa, and so forth). 

What grammarians note as vulgarisms or colloquialisms of later 
Greek are present, but not in any striking degree. There are a few 
words of late coinage, like xaOws, irodiuradvev. The terminations 
-ya and -pos are confused; thus we have troypapypos for t7o- 
ypappo, and some words, é. g. mpopaptiper bar, doximrov, seem to 
be incorrectly used. But, generally speaking, the orthography 
and grammar are not bad. In some points, indeed, there is 
remarkable correctness in the writer’s use. 


Thus the particle é occurs six times, and is always followed: 
by 8¢. 
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The article is employed in more classical style than by any other 
writer of the New Testament. Take, for instance, the quite 
Thucydidean clause in iil. 35 6 éEwbev gumoxijs Tptx@v Kal Tepiferews 
xpuoiwy 7) évdvcews inatiwy Koopos, and eight times he uses the nice 
arrangement exemplified in the phrase rov ris TrapouKkias bpav xpovov 
(i. 17, iii. 1, 3, 20, iv. 14, v. 1 d#s, 4). In iv. 3 he has ro BovAnpa 
trav var, the collocation which in the rest of the New Testament is 
almost universal. 

Still more striking is the refined accuracy of his use of #s in 
1. 19, os apvod a apdpou kal domidov Xpworod : ii. 16, p27) ws erika upypia 
EXOVTES THs Kakias THv eAevbepiay : iil. 73 os dobeveorépy oKEever TO Yuval- 
xetw. In the first passage Xpiorod os duvod dywopov Kai éonidov would 
be Greek, but the masters of style prefer the arrangement followed 
by Peter; for instance, Plato, Zaws, 905 B, ws ev KATORT POLS atTov 
Tals mpageow, Compare Diognetus, Vi. 6, KaTEXOVTaL @s €Vv ppoupa TO 
KOOL : Josephus, Ant. xviii. 9. 5, Ss td Kpelrrovos KaKod TiS 
ériOupias vikwpévov. This subtlety was a stumbling-block in later 
Greek (see Cobet, Variae Lectiones, pp. 163, 532). I find no other 
instance of this nicety in the New Testament except in Hebrews, 
xli. 7, ds viots july rpoopéeperar 6 Weds. Peter himself follows the 
other, to us more natural, order in ii. 12, xatadadovow ipav os 
KAKOTTOLOV. 

On the other hand, Peter constantly omits the article altogether, 
especially in the case of a noun used with another noun in the 
attributive genitive, —év aylarpa Ivevparos, eis pavric pov aiparos, 
i 2; 80 dvaor do ews ‘Inood Xpuorob, 1, 33 ev drroxaAdviper ” Inood Xpiorod, 
i. a: 3 cwrnpiav Woxor, 1, 93 &y pepe ertoxorgs, 11, 12,—but also with 
single nouns, zvedua dyvov, i i. 123 @eds, passim; év Kaup@ eoxary, 
5's ypahms il. 6; _yovaixes, iis ts dyyehou, is i2< vEeKpOv, 1. te 
lavras Kat veKpous, iv. 5 ; TouKtANS Xapttos, iv. 10; Ady.a, IV. 10; 
mpeoBurépous, v. 1. Some of these may be instances of that dropping 
of the article before familiar words or in current phrases which is 
common in all Greek writers ; in some again there may be a doubt 
whether the absence of the article does not give the noun a qualita- 
tive force, whether, for instance, dyyeAo., in 1. 12, means “the 
angels,” or ‘‘even angels,” “such wonderful beings as angels.” 
But there are cases where no reason can be found, and where the 
attempt to find one only leads to mistranslation. 

As elsewhere in the New Testament, pm is used with the 
participle where classic usage would exact ov; see i. 8, iv. 4; but 
we have ovx iddvres, i. 8. 

It is doubtful whether any distinction is made between the 
present and the aorist imperative in ii. 17. 

“Iva is followed once by the fut. ind. (iii. 1) ; elsewhere invariably 
by the subjunctive, whatever the tense of the principal verb. 

Very few connecting particles are employed. “Apa, ye, érei, 
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éreioy, TE, ON, Tov, Tws, do not occur. Nor is av to be found in the 
Epistle. This fact alone is sufficient to show that the writer was 
not a Greek. 

The writer of the Epistle was probably unable to produce such 
work as we see in the highly finished preface to St. Luke’s Gospel. 
Nevertheless he was quite awake to the difference between good 
Greek and bad, and used the language with freedom and a not 
inconsiderable degree of correctness. It follows almost necessarily 
that St. Peter cannot have written the Epistle himself. The 
apostle could not speak even his own native tongue with refined 
precision, but was easily recognised by dialect or accent as a 
Galilaean (Matt. xxvi. 73; Mark xiv. 70; Luke xxii. 59). He 
struck his own countrymen as an unlearned and ignorant man 
(Acts iv. 13), and it is not probable that he ever acquired an easy 
mastery of Greek, for primitive tradition represents him as making 
use of Mark as interpreter (Papias in Eus. & Z. iii. 39. 15; 
Irenaeus, iii. 1. 1; 10. 6). Basilides the Gnostic pretended to have 
learned some part of his doctrine from Glaucias, “the interpreter of 
Peter” (Clem. Al. Strom. vii. 17. 106) ; and though this is fiction, it 
testifies to the prevalent belief of the early Church that St. Peter 
shrank from the effort of literary composition in Greek. On the 
other hand, the Epistle shows no trace of translation, and we may 
dismiss with confidence Jerome’s view (Zfist. ad Hedib. 150) that 
it was originally written in Aramaic. 

It is highly probable that the Epistle as it stands is the work of 
an “interpreter,” and this was the general view held by scholars of 
the last generation (Semler, Eichhorn, Ewald, W. Grimm, Renan, 
Weisse; in recent times Kiihl). Opinions differ as to who the 
interpreter was. Many have fixed upon St. Mark, guided by the 
old tradition which makes him the épyyve’s of Peter. But the 
evangelist was probably not the only friend who helped the apostle 
in literary composition, and the style of the Epistle is very unlike 
that of the second Gospel. It is more probable that the interpreter 
was Silvanus; indeed this may very well be the meaning of the 
words da LAovavod tyty éypaia (v. 12). Kiihl insists that dud can 
only denote the bearer, not the draughtsman of the Epistle. But 
he is certainly mistaken in thus limiting the sense of the pre- 
position. Dionysius of Corinth (in Eus. & Z. iv. 23. 11) speaks of 
the Epistle of Clement as jiy dua KAjpevtos ypadeicay, meaning 
clearly that Clement was the mouthpiece or interpreter of the 
Church of Rome. It is quite possible that St. Peter’s phrase is to 
be understood in the same way. At the same time, Silvanus might 
be, and probably was, the bearer as well as the draughtsman of the 
Epistle. . 

Neither is it certain what was the precise function of the 
“interpreter.” He would be more than an amanuensis (troypadevs, 
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Taxvypados), such as was employed by St. Paul, Origen, and indeed 
most ancient writers; but how much more we cannot say. We 
might suppose that the apostle dictated in Aramaic, and that 
Silvanus expressed the substance in his own Greek. In this sense 
King Oswald served Aidan as interpres uerbi caelestis (Bede, H. £. 
iil. 3; see Mr. Plummer’s note). Or the apostle may have dictated 
in Greek—St. Peter must have been able to speak the language in 
some degree—and the interpreter may have altered and corrected 
his expressions more or less, as was necessary. Thus Josephus 
(contra Apion. i. 9) availed himself of the assistance of Greek 
scholars to polish and correct the style of his writings. There is 
yet a_third-possibility, that the interpreter received only general 
instructions, and was allowed a free hand as to the manner in 
which they should be carried out, subject to the revision and 
approval of the author. This seems to have been the position of 
Clement of Rome. But Clement, though the servant of the Church, 
was yet its leading member, and we can hardly suppose that the 
liberty allowed to St. Peter’s assistant would be so wide as this. 

If an interpreter, in any of these senses, was employed, it 
follows that the actual words of the Epistle are not altogether those 
of the apostle himself; and this consequence must be borne in 
mind when we come, as we shall come later on, to discuss the 
relation of 1 Peter to other documents in the New Testament. 
But there is nothing to prevent us from supposing that the points 
handled, the manner in which they are developed, the general tone 
of thought, are those of St. Peter himself. There are certain 
striking characteristics which undoubtedly are the property of the 
author: the constant allusions to the Old Testament ; the strong 
sense of an unbroken continuity between the Law, the Prophets, 
and the Gospel ; the absence of anything that can be called specula- 
tion; the fatherly pastoral temper, and constant preference of the 
concrete to the abstract ; the imagination which, though never lofty 
or soaring, is yet tender and picturesque ; and, lastly, the connexion 
of ideas, which is conversational, like that of a good old man 
talking to his children. There is no definite plan or logical 
evolution of a train of thought. One idea haunts the whole 
Epistle ; to the author, as to the patriarch Jacob, life is a pilgrim- 
age: it is essentially an old man’s view. Out of this central 
sentiment (which differs from that of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
inasmuch as there the pilgrimage is that of the world, here that of 
the individual soul) spring the sister thoughts of suffering, patience, 
humility. These constantly return, each time with some new 
application ; the apostle travels round and round his beloved spot, 
and at each recurring halt some fresh feature in the view presents 
itself. Even the words repeat themselves, always in a different 
connexion; the repeated word appears to suggest the thought 
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which follows (see a list of instances in the Prolegomena to 2 Peter, 
§ 4). This habit of verbal iteration deserves more notice than may 
at first sight appear, because it meets us again in 2 Peter, and is a 
point of some importance in the discussion of the authenticity of 
the later Epistle. 


§ 3. TESTIMONIA VETERUM, 


Eusebius (Z. £. iii. 25. 2) places the First Epistle of Peter 
among the “Opodoyovpeva, or books which were accepted by the 
whole Church without any feeling of doubt. There is no book in 
the New Testament which has earlier, better, or stronger attestation, 
though Irenaeus is the first to quote it by name. 


The Second Epistle of St. Peter. 


“The earliest attestation to Peter’s First Epistle is that given in 
the Second (iii. 1) ; for those who deny this Second Epistle to be 
the work of Peter acknowledge that it is a very early document” 
(Salmon, /ztrod. pp. 457, 458). This reference in 2 Peter would 
prove not only that 1 Peter existed, but that it bore the name of 
Peter. But it should be observed that Spitta, Zahn, and others 
consider that 2 Pet. iii. 1 refers not to 1 Peter, but to a@ lost Epistle, | 
and that 2 Peter is the older of the two. 


The Epistle of St. James. 


This also may be cited as an attesting witness ; see next section. 


Barnabas. 


The date of the Epistle of Barnabas is 70-79, Lightfoot ; 
80-130, probably towards the end of this period, Harnack, Chrono- 
logie, p. 427. 

Barn. i. 5, Cwys Amis, apxn Kal tédos riotews, cf. 1 Pet. i. 9, 
KopiCopevor TO TEAOS THS Tic TEws bpav. 

Barn. iv. 12, 6 Kvptos adrpocwrodAjprtus Kkpivet Tov Kocpov" 
éxaotos Kalas éroinoev Koptetrar, cf. 1 Pet. i. 17, kal ef watéepa 
érixadetaGe TOV dmporwrodnrros kpivovra. kata TO éxdorou € epyov. 

Barn. v. 1, va TH dpéoes TOV dpaptiav dyviobaper, 6 eat ev TO 
aipare TOD pavtioparos adrod, cf. 1 Pet. i. 2, ev dyracpe Tvevparos, 
cis trakonv Kal pavtitpov aipatos Incod Kgiorcat (but see also Heb. 
xil. 24, where aiwate payvticpod occurs, though without mention of 
sanctification). 

Barn. v. 6, of mpopyjrat, am’ airod éxovres tiv yxapwv, eis adrov 
empopyrevoay, cf. £ Pet. i. 11, mpopynrar . . . epavvavtes eis tiva 7 
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Totov Kaipov é€dnAov TO év airots veda Xpiorod mpopaprupdpevoy Ta 
eis Xpiotov wabjpara, 

Barn. xvi. 10, mvevparixds vads, Cf. I Pet. ii. 5, otkos mvev- 
PATLKOS. 


Clement of Rome. 


About 95, Lightfoot; 93-95, hardly so late as 96 or 97, 
Harnack, Cronologie, p. 255. 

Bishop Lightfoot gives a list of twelve parallelisms between 
1 Peter and Clement; Harnack in his edition numbers twenty. 
The following points may be selected : 

-Clement has a considerable number of words from the vocabu- 
lary of 1 Peter :—dyafororety!, ayaborouia, aSeAporns, Gp.0}108", avrTi- 
tuTov!, aTpoctwToAnpTTws, dpkeros!, domtXos, mapoukia, broypap.pos. 
These words, with the exception of those marked (1), and even these 
are rare, are not found in the New Testament except in 1 Peter. 

The salutation of Clement’s Epistle appears to be suggested by 
that of 1 Peter: xdpis tty Kal elpyvn aad mavtoKpdtopos eov dua 
*Inoot Xpictod tANOvvOein. This resemblance is peculiarly important 
in view of Harnack’s suggestion that the Address of 1 Peter is a 
later addition. 

Clem. vil. 4, drevicwpey eis 76 aia tod Xpiocrod Kat yvdpev ws 
éorw tiwov TO Uarpi airod, cf. 1 Pet. i. 19. 

Clem. ix. 4, Ne mirrds cbpebeis dua THs Aetrovpylas avrod wadry- 
yeveoiay Koop éxjpréer, kal Sérwoey Ov aitod 6 deordrys Ta civeAOovTa 
ev dpovoia faa eis tiv KiBwrov, which is apparently a reminiscence of 
PECL. Mil, 20, 

Clem. xxxvi. 2, eis 76 Oavpacrov atrod das (the words Gavpacrov 
avrov are omitted by Clement of Alexandria in quoting this passage) : 
lix. 2, "Inood Xpiorod, 82 ob exdAcoev Huds amd oxdrovs eis Pas, C 
1 Pet. ii. 9. 

Clement has also in common with 1 Peter two quotations. 

Clem. xxx. 2, @cds ydp, pyoiv, trepnddvois dvtirdocerat, Tarewots 
de didwor xapw, cf. 1 Pet. v. 53 Jas. iv. 6. Both have @eds, while 
the LXX. (Prov. iii. 34) has xvptos. 

Clem. xlix. 5, dyamry xadvrret )ijOos dpapriay, | so 1 Pet. iv. 8: 
here the LXX. (Prov. x. 12) has wévras dé rods py PiAoverxodvras 
Kadvrrer piAdia. 


Testamenta XII. Patriarcharum. 


Mr. Sinker thinks that the date of this book is to be placed in 
a period ranging from late in the first century to the revolt of Bar 
Cochba. Professor Harnack (Chronologie, p. 569 sqq.) distinguishes 
between a Hebrew original and a Christian edition; the latter, he 
thinks, was known to Origen, and possibly but doubtfully to Irenaeus. 
The book offers certain similarities to 1 Peter which are deserv- 


— 
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ing of notice, the words dyaforotta, Jo. 18; dyaforoeiv, Bens. 5; 
puacpds, Benj. 8: and certain phrases, WVepht. 4, kata TO 7oAd aitod 
éXeos, cf. 1 Pet. i. 3; Jo. 19, dpuvds duwpos, cf. 1 Pet. 19; Gad 6, 
dyaTare ovv aAAHnAovs a6 Kapdias, cf. 1 Pet. i. 22; Benj. 8, ava- 
TAVETAL EV AUT TO TVEDWa TOD Meod, cf. 1 Pet. iv. 14; Aser 4, od Here 
Heepav ayabyv idety (from Ps. xxxilil. 13 ?), cf. 1 Pet. iii, 10; and in 
Levi 4 there is mention of the Harrowing of Hell, rod ddou cxv- 
Acvopevov éexi TH TAGE Tod iWiorov. 


FHlermas. 


The Pastor was probably published about 140, and written at 
various times between 110 and that date; Harnack, Chronologie, 
pp. 266, 267. 

Vis. iii. 5, the account of the stones in the Tower may have 
been suggested by the AiHou Cavres of 1 Pet. ie Ge 

Vis. iv. 3. 4, domep yap 7d xpvotov Soxiudlerar dua Tod zupos, 
eet Pet. 1.7. 

Sim. ix. 28. 5, tueis S¢ of racyxovres Evexey TOD dvdpuaros dogalew 
édeidrcre Tov Ocdv, cf. 1 Pet. iv. 15. 

Mand. viii. 10, in the list of Christian virtues, several Petrine 
words occur close together: qiAdevos, Fovxwos, adeA drys, ayabo- 
moinows (= ayaforouia). 

Sim. 1X. 16. 5. ovrot of drdaroAa Kat of diddoKador of Kknpigartes 
TO OvOpaA TOU viod Tod Mcod, KorunOevres ev Suvdper Kai riaTEL TOD ViOd TOD 
@cod exnpvgav Kai Tols mpoKeKounpevols, Kal avTol edwKay avTois THY 
o¢gpayida Tod Kypvypatos: these words are probably an expansion 
and explanation of 1 Pet. iv. 6; just before them comes the Petrine 
word Jwozoveiv. 


Polycarp. 


He died a martyr in 1 55 Eus. @. £. iv. 14. 9, 6 yé rou TloAv- 
Kap7os év TH dmubeioy mpos Pirurryoious avTov ypadpy depopery eis 
dedpo, Kéxpytal tict paptupias amd THs Ilérpov mporépas émiatoAgs. 

In Polycarp we find not merely similarities, but actual quotations 
Pett b Peto S 5 i, 1 =f Pet. b £3,903 tage Pet: tik. os Va Sa 
Meee i. x1 5 vil. 2— 1: Pet. iv..7 ; vill.-1=1 Pet. i: 24; 223° 2= 
1 Pet. ii. 12. Polycarp does not name St. Peter; hence Professor 
Harnack thinks that though he knew the Epistle, he did not know 
it as Peter’s. St. Paul is mentioned four times, and twice quoted 
by name, xi. 2, 3; but there is a special reason for this, because St. 
Paul also had written to the Philippians, and Polycarp writes to 
remind them of the fact. Otherwise, though his epistle abounds in 
quotations, it is not his habit to name his authority. On this point 
see Dr. Chase’s article on Peter, First Epistle, i in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible, vol. iii. pp. 780, 781. 
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Papias. 


He wrote between 130-140 or even later; Lightfoot. 
Eus. HZ. iil. 39. 17, Kéxpyntas 8 airds paptuplas aad THs Iwavvov 
mporepas emiaToAns Kal aro THs Ilérpou dpotws. 


Justin Martyr. 


His death has been placed as late as 163-165, but Dr. Hort 
(Journal of Philology, iii. 155, On the Date of Justin Martyr) sets it 
as early as 148. The later date is more probable. 

Apol. i. 61 we find the word évayevvav : Zrypho, 110, domXos, is 
used as an epithet of Christ ; it is so used in the New Testament only 
int Pet. i. 19 ; Zrypho, 35, duwpos, of Christ (1 Pet. i. 19 or Heb. xi. 
14); Zrypho, 114, Tov axpoywviaiov NiGov, of Christ (1 Pet. ii. 6 or 
Isa. xxvill. 16); Z7xypho, 116, ths TupwHcews, Hv TYpotow Has 6 TE 
dudBoAros Kai ot avtod tmnpérar wavtes. The word wipwors in this 
sense is peculiar to 1 Pet. iv. 12; shid., dpyveparixov To dAnOwov 
yévos éopev jets, Of. 1 Pet. il. 9; Zrypho, 119, hpyets 5€ od povor, 
Aads GAAG Kai Aaos ays eopev, cf. 1 Pet. ii. 10 (but Justin is here 
referring to Isa. Ixiil. 12); Zrypho, 138, the story ot Noah is com- 
mented upon in manner that seems to imply a knowledge of 1 Pet. 
iil. 18-21. Noah is a type of Baptism, the eight persons are 
dwelt upon, and we find close together dvayevvav, dveowby, dv 
UOaTOS. 

Justin speaks also of the descent of our Lord into Hell, to preach 
the gospel to the dead (Z7ypho, 72); but he appeals to an apocryphal 
quotation which he ascribes to Jeremiah. The same quotation is 
used by Irenaeus. 

It is probable, but not certain, that Justin knew 1 Peter. 


Melito of Sardis. 


His Apology, the latest o. his writings, is assigned by ancient 
authorities to the year 169 or 170. 

Apology (Otto, vol. ix. p. 432), “haec cum didiceris, Antonine 
Caesar, et filii quoque tui tecum, trades iis haereditatem aeternam 
quae non perit”; cf. 1 Pet. i. 4. The authenticity of this Afo/ogy, 
which exists only in Syriac, has been impugned. Bishop Westcott 
(Canon, p. 222) thinks that “though, if it be entire, it is not the Apology 
with which Eusebius was acquainted, the general character of the 
writing leads to the belief that it is a genuine book of Melito of 
Sardis.” But Professor Harnack (Chronodogie, p. 522 sqq.) main- 
tains that the piece is of Syrian origin, and belongs to the beginning 
of the third century. 
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Theophilus of Antioch, 


He died probably 183-185; Lightfoot. 

Ad Autol. ii. 34, TeBopevor Sdypacw paraios dia mAdvysS TaTpo- 
rapaoddrov yvwuns aovverov, cf. 1 Pet. i. 18. 

Lbid., dréxer Oar ard rhs abewirov cidwroAarpetas, cf. 1 Pet. iv. 3. 


Letter of the Churches of Vienna and Lugdunum. 
The date is 177. 


Eus. H. £. v. 2. 5, érameivovy éavtovs tad tiv Kparaav xéipa, 
oft Pet. v. 6. 

Ibid. v. t. 32, we find the Petrine word a8eAddrys. 

Ibid. v. 2. 6, iva arorvixOeis 6 Onp, ods mpoTepov BETO KaTaTeTW- 
Kevar, Covras eSenéon, cf. 1 Pet. v. 8. 


Acts of the Scilitan Martyrs. 


The date is 180. See Zexts and Studies, vol. i. No. 2, ed. J. A. 
Robinson, p. 114, “ Donata dixit: Honorem Caesari quasi Caesari ; 
timorem autem Deo”; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 17, tov @edv qofBetcbe’ tov 
Baoréa tTipare. 


Tvenaeus. 


Harvey thinks that he was born in 130; he died in his 86th 
year. This Father is the first to quote 1 Peter by name; see iv. 9. 
BerrGs 55 Ve 7. .2. 

Earlier than Irenaeus himself is the Presbyter ‘‘ qui audierat ab 
his qui apostolos uiderant.” From him come the words, iv. 27. 2, 
“et propter hoc Dominum in ea quae sunt sub terra descendisse, 
euangelizantem et illis aduentum suum; remissione peccatorum 
exsistente his qui credunt in eum.” Irenaeus appeals to the same 
apocryphal quotation as Justin, ascribing it in one place (iii. 20. 4) 
to Isaiah, in another (iv. 22. 1) to Jeremiah. It may be suspected 
that this apocryphon is itself shaped on the words of 1 Pet. iv. 6, 
vexpois evnyyeAio On. 


Tertullian. 


Born, 150-160; died, 220-240. 

Scorpiace, xii., ‘ Petrus quidem ad Ponticos, Quanta enim, inquit, 
gloria est,” etc. ; cf. 1 Pet. 1. 20 sqq. 

Jbid., “et rursus; Dilecti ne epauescatis ustionem,” etc. ; cf. 
1 /Pet. iv. 12 ‘sqq; 

Adu. Judaeos, x:, “Christus, qui dolum de ore suo locutus non 
ests chr Pet. i. 22 
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Adu. Marcionem, iv. 13, ‘sed et cur Petrum? ... An quia et 
petra et lapis Christus? Siquidem et legimus positum eum in 
lapidem offendiculi et in petram scandali” ; cf. 1 Pet. ii, 8. This 
reference Bishop Westcott considers very doubtful. The same 
phrase is found also Rom. ix. 33, but it is used by Tertullian to 
explain the name Peter, and is therefore probably taken from the 
Petrine Epistle. 

De Oratione, xv., “de modestia quidem cultus et ornatus aperta 
praescriptio est etiam Petri, cohibentis eodem ore, quia eodem et 
spiritu quo Paulus, et uestium gloriam et auri superbiam et crinium 
lenoniam operositatem ; cf. 1 Pet. ili. 3; 1 Tim. ii. 9. 

Bishop Westcott (Canon, p. 263, note 3) thinks that both the 
Scorpiace and the aduersus Judaeos are “more or less open to sus- 
picion.” But Jerome mentions the Scorpiacum (ad Vigil. viii.) as a 
work of Tertullian’s, and quotes the 4d. Judaeos (Com. in Dan. ix. 
24; v. 691, Vall.) See Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur, 
p. 681. 


LEpistula ad Diognetum. 


Harnack thinks that for the present the Epistle must be assigned 
to the end of the second or beginning of the third century (Chrono- 
logie, p. 515). 

Ad Diogn. ix., tov Sixavov brép tév ddikwv, cf. 1 Pet. iii. 18, 

Lhid., ras Gpaprias kadvat, cf. 1 Pet. iv. 9 (?). 


Clement of Alexandria. 


Died about 213, probably. 

Clement quotes very freely from every chapter of the Epistle ; 
it is needless to set out the references. He commented on 1 Peter 
in his Aypotyposes, and a Latin version or abstract of the Com- 
mentary is extant. See the text in Zahn’s Forschungen, iii. p. 79 Sqq-y 
and Zahn’s remarks, p. 133 sqq. 


The First Epistle of Peter was known to several of the Gnostic 
writers. 


Bastlides. 


Zahn (Kanongesch. i. p. 763) dates his commentary on the Gospels 
120-125 ; Professor Harnack, soon after 133 (Chronologie, p. 291); 
Basilides professed to be a pupil of Glaucias, ‘‘the interpreter of 
Peter” (Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. 17. 106). 

Clem. Strom. iv. 12. 81, iva pi karddcxot éri KaKxots 6uodoyoupevors 
Tabu, pndé owoporvpevor ds 6 potxos 7) 6 hoveds, GAX’ dre Xpirriavot 
mepuxores, Cf. 1 Pet. iv. 15, 16. 
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The Valentinians. 


Clem. Excerpta ex Theod. 12, «is & eriBupovow ot dyyedou Tapas 
Kiyat, 6 Teérpos pyoiv (the same passage is quoted again in 86), 
ert ret.:i: 12. 

Ibid. 12, Kata Tov aréotoXov Tysiw Kal spety Kal dorikw aipare 
eAuTpaOnper, cf. 1 Pet. 1. 2S, / 0G; 

Lbid. 41, Side ™po cases Koopov eikdtws Néyerar 4 éxKAnola 
exAcAexGar, cf. 1 Pet. i. 20 (?). 


The Marcosians. 


Trenaeus, i. 18. 3, Kal tHv THS KUBdrov Se oikovopiay ev T® KaTa- 
kAvo pe, €v 7) OKTH avOpwrrot SuecdOnoay pavepwrara pact THY TwTypLov 
oydoddsa pyview. Bishop Westcott thinks that these words have a 
marked similarity to 1 Pet. iil. 20. The correspondence becomes 
more striking if we compare Justin, Zxypho, 138 (referred to above), 
_ and if we add 


Marcion. 


Theod. Haer. Fab, i. 24 (cf. Irenaeus, i. 27. 3), otros Tov pev 
Kaw xat rovs Sodopuiras Kai Tovs dvoceBeis a aTaVvTAS curnpias epyoev 
GroXeavxevat tporeAnAvboras év 7H Ady TO GwTHpe Xpiot@ kal cis THv 
Bacireav dvaAnpOjvar. Marcion goes on to say that Abel, Enoch, 
NVoah, the Patriarchs, prophets, and just were not saved, because 
they refused to come to Christ. Marcion did not accept, and is 
here giving one of the reasons why he did not accept, 1 Peter. Just 
Noah was not saved, because our Lord said, “I came not to call 
the just.” 


The First Epistle of Peter is found in the Syriac Peshito, and in 
the Egyptian, Aethiopic, Armenian, and Arabic versions. See West- 
cott and Hort, Introduction, p. 84 sqq.; Gregory, Prolegomena, 
pp. 814-929. 

There is, however, an ancient Syriac tradition represented by the 
Doctrine of Addat and the Homilies of Aphraates, which ignores the 
Catholic Epistles altogether; see Dr. Sanday’s article in Studia 
Biblica, vol. iti. p. 245 sqq- 

It existed also in the Vetus Latina, though only fragments are 
now extant, 1 Pet. i, 1-12 in s (Gregory, p- 966); 1 Pet. i. 8-109, 
ii. 20-iii. 7, iv. 10 to end in g (Gregory, pp. 967, 968). But Westcott 
and Hort (p. 83) consider that g exhibits “a later (? Italian) text,” 
and that “the palimpsest fragments of 1 Peter accompanying s of 
the Acts are apparently Vulgate only.” 

The First Epistle of Peter is found in all the catalogues of the 
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New Testament given by Bishop Westcott in Appendix D of his 
Canon, and also in the Cheltenham List (see Dr. Sanday, Studia 
Biblica, vol. iii. p. 217). No one of these catalogues is older in its 
present shape than the fourth century. 

On the other hand, it is not to be found in the Muratorianum, 
which probably belongs to the end of the second century (see Light. 
foot, Clement of Rome, li. p. 405 sqq.; Westcott, Canon, p. 521; 
Geschichte der altch. Litteratur, p- 646). 

The Muratorianum is mutilated both at the beginning (where 
the notice of Matthew and Mark has perished) and at the end. It 
treats in succession of the Gospels of Luke and John, the Johannine 
Epistles, Acts, Pauline Epistles, Gnostic forgeries, Jude, two 
Epistles of John, Wisdom, the Apocalypse of John, the Apocalypse of 
Peter, Hermas, other Gnostic and Montanist vé@a. In the existing 
text there is no mention of Hebrews, 1 and 2 Peter, James, 3 John. 

There is at least one lacuna in the text. The notice of Acts 
ends with the words szcwte et semote passione petri euidenter declarat. 
sed profectioné pauli ab urbes ad spania proficescentis. ‘The passion 
of Peter” may. refer to John xxi. 18, 19, orto 2 Pet ita 
journey of Paul to Spain is mentioned only in Rom. xv. 24. It is 
clear that some words, we cannot guess how many, have dropped 
out here. 

Again, the three Catholic Epistles are introduced in a very 
peculiar way, in the midst of a list of vo#a and dvriAecydpeva. After 
speaking of Marcionite documents, which are to be rejected, be- 
cause “gall must not be mingled with honey,” the text proceeds : 
epistola sane tude et superscrictio tohannis duas in catholica habentur. 
The apologetic sane, “it is true that,” seems to imply, what we 
gather from the generai run of the passage, that the three Epistles 
named here had all been challenged. The Epistles of John had 
already been mentioned immediately after the Gospel, but it is not 
stated there how many they were. Now, if for the corrupt safer- 
scrictio we take Dr. Westcott’s emendation saperscripti, “of the 
before-named John,” it may very well be the case that the A/wra- 
torianum is here defending 2 and 3 John and Jude. It is possible, 
however, though less probable, that the right reading is swperscriptae ; 
and if so, only two Johannine Epistles are recognised. 

It seems highly improbable that 1 Peter should have been vague 
over in silence by one who accepted the Apocalypse of Peter. Two 
explanations may be hazarded—(1) the Petrine Epistle, or indeed 
Epistles, may have been noticed after the Gospel of St. Mark, as 
those of St. John are after the Gospel of St. John; or (2) the 
Catholic Epistles may have been placed after Acts; this is a 
position which they frequently occupy. The words sécute et semote, 
etc., “as also (Scripture ?) expressly mentions in separate places, in 
passages which do not come quite where we should expect them, 
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the passion of Peter and Paul’s journey to Spain,” seem to imply 
that other information about the apostles not to be found in Acts 
has just been given. Such might very well be the connexion of 
James with the Diaspora and of Peter with Asia Minor. The 
author of the Fragment, whoever he was, may have regarded James, 
1 and possibly 2 Peter, 1 John as undisputed, and have recurred to 
Jude, 2 and 3 John in his list of spurious or doubtful works, 
because he knew that some authorities viewed them with suspicion. 

But conjecture more or less plausible is all that we can attain to 
on this point. 

Some of the TZestimonia adduced in this section may be 
challenged, but the chain as a whole is strong, and the evidence of 
Clement of Rome is very remarkable. 


§ 4. THE RELATION OF THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PETER 
TO THE REST OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The facts collected in the foregoing section prove that the First 
Epistle of Peter was regarded as canonical from the time when 
“canonical” first began to have a meaning. They may be held to 
show that the Epistle is older than that of Clement of Rome, 
probably older than that of Barnabas. We now proceed to inquire 
to what books of the New Testament 1 Peter bears any resem- 
blance, and what is the extent and nature of the resemblance ; 
whether, in so far as it exists, it is such as may be accounted for by 
the general similarity of all Christian writers, or whether it goes 
beyond this, and can only be explained by actual documentary 
use. We must bear in mind that the actual words of 1 Peter 
may very probably be the creation not of the apostle, but of his 
interpreter. 

There can be little doubt that St. Peter had read several of 
St. Paul’s Epistles. In the Second Epistle (iii. 16) he tells us so; 
and even if the Second Epistle is regarded as a forgery, it lies in 
the nature of things that each apostle would desire to know what 
the other was doing, and would take pains to keep himself informed. 
But what we want to ascertain is whether there is anything like 
positive proof that St. Peter had any of the Pauline writings, or 
indeed any book of the New Testament, in his mind as he wrote or 
dictated ; whether his words, ideas, beliefs were in any degree 
shaped or given to him by anybody else. 

It should hardly be necessary to guard the reader against the 
_ presupposition that St. Paul invented either the doctrines or the 
_ terminology of the Church. In certain directions he modified both. 
But there is no reason why we should not here apply the common- 
sense rule, that what is peculiar to a writer belongs to himself, and 
what is not is the property of the society of which he is a member. 
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Only, if we are to use this rule with profit, we must look more 
narrowly into differences between the sacred writers than theologians 
are generally willing to do. 

With what books, then, in the New Testament does St. Peter 
display an acquaintance in his First Epistle? The extraordinary 
variety of the answers to this question shows the uncertainty of the 
ground. Early in the century Daniel Schulze maintained that the 
Petrine Epistle was little more than a cento of reminiscences of the 
Epistles of St. Paul; and in recent times Holtzmann and Jilicher 
think it can be proved that our author was acquainted with nearly 
the whole of the New Testament. On the other hand, Rauch, 
Jachmann, B. Briickner regard Peter as wholly independent. Be. 
tween these extreme views lie others of a more moderate character. 
Von Soden finds a definite literary connexion between 1 Peter, 
Romans, Galatians, 1 Timothy, and Titus. Bishop Lightfoot 
(Clement, ii. p. 499) judged that “with two Epistles of St. Paul 
more especially the writer shows a familiar acquaintance—the 
Epistle to the Romans and the Epistle to the Ephesians.” Dr. 
Hort entertained the same view. Sieffert even maintained the 
amazing proposition that Ephesians and 1 Peter were written by 
the same hand. ‘The elder and younger Weiss, with Kuhl, admit a 
connexion between 1 Peter, Romans, and Ephesians, but assign 
the priority to 1 Peter. 

We will take the Pauline Epistles first and begin with Ephesians. 
The parallelisms most commonly cited are the following : 

Eph. i. 1-3=1 Pet. i. 1-3. There is no special similarity in the 
Address. In both there follows a benediction of Hebrew type. 
This appears to have been a common form in the letters of devout 
Jews. See the letter of Suron (Hiram), king of Tyre, given by the 
historian Eupolemus of Alexandria (in Eus. Praep. Luang. igs 34), 
Sovpwv Yoropave Bactrc peydrAw xaipew. Evdoyyros 6 Oeds, Os tov 
cipavov Kat THY yav exticev. On the form of the Petrine Address, 
see note. 

Eph. i. 4=1 Pet. i. 20, rpd xataBodjijs xécpov. The phrase is 
quite common ; found in the Synoptists, Hebrews, and the Assump- 
tion of Moses. 

Eph. i 14, cis droAvtpwow Tis mepirooews =I Pet. ii. 9, Aads 
cis mepiToinow (from Mal. iii. 17). 

Eph. i. 14, eis érawoy ris d0€ys adtrod=1 Pet. i. 7, eis Erauvov Kat 
ddgav. 

Eph. i. 2%, Kat kabioas é ev deEua adrod ev Tots ézroupavious bmepavn 
maons apxns Kat eovoias kai Suvdpews kal Kuplorntros =1 Pet. ili. 22, 
“Tyood Xpuoroi, Os éoTw év beEra TOD cod, Topevleis eis otpavdv, bro- 
TAyeVvTWOV avTo ayyéov kal éfovouav kal Suvapewy. Here we have a 
remarkable similarity, yet it may be based upon a common formula 
attached to the common doctrine of the Session at the Right Hand. 


“are 
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The names of angels are found elsewhere; see note, and add 
Test. XII. Patr., Zevz, 3, Opdvor, eEovoia. 

Eph. ii. 21, 22=1 Pet. i. 5, the brotherhood form a spiritual 
temple ; the same thought is expressed in quite different terms. 

Eph. v. 22-24=1 Pet. ii. 1-6. Instructions to Wives. One 
phrase, at yuvaikes rots idious dvdpaow ws TO KUpiw = yuvatkes irotacc6- 
preva Tois idious avdpdour, is nearly identical, but the treatment of the 
subject is altogether different. Paul is mystical; the husband is 
the head of the wife as Christ is the head of the Church ; Peter is 
very simple and practical. 

Eph. v. 25-33 =1 Pet. iii. 7. Instructions to Husbands. Here, 
again, the treatment is wholly different. In Ephesians marriage is 
a type of the union between Christ and the Church. Peter bids 
the husband honour the wife as the weaker vessel, because she is 
fellow-heir of the grace of life. 

Eph. vi. 1-4. Instructions to Children. Not in Peter. 

Eph. vi. 5-9. Instructions to Slaves and Masters=1 Pet. ii, 
18-25. Instructions to Slaves alone. Quite different in detail. 

Similar addresses to the members of families may very well 
have been a commonplace. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians abounds in strong words and 
striking thoughts of w hich there is no trace in 1 Peter—e.g. viobecta, 
adecis, pvotHpiov, avaxepaArawoac Gar, dppaBav, oikovopia, ipo, 
mpopyrat (of Christian prophets), tpoopopd, téxva dicen 6 opyis, TeKva. 
wrtds, tavorAia. Some of these must have been found in 1 Peter, 
if the writer was familiar with Ephesians. Not one of the re- 
semblances cited above turns upon a phrase of any significance, 
except the Benediction of God; if this is struck off the list, very 
little remains. 

Dr. Hort says that “the connexion (between 1 Peter and 
Ephesians) though very close does not lie on the surface. It is 
shown more by identities of thought, and similarity in the structure 
of the two Epistles as wholes, than by identities of phrase.” But 
others will fail to detect these subtle affinities. Indeed the two 
Epistles may seem to illustrate two wholly different types of mind, 
that of the mystic and that of the simple pastor. 

The majority of critics regard the two Epistles as connected, 
and many believe that Ephesians is the later of the two. Von 
Soden decides that it is possible, but not certain, that the one author 
had seen the work of the other. But a doubt may be expressed 
whether the evidence carries us even so far as this. 

As regards Romans, the passages generally cited are as follows : 

Rom. iv. 24, be pas, ots pedreu Aoyiler Bau, Tols TicTEvovTW ert 
Tov eyeipavra ‘Inootv TOV Kvpvov 7 Tpav €k vekpav = I Pet. i. 21, O0 tyuas 
Tovs Ov abrovd miaTovs cis Oedv TOV eye(pavta aibrov éx vEKpov. Here the 


specially Pauline word AoyileoGau is not in Peter; the phrase 
2 
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mustovs eis @eov in the latter is unique (see note); the other words 
are probably common property. 

Rom. vi. 7, 6 yap arofavaov Sedixaiwrat ard THs dpaptias=1 Pet. 
iv. I, 6 wadwv ocapki wéravtat dpaptias. Neither language nor 
meaning is the same. 

Rom. vi. 11, ovrw kal tyuels NoyilerOe EavTods vexpovs pev elvar TH 
dpaptia Lavras b&€ TO Oo ev Xpioto “Inood=1 Pet. ii. 24, wa rails 
dpaptiats Groyevopevot TH Otxatocvvyn Cyowpev. In Peter aroyevopevoe 
does not mean “ having died”; Peter again uses dikaroovvy in a sense 
which is not that of St. Paul, and duapria has in the one passage a 
meaning which it does not possess in the other. 

Rom. viii. 18, zpos tv péd\Aovorav d0£av aroxadupOjvas eis Has = 
t Pet. v. 1, 6 Kal THs pedAAovons arokadudbjvat do€ns Kowwves. 

Rom. viii. 34, Xpurros “Inoots . . . ds eorw ev deka Tod Ocod= 
1 Pet. iii. 22, "Inood Xpiorod, os €orw év deéia TOU Meod, Probably a 
common form. 

Rom, xii. 1, tapacrnoa. Ta odpata ipov Ovoiav Coioay, ayiav, 
evdpeotov TO Oca = I Pet. il. 5, cis iepdrevpa dy.ov, avevéyKat TvevpaTiKas 
Oucias eirpoodextouvs Med. This is one of the most original passages 
in Peter. 

Rom. xii. 2=1 Pet. i. 14. Both have oveynparitecat, which is 
not found elsewhere in the New Testament. 

Rom. xii. 3-8=1 Pet. iv. 10, 11, Both inculcate the duty of 
diligence in the use of the diverse gifts of grace. ‘The mode in 
which the subject is treated is similar, but there is little resemblance 
in phrase. St. Paul dwells upon the figure of the One Body, and 
mentions prophecy ; both these points are missing in Peter. 

Rom. xii. 9, 10, 9 dydan dvuToxkpitos. aroaruyotvTes TO TOVNpOV, 
KoAAwpevor TO aya, TH piiadeAdia cis GAAjAOVs PiAdcTopyor= 
1 Pet. i. 22, Tas Woxas tuadv yyvicdres év TH traxon THs aAnOelas eis 
piradeaAdiav avutdxpitrov ék Kapdias GAAjAouvs ayaricate exrevas, 
There is little resemblance except in the word dvuzéxpiros, which 
is found also in Jas. ili. 17. Little importance can be attached to 
piraded dia. 

Rom. xii. 14-19, edAoyeire Tots SudKovras buds’ edAoyetre Kal pH 
katapaobe , . TO airod eis GAAHAOVs gpovodvres . . . pydevi KaKov 
dvtt Kaxov azrod.oovres . « « €ipnvevovtes=1 Pet. ili. 8-12, duddpoves 

y arod.dovTeE dv dvti Kakod, 7 Aowopiav avti Ao.dopi 
+ + + PY GrrodwWovTes KaKOV aVvT v, 1 Aowopiav avTi Aodopias, 
towvavtiov b€ evAoyodvTes . . « Cytnoatw eipyvynv Kal dwéatw airyy. 
In Peter ‘‘ seek peace, and ensue it,” is quoted from a Psalm; but 
there is a strong resemblance between the two passages. 

Rom. xiii, 1-4=1 Pet. iii, 13-15. Duty of Obedience to 
Magistrates. Here there is a considerable similarity, not so much in 
expression as in the general idea. Like the sections on the Family 
Duties in Ephesians, the passage may be a recognised commonplace. 

There remains for consideration the remarkable similarity 
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between Rom. ix. 33 and 1 Pet. ii. 6, 7. Here we find a peculiar 
combination of quotations from the Old Testament which can hardly 
have been made independently by two different writers. For the sake 
of clearness the text may be broken up into its component clauses. 

Rom. ix. 33, xa0ws yéyparra. 

(i.) od riOnys ev Sudv, Isa. xxvill. 16a, 

(ii.) AlGov rpookdoppartos Kai rétpav oxavddXov, Isa. viii. 14. 

(iii.) Kal 6 muctevwv ér aitd od katairywOyoera, Isa. xxviii. 163, 

1 Pet. ii. 6, 7, dudte wrepr€yer ev ypady. 

(i. ii.) i80d réOnpe év Suov Alov axpoywviatov, éxextov, &Tipov" 
Kal 6 TisTEevwv er adT@ ov py KaTarcxvvOyH, Isa. xxvill. 16a 4, 

bptv ovv H TYLA TOLs TLTTEVOVCW" amioTodar Se 

(iv.) AMBos dv dredoxivacav ot oikodomodvtes, otTos eyev7jOy els 
Kepadry ywvias, Ps. cxvil. (CXViil.) 22. 

(ii.) Kat AOos tpooKdpparos Kai rérpa cKavdddAov, Isa. viii. 14, 

In (i.) there is a remarkable departure from the original. The 
LXX. has idod éya éuBadrdw eis 7a OenédAta Suv, which is a fair trans- 
lation of the Hebrew (Behold, I lay in Zion for a foundation, R.V.). 
In both writers this has been altered, in Peter we might suppose 
because the AiMos dxpoywviatos is regarded as the “head of the 
corner,” in Romans because the stone is immediately spoken of as 
AiGos mpooKdppatos, a loose stone which could not be a foundation. 

In (ii.), again, both writers abandon the text of the LXX., which 
has kai ox ws AiGov rpookdppate cvvavTyjcecbe, ovde Gs Térpas 
mropatt. ‘‘ The LXX. translators shrank from the plain sense, and 
boldly substituted a loose paraphrase containing a negative which 
inverts Isaiah’s drift” (Hort). Theodotion and Symmachus have 
eis AGov mpockdppatos Kat eis mwétpav mropatos: Aquila, eis AiGov 
mpookoppatos Kal eis orepeov oxavdddov (Field, Hexap/a). Both 
St. Peter and St. Paul here represent the Hebrew original, but it is 
not necessary to suppose that either invented the phrase AiGos zpoo- 
Koppatos Kai métpa oxavddAov. Von Soden thinks it probable that 
both writers used a Greek Bible, the text of which differed from 
that of the LXX (see Swete, Jutrod. to O.T. in Greek, pp. 47, 
403). 

But how are we to explain the peculiar combination of passages 
which, as most critics have felt, can hardly be independent? Kuhl 
argues positively that St. Paul has borrowed from St. Peter, because 
(1) the words mcrevwv «.7.X. belong to the ‘chief corner stone elect 
precious” with which they are rightly connected in 1 Peter, while 
their connexion with AiGos mpooxoupatos in Romans is so harsh 
that St. Paul could hardly have written as he does unless he had 
somewhere seen the two passages of Isaiah brought into juxta- 
position ; (2) the whole run of the passage in 1 Peter is easier 
and more natural. Peter begins (ii. 4) by an allusion to Ps. cxviii. 
and Isa. xxviii, and proceeds in his habitual fashion to develop 
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the allusion by quoting the two passages, and adding to them 
Isa. viii One word suggests another—AdOos evtimos, murTevwr, 
TYyn, amiotodvTes, amedokipacay, AiGos mpooKoppatos. St. Peter, it 
may be added, elsewhere (Acts iv. 11) makes use of Ps. cxviii., but 
St. Paul nowhere does so. There is some force in this argument 
of Kuhl’s, though Dr. Hort dismisses it as a paradox. Yet the 
facts admit of a different explanation. Volkmar (de a/ttestamentl. 
Citate bei Paulus, p. 41) thinks that the early Christians may have 
possessed anthologies of Messianic prophecies, and it is noticeable 
that in Lk. xx. 17 the quotation from Ps. cxviii. is followed by 
words (7as 6 weodv én éxelvov Tov AlGov) which may be, or may 
have been thought to be, an allusion to Isa. viii. 14. It is possible, 
therefore, that St. Peter and St. Paul may both have drawn from a 
common source (see Swete, pp. 394, 397). 

In the case of Romans as in that of Ephesians the resemblances 
to 1 Peter are quite superficial, attaching only to current common- 
places. As Ephesians is the most mystic, so Romans is the most 
scholastic of the Pauline Epistles ; but not one of its salient features 
in words, in imagery, in argument reappears in i Peter. Ifthe author 
of the latter Epistle was really familiar with the great Apologia of St. 
Paul, it is most singular that he should never draw any distinction 
between Grace and Works, Spirit and Letter, Law and Promise ; that 
he should omit the figure of the One Body in passages which were, 
as some think, actually before his eyes ; that he should never touch 
upon the rejection of Israel, or that he should speak of pre- 
destination as he does (ii. 8) without a hint that any difficulty on 
that subject had ever been suggested to him. In truth, the two 
Epistles are as different as they can be, except that they have a few 
not very remarkable phrases, and a couple of obvious practical 
topics in common. It may be argued with some force that this 
peculiar combination of agreement in the commonplace, and dis- 
agreement in the remarkable, tends to prove the originality of St. 
Peter. St. Paul might very easily have borrowed any of the phrases 
quoted above. But if St. Peter was the borrower, it is surely a very 
curious fact that he should carefully have avoided every one of that 
large family of words, images, and ideas that St. Paul delights in. 
We can, however, sufficiently explain the phenomena of the case 
by supposing that the draughtsman of 1 Peter was one who had 
often heard St. Paul preach. Or, again, all the resemblances may 
very well be covered by what we may call the pulpit formule of 
the time. 

As regards Galatians, Von Soden rests his judgment on Gal. 
lil. 23, iv. 7=1 Pet. i. 4 sqq.; Gal. v. 13=1 Pet. 1. 16; Gal im 
24=1 Pet. iii. 16. None of these points seems serious. But, 
if a writer calling himself Peter had read Galatians, it is hard to 
believe that he would not have made some distinct allusion to the 
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second chapter of that Epistle. The fact that no such allusion is 
to be found in 1 Peter may be regarded as a strong indirect 
argument in favour of its authenticity. If the author wrote before 
the publication of Galatians, his silence is natural; but, if he wrote 
after that date, he must have possessed great strength of mind or 
great dignity of position. 

The Epistles to Timothy present little that is germane to our 
present purpose, but the relation between Titus and 1 Peter 
deserves closer consideration. 

In the Address we find the word “elect” (Tit. 1. 1=1 Pet. i. 1), 
The readers are “a peculiar people” (Aads zepiovoros, Tit. i, 14= 
Aads cis repiroinow, 1 Pet. il. 9), who are saved by the washing of 
regeneration (Aovrpov wadryyevecias, Tit. ill. 5 = dvayevvay, 1 Pet. 1. 3 ; 
owle Bdrricpa, I Pet. iii, 21). They are heirs according to hope 
of eternal life (Tit. iii 7=1 Pet. i. 7, 1. 3, 4), and throughout 
this Pastoral Epistle hope is brought to the front as in 1 Peter and 
Hebrews (i. 2, ii. 13). The readers are redeemed (Avrpotc@a, 
Tit. ii. 14, here only is the verb used by St. Paul, =1 Pet. i. 18). 
They are to deny worldly lusts (Tit. i, 12=1 Pet. ii. 11), and 
emphasis is laid on the necessity of good works (Tit. i. 16, 
iii. 1, 8, 14) and sound doctrine (Tit. i. 9, ii. 1). Titus is “mine 
own child,” yvjouov réxvov (Tit. i. 4), as Mark is Peter’s vids. The 
authority of the Elder is rated very high, and Elder is here an 
official title, though Bishop may be used as an alternative designa- 
tion (Tit. i. 5, 7). St. Paul still maintains his own doctrinal 
position (Tit. iii. 5), and is still vexed by those of the circumcision 
Chit i ro). 

In Titus we also find another edition of the family duties (old 
men and women, wives, young men, servants), and the special 
phrases troraccdpevat tots idiows avépicw—dpyais, éfovoias. trotdc- 
occa: but these commonplaces occur also in Romans and 
Ephesians. 

Upon the whole, the resemblance between Titus and 1 Peter 
lies not in mere words, as is the case in regard to the other Pauline 
Epistles, but in ideas; and these ideas seem to imply a certain 
change in St. Paul’s mental attitude towards discipline and ordi- 
nances. But in this St. Paul was drawing perceptibly nearer to a 
type of Church life older and stronger than that depicted in his 
Epistles of the first and second groups—in other words, he was 
approximating to the Petrine view, and the inference that 1 Peter is 
older than the Pastoral Epistles has much to recommend it. 

The affinity between 1 Peter and Hebrews is of a more intimate 
kind. Let us take the facts as they are given by Von Soden with 
some slight modification. The two documents employ in common a 
considerable number of words and phrases not found elsewhere in 
the New Testament, or not in the same sense and connexion, e.g. 
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dvtituTos, tapeionjos, yeverOa, otkos (of the Church), Adyos Lévy, 
evAoyiav K\ypovopetv, mouuynv (of Christ; but so also in John x.), 
dvaépewv (of sacrifice ; so also Jas. ii. 21). Other resemblances of 
diction are to be found: e.g. the Doxology (1 Pet. iv. 11 = Heb. Xili. 
21); the final prayer (1 Pet. v. 10 = Heb. xiii. 21); eipnvnv udkew 
(1 Pet. iii, 11= Heb, xii. 14); the reproach of Chust (7 Penum 
14= Heb. xi. 26, xili. 13); ér éoxdrov Tov jmepdv Or Tov xpdvwr 
(1 Pet. i. 2o=Heb. i, 2). There is an affinity between the terms 
used of the work of Redemption, duwpos of Christ (1 Pet. i. 19 = 
Heb. 14) ; ; drag (x Pet. i. 18 Heb, ix, 28) ; the phrases 
avaéepe dpuaptias GaPet ai 24 = Heb. ix. 28) and favrurpos (1 Pet. 
i, 2=Heb, xii. 24). Faith is nearly identified with éAzis, and 
the object of Faith is the invisible (1 Pet. i 8=Heb. xi. 1). It 
is the habit of both writers to clothe their admonitions in Old 
Testament words, to use Old Testament personages as examples, 
and transfer Old Testament predicates to the Christian Church. 
Patience under suffering is enforced by the example of our Lord 
(1 Pet. ii. 21-23, iii, 17, 18 = Heb. xii. 1-3). Both Epistles describe 
themselves as short exhortations (1 Pet. v. 12 = Heb. xiii. 22); both 
authors are bracing their readers to endure persecution which is 
impending, and is a sign of the end (1 Pet. iv. 7, 17-19 = Heb. x. 
37): 

Von Soden himself considers that these resemblances are 
sufficiently accounted for by the supposition that the authors 
were contemporaries, and breathed the same spiritual atmosphere. 
The affinities, however, are very close, and the two Epistles may 
be said to belong to the same school of thought, which is neither 
Johannine nor Pauline; on the great question of the relation of 
the Law to the Gospel they seem to be in complete accord. ‘Their 
resemblances should be borne in mind when we come to compare 
the Petrine and Pauline theologies, 

The points of contact between 1 Peter and the Apocalypse are 
that Christians are called dodAou @eod (1 Pet. ii. 16 = Apoc. i. 1), and 
priests (1 Pet. ii, g=Apoc. i. 6, v. 10); that Christ is Shepherd 
(x Pet. ii. 25, v. 4=Apoc. vii. 17), and Lamb (1 Pet.i. 19, dpvds= 
Apoc. v. 6, dpviov), ‘There is a doxology to Christ (1 Pet. iv. 11= 
Apoc. i. 6); Rome is called Babylon (1 Pet, v. 13=Apoc. xiv. 8 
and five other passages). There is a certain similarity between 
orépavos THs SdEns (1 Pet. v. 4) and orépavos ris CwHs (Apoc. ii. 10), 
and the metaphor of gold tried in the fire is employed in both (1 Pet. 
i. 7=Apoc. iii. 18). For our purpose the most important of these 
points is the use of Babylon for Rome. There is a certain affinity 
between the minds of the two authors; the imagination of both is 
concrete not abstract, and it was not without some fitness that an 
Apocalypse was composed in the name of Peter. But there is nothing 
to show that the one book was known to the author of the other. 
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But there can be little doubt that a positive literary connexion 
exists between James and 1 Peter. The student may compare 
eemecialy ©-Pet.-i, 1= Jas. i. 1 (the Diaspora); 2 Pet.'1..6, 7= 
Jas. 1, 2; 3 (Ooxipsov); 1 Pet. i. 23-11. 2=Jas. 1. 10, II, 18-22; 
1 Pet. v. 5-9 =Jas. iv. 6, 7, 10. The general opinion is that the 
one writer was acquainted with the work of the other; and Von 
Soden agrees with Grimm, Holtzmann, Brickner, Weiss, Usteri, 
that St. James was the borrower. Intrinsic probability is in favour 
of this view. We can sometimes explain St. Peter’s phrases by 
showing how he came to form them (see notes on doxiéuov and on 
aydrn Kadinre. ANVos aduaptidv: this last instance seems very 
strong), while the corresponding phrase in the Epistle of St. James 
seems to have been picked up ready made. Dr. Hort, however, 
is of opinion that the Epistle of St. James was used by St. Peter ; 
and the same view is held by Dr. Mayor (article on Zfzstle of James 
in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible). 

Von Soden thinks that in 1 Peter we cannot fail to observe a) 
large number of allusions to the Gospels in some pre-canonical | 
shape. This is a point of great importance, for it may be main- 
tained that St. Peter stands appreciably nearer to the Synoptical | 
Gospels than any other apostolical writer. 

The use of the leading facts in our Lord’s history is much the 
same as we find elsewhere. Here we have Father, Son, and Spirit ; 
the Passion, Crucifixion, Resurrection, and Ascension; the Second 
Advent; the sacrament of Baptism. A peculiar feature of the 
Epistle is the Preaching of Christ in Hades, to which we have an 
allusion in Matt. xxvii. 51-53. But besides these, there are a 
number of phrases which may well be regarded as reminiscences 
of the Gospel story. We may take as the general standard of 
reference the Gospel of St. Luke, to which 1 Peter shows upon 
the whole the nearest resemblance—1 Pet. i. t1o= Luke x. 24, 25; 
feben 2. nr, 21 = Luke xxiv. 26 3 ¥ Pet 1. 19¢= Luke xi. 35 505. Pet. 
1. 17=Luke xi. 2; 1 Pet. i. 23 =Luke viii. 12; 1 Pet. ii. 7= Luke 
ee 07,19 7.1 Pet. iil..o => Luke vi. 28; 1 Pet ivi. 1o— Luke mi, 42; 
t Pet. ii, 12= Matt. v. 16; 1 Pet. iii. 14= Matt. v. 10. Wemay 
add certain points of resemblance between 1 Peter and the Gospel 
Geoote) }ohn—1' Pet..1.. 3= John ii.-3; 2 Pet. imes—John 1735 
Eee. <¢= john i.29; 1 Pet. i. 25 = John sxi 12151. Pet v.2= 
John xxi. 16. Any single one of these allusions may be disputed, 
but much will remain. Von Soden remarks that we do not find in 
x Peter certain ideas or phrases which are familiar in the Synoptical 
Gospels, especially Kingdom of God and Son of Man. We have 
an allusion to the kingdom in the BaotAc.ov tepdrevya of ii. 9, and 
our Lord never appears to have been called Son of Man except by 
St. Stephen. 

Our Epistle has certain words in common with Acts—zapouxia, 
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Tpoyvwols, EKTEVAS, EKTEVaS, KaKodV, Eevi€ew (to astonish), Xpuoriavds, 
ayadAvav (in Gospels and Apoc.), dyvova (in Eph.), a@éueros, dpvds 
(in John’s Gospel), dweXeiv, duacwLew (in Matt. and Luke), #yenav 
(in Gospels), karaxvprevev (in Matt. and Mark), mepieyew (of the 
contents of a document), cvytpéxew (in Mark), doveds (in Matt. and 
Apoc.). 

A few other parallelisms may be noted; we may divide them 
into phrases connected in Acts—(i.) with St. Peter, (ii.) with St. Paul. 

(i.) Petrine. God is no respecter of persons, 1 Pet. i. 17= 
Acts x. 34; the soul is purified through faith, 1 Pet. i. 22 = Acts 
xv. 9; Ps. cxvili. quoted, 1 Pet. ii. 4=Acts iv. 11; the Christian 
rejoices in shame, 1 Pet. iv. 13, 16=Acts v. 41; the qualification 
of an apostle is that he is a “witness,” 1 Pet. v. 1=Actsi. 8, 22, 
V. 32, X. 39. (il.) Pauline. MHeathenism is ignorance, 1 Pet. i. 14 
= Acts xvil. 30; God has called the Christian out of darkness into 
light, t Pet. 1. 9=Acts xxvi.. 18; feed the flock; 1 Pete aes 
Acts xx. 28 (or John xxi. 15). 

The evidence of style, vocabulary, phraseology does not appear 
to afford any conclusive evidence of either the absolute or relative 
date of 1 Peter. It has been dated after Ephesians, or after 62 ; 
between Ephesians and Romans, between 62 and 58; or before 
Romans. For each of these opinions plausible grounds may be 
alleged. Such uncertainty attaches from the nature of things to all 
arguments drawn from language or ideas, unless the marks of 
derivation are strong and clear. In the present case, if it be 
granted that there is a connexion, direct or indirect, between 
Romans and 1 Peter, we cannot cut the knot by the round asser- 
tion that St. Paul could not have borrowed from St. Peter. On 
the contrary, the supposition in itself is probable enough. We 
must therefore look round and consider what other means we have 
at our disposal for fixing the relative dates of the documents in 
question. 


§ 5. ON THE ALLUSIONS TO PERSECUTION IN I PETER. 


The date of our Epistle will depend in part on the exact signi- 
ficance of those allusions to the sufferings of Christians in which 
it abounds. It will therefore be necessary to survey the history of 
persecution during the period in question ; and we cannot well stop 
short of the Rescript of Trajan, for it has been held that the 
language of the Epistle is such as could not have been employed 
till after the issue of the famous directions to Pliny. We may 
take in order the state of things depicted in Acts, in the Epistles, 
in the Apocalypse, and in profane history. After this review, it 
will be possible, perhaps, to attach a definite value to the phrase- 
ology of St. Peter. 
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In the Book of Acts the treatment of the rising Church within 

he limits of Judaea proper depends mainly on the attitude of the 
Sanhedrin, though the reign of Herod Agrippa I. comes in as an 
interlude. Even under Roman rule the Sanhedrin, the Court of 
the Seventy-one, enjoyed very considerable power. Theoretically, 
its authority did not exist outside of the eleven toparchies which 
made up Judaea proper; Galilee and Samaria were exempt from its 
jurisdiction ; but wherever a synagogue of Jews was to be found, 
its orders were executed so far as the secular authorities would 
sanction or connive. Within Judaea the Sanhedrin could order 
arrests (Matt. xxvi. 47; Mark xiv. 43; Acts iv. 3, v. 17, 18), and 
could finally dispose of any case which did not involve the death 
penalty (Acts iv. 5-23, v. 21-40). It could even pronounce sen- 
tence of death, though all judgments of this nature were invalid 
until ratified by the procurator (John xviii. 31). The procurator 
was not compelled to guide himself by the Jewish law, but he was. 
at liberty to take this course, and often did so. Indeed, in one 
most remarkable case, the Roman governor appears to have had no: 
option. If any.one, who was not a Jew, intruded into the inner 
court of the temple, he was put to death, and even the privilege 
of Roman citizenship did not save the offender from his doom 
(see Schiirer, Zhe Jewish People in the Time of Christ, English 
trans. 11. i. 184 sqq.). 

Thus in the Book of Acts we find the Sanhedrin arresting, 
imprisoning, flogging, and menacing the apostles. Shortly after- 
wards the rapid increase in the number of the brethren led to the 
stoning of St. Stephen. It is most likely that this bloody deed was. 
in excess of jurisdiction ; still it was the act of the Sanhedrin ; its- 
method was in strict accordance with Jewish law; and it shows at 
least what extravagances might be and were tolerated by the Roman 
government. The death of St. Stephen was followed by a short 
reign of terror. Pushed on probably by the fiery energy of Saul, 
the Sanhedrin ordered domiciliary visitation. Many were cast 
into prison, and many fled from Jerusalem. At the same time 
it seems to have been possible for Peter and John to remain 
unharmed in the sacred city. But Saul even went so far as to 
set out for Damascus, armed with a warrant, which he had per- 
suaded the high priest to grant, empowering him to arrest 
Christians, man or woman, and bring them away in chains to 
Jerusalem for trial. Such a warrant would, of course, need endorse- 
ment, but Saul does not appear to have felt the slightest doubt 
that he would obtain the exeguatur of the civil authority. Who 
this was is not quite certain; but Aretas, who within three years 

_ was so anxious to apprehend Saul himself on the same charge of 
Christianity, was possibly already master of the city. 
That Saul was the prime mover and instigator of this violent 
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measure appears from the fact that from the moment of his con- 
version the persecution ceased. Not only in Samaria and Galilee 
but in Judaea, the legitimate sphere of the Sanhedrin’s power, the 
Churches had rest and were edified. From this time the anger of 
the Jewish powers seems to have concentrated itself with undying 
animosity on the head of him whom they regarded as the great 
renegade and traitor, and the chief enemy of the sacred law. 
When Saul revisited Jerusalem for the first time after his conversion, 
we read that the Jews “went about to slay him.” Some years 
later, Herod Agrippa, perhaps taking occasion of discontent excited 
by the famine in the reign of Claudius, vexed certain of the Church, 
beheaded St. James, and imprisoned St. Peter. Peter was released 
by an angel, and ‘‘ went into another place,”—fled for refuge, prob- 
ably, to some spot outside Herod’s jurisdiction. But the king died 
shortly afterwards, the persecution did not outlive him, and as 
far as we can gather from Acts, the Christians in Judaea lived a 
quiet life till Paul, no longer Saul, reappeared upon the scene, after 
the end of his third mission journey. On this occasion, again, the 
fury of the Jews seems to have bent itself entirely against the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, whom they would undoubtedly have killed, 
if they had not been prevented by the Roman government. 

St. Luke, however, tells us little of the condition of the Church 
in Jerusalem from the time when St. Paul began his mission labours. 
There are some words in the First Epistle to the Thessalonians 
which may point to troubles of which we do not read in the Book 
of Acts—‘ For ye, brethren, became followers of the Churches of 
God which in Judaea are in Christ Jesus: for ye also have suffered 
like things of your own countrymen, even as they have of the 
Jews” (I ii. 14). There was probably many a scourging and many - 
an imprisonment of which we have no record. Even without these 
penalties a people like the Jews, in which the Church is identical 
with the nation, has the power of inflicting, by excommunication 
and social outlawry, sufferings of a very poignant kind. No doubt 
this power was used then, as it is now in India. 

In the countries which St. Paul traversed as a missionary he was 
far away from the domains of the Sanhedrin, yet even here his 
enemies were able to reach him, ‘They drove him out of Antioch 
and Iconium, and stoned him at Lystra. Even in Europe, at 
Thessalonica, Beroea, and Corinth, they were strong enough to 
occasion dangerous tumults. But in Greece the Jewish law was 
held in scanty reverence. Any disturbance came immediately 
before a Gentile magistrate, whose sole care was for the maintenance 
of order. A high official, like Gallio, would not at this time dream 
of going into points of theology; the only question he would ask 
would be, who began the brawl, and the answer might be anything 
but satisfactory to the ruler of the synagogue. But at Philippi, and 
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again at Ephesus, we catch sight of one result of the new faith 
which led instantly to serious trouble, and was fraught with evil 
consequences in the future. Nearly every way in which a man 
gained his living in the Greco-Roman world was connected with 
idolatry, but the law insisted that every man should be allowed to 
gain his living without interference. At Philippi, Paul and Silas 
were flogged and imprisoned for stopping the trade of some men 
who kept a slave-girl to tell fortunes, and it is curious to notice that 
these rogues were the first to formulate the real crime of the Christian 
missiorary. They charged the apostles not with disloyalty to Caesar, 
but with “teaching customs which it is not lawful for us to receive, 
neither to observe, being Romans.” ‘They had seen at a glance, 
with the keen eye of a disappointed tradesman, that heathenism 
and Christianity were two incompatible lives. Later on the same 
cause brought the apostle into collision with the silversmiths of 
Ephesus, who drove a profitable trade in silver images of Artemis. 
These men also found their receipts falling off, and at once appealed 
to mob-law. We read no more of these incidents, but it is evident 
that we have here a cause of hostility which would be immediately 
and universally operative. In every town and village where Chris- 
tianity struck root the local tradesman would find his custom 
diminished, and his shop placed under what we have learned to 
call a boycott. He would protest against this, and the magistrate 
would be quite ready to help him with a strong hand. 

The references to persecution in the Epistles of St. Paul are in 
the same key as those in the Pauline chapters of the Book of Acts. 
In Thessalonians we read of afflictions, persecutions, and tribulations 
(I i. 6, ii. 2, 14, 11. 3; IL i. 4). The apostle is afraid that his novices 
may be “moved” by these trials; but the phrases he employs 
and the tone in which he speaks are such as might be employed of 
the sufferings, for instance, of a Hindu convert in British India. 
In Galatians we find only the words “did ye suffer so much in 
vain?” In Romans we read how Priscilla and Aquila had laid 
down their own necks for the apostle’s life; in order to save 
St. Paul they had brought themselves into some real danger of 
death either at Corinth (Acts xviii. 12) or at Ephesus (Acts xix. 23), 
and there is a passing allusion to the sword (Rom. viii. 35), which 
is perhaps not to be interpreted literally. In Corinthians, St. Paul 
appeals repeatedly to his own sufferings as the seal of his commission 
(I iv. 9, xv. 32; II iv. 9, vi. 5, xi. 23). Some of these passages 
show that the narrative of St. Luke gives a very inadequate idea 
of the apostle’s persecutions. It may well be that the Jews were 
fiercer against St. Paul than against the other apostles, and that 
he had really more to bear; certainly he claims this distinction 
(II xi. 23); and again his words may be used to show how much 
pain was endured by the early believers in silence. But the 
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apostle does not speak as if the Corinthians themselves had much 
to fear. 

In the Epistles of the Captivity and the Pastoral Epistles we 
perceive the same tone. ‘The apostle speaks naturally of his own 
chain and his own fears. He exhorts the Philippians (i, 28-30) 
not only to believe on Christ, but also to suffer for His sake ; but 
the exhortation is not specially pressing or urgent. Even in his 
second captivity he speaks of his own death as imminent (2 Tim. 
iv. 6), but gives no indication of any special peril hanging over the 
heads of the brethren. They dared not stand by him at his first 
answer (zi¢d. 16); but the apostle would hardly have blamed their 
timidity, if Nero’s fury against the Church had already declared 
‘itself. 

So far it would seem as if the ordinary Christian, though he had 
much to bear, was not confronted by any perils, except such as a 
sincere and resolute believer might be expected to overcome. In 
the Epistle to the Hebrews we come upon an entirely different state 
of things. The Epistle comes from a Church where many were in 
bonds, and many were bearing great sufferings (kaxovxovpevo), and 
its language is marked by that stern solemnity which betokens the 
imminence of the supreme moment. ‘The Hebrews are warned 
against apostasy, as a quite possible and yet absolutely unforgivable 
offence, worse than any death (vi. 6, x. 26-39). So far they had 
done well ; they had taken joyfully the spoiling of their goods. Buta 
worse and more fearful trial was at hand. And at last we come to 
the decisive words: ‘‘ Ye have not yet resisted unto blood.” 

Here we have a new language. The time has arrived when 
Christians saw their property confiscated by process of law, and 
when not apostles only, but everybody must make up his mind 
whether he was or was not ready to shed his blood for the Name’s 
sake. The State has drawn the sword. What is the particular 
persecution referred to we cannot say, but it was clearly widely 
‘spread. It was in full action in the Church from which the letter 
‘came, and it had begun in the Church to which the letter is 
-addressed. It may very well have been the persecution of Nero. 

The Apocalypse was, no doubt, written later. Many had been 
‘slain for the word of God (vi. 9), one of them, Antipas, at Pergamos, 
(ii. 13). Rome was drunken with the blood of the saints, and with 
‘the blood of the martyrs of Jesus (xvii. 6, xviii. 24). We need not 
.ask whether this language refers to the time of Nero or of Domitian. 
The point is that it is quite different from the language of Acts or of 
‘the Pauline Epistles. Christian blood had been shed deliberately, 
not by Jews, but by the pagan government. ‘The fact caused an 
‘indescribable shock of horror, alarm, and execration. After this no 
Christian could speak of tribulation or persecution in the same tone 
.as before. 


SESS ae 
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What kind of language, then, is used on this subject in the First 
| Epistle of St. Peter? 

Christians were spoken against as evil-doers (ii. 12). So they 
were in the time of Nero (Tac. Av. xv. 44), and so they had been 
by the masters of the Philippian slave-girl. They suffered reproach 
for the name of Christ (iv. 14). So also did the apostles in the 
very first days of the Church (Acts v. 41). They were to be ready 
to give an answer to every man that asked a reason of their hope 
(iii. 15), and even to suffer for righteousness’ sake (iii. 14 , compare 
Matt. v. ro-12). Suffering in St. Peter’s mind does not by any 
means necessarily extend to death, even when it is spoken of in 
immediate connexion with the death of Christ. Thus we read: 
“ Forasmuch then as Christ hath suffered for us in the flesh, arm 
yourselves likewise with the same mind: for he that hath suffered 
in the flesh hath ceased from sin; that he no longer should live the 
rest of his time in the flesh to the lusts of men, but to the will of 
God” (iv. 1, 2). There is but one passage that seems to go beyond 
these: “Let none of you suffer as a murderer, or a thief, or an evil- 
doer, or as a meddler in strange matters (éAXotpioerioKoros ; see 
note on the passage) ; but if as a Christian, let him not be ashamed ; 
but let him glorify God in this name.” It is urged that murderers 
were put to death by process of law, and that, therefore, the Chris- 
tian who is coupled with them must have been in the same danger. 
But thieves were not put to death, not to speak of ‘“ busybodies ” 
(or whatever the word so translated may mean). And suffering, as 
has already been pointed out, need not by any means imply loss of 
life. The passage is, beyond a doubt, ambiguous, to say the least, 
and St. Peter could not have spoken ambiguously, if both himself 
and those whom he addresses were in imminent peril of the death 
sentence. If we recall the language of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and of the Apocalypse, it seems quite clear that Christian bloo 
had not been shed in any formal systematic way by the Roma 
government at the time when St. Peter wrote. 


Professor Ramsay, in his Church in the Roman Empire, maintains | 


that not only is State persecution referred to in the Epistle, but that 


this persecution had already entered on a later and more formidable 


stage. He holds that ‘‘ Nero introduced the principle of punishing 


the Christians ” on the ground that ‘‘ certain acts which all Christians | 


were regularly guilty of were worthy of death” (p. 244); in other | 
words, that at first Christians were executed for what Pliny calls the | 


Jlagitia cohaerentia nomini, the crimes and moral offences which 
were popularly believed to be practised in secret by all members of 
the Church. But between 75 and 80 a.p., under the reign of the 
Flavian emperors, a new form of process was adopted. Henceforth 
the Christian was condemned prvopter nomen ipsum. No charge of 
crime or immorality was brought against him ; he was simply asked, 
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“ Are you a Christian?” Further, the Christian was placed in the 
same Class as the sacrilegi, latrones, plagiarit, fures, who were to be 
hunted out by the Roman governors in pursuance of their standing 
instructions (Duges?, i. 18. 13); and in whose case no definite accuser 
was needed. ‘Trajan by his famous Rescript adopted in the main 
the Flavian policy, but ameliorated the position of the Church in 
so far as he forbade the governors to seek out Christians, and 
required proceedings against them to be set on foot by an informer 
who should give his name and take responsibility for his action, 
Thus the Rescript ‘‘marks the end of the old system of uncom- 
promising hostility.” In conclusion, Mr. Ramsay thinks that the 
First Epistle of St. Peter was written “soon after Vespasian’s 
resumption of the Neronian policy in a more precise and definite 
form,” probably about 80 a.p. (see Church in Roman Empire, 
p. 196 sqq-)e| 

But this elaborate argument is really baseless. ‘There is no 
evidence whatever that a new form of procedure against Christianity 
was adopted by the Flavians. Mr. Ramsay builds his view almost 
entirely on the words of St. Peter, “If ye be reproached for the 
name of Christ” (iv. 14), which he regards as substantially identical 
with the phrase of Pliny, Avopter ipsum nomen, “ for the name alone,” 
and takes as meaning that Christians at this time were punished as 
such, and not as evil-doers. But St. Peter tells us that Christians 
were regarded as evil-doers (ii. 12), and he says, ‘‘for the name,” not 
“for the name alone.” It is surely obvious that, whatever the 
pagan might say, the Christian would from the first regard the 
sufferings entailed by his profession as borne “for the name” and 
for no other cause, however the true issue might be disguised by 
the malice or prejudice of his adversaries. Nor, again, can Mr. 
Ramsay be right in maintaining that Pliny followed a mode of pro- 
cedure marked out for him by the Flavian cognitiones. Pliny 
expressly says that he did not know anything about the method 
which had been pursued in these cases. He invented a method for 
himself, and the object of his despatch is to obtain from Trajan 
a sanction for what he had done, and a clear direction for his future 
guidance in a matter which had proved much more serious than he 
anticipated. Certain persons had been definitely informed against 
as Christians (deferebantur). These he simply asked, three times 
over, whether they were Christians, warning them at the same time 
of the consequences of their reply. Those who persisted in their 
faith he ordered for immediate execution (duci zuss/), except some 


who were Roman citizens; these he directed to be sent to Rome 


for trial there. Here we have an instance of the regular three 
summonses, disobedience to which constituted the offence of con- 
tumacia (Digest, xlii. 1. 53). Pliny possessed the undefined and 
formidable power of coercitio. He simply ordered these unfortunate 
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people to give up their faith, and, on their refusal, dealt with them as 
rebels. Later on, an anonymous accuser posted up or sent to Pliny 
a list of many names of persons who were liable to the same charge. 
These Pliny examined ; clearly he had taken alarm at the magnitude 
of the task before him. Some denied that they were or ever had 
been Christians ; these he ordered to worship the gods and Caesar, 
and especially to “curse Christ,” and, on their compliance, dis- 
missed. Others asserted that, though they had been Christians, 
they had ceased to be so. When these also had justified themselves 
by the same tests, Pliny proceeded to find out from them, what one 
would think he might have tried to learn at an earlier stage of the 
proceedings, what Christianity really was. They told him that it 
was not a conspiracy but a religion, that it consisted in the worship 
of Christ as God, that there were no /agitza at all, and that the 
reason why they had left the Church was, that the religious practices 
of Christians conflicted with the law against clubs or guilds 
(Aetaeriae). Pliny obtained corroboration of this statement by 
putting to the torture two slave-women, who were possibly deacon- 
esses (guae ministrae dicebantur). Upon the whole, he came to the 
conclusion that Christianity was nothing worse than a debased 
and extravagant superstition. And so he turns to the emperor and 
asks whether he had done right ; whether he is to punish Christianity 
as such (omen ipsum), or only wicked and criminal Christians 
(flagitia cohaerentia nomini); whether Christianity is a crime like 
murder, for which repentance is no atonement, or a merely religious 
offence, which change of mind wipes out; and, lastly, whether it 
admits of degrees and distinctions, or whether all offenders, man 
and woman, young and old, are to be treated with the same 
severity. 

Trajan replies that Pliny has acted rightly, and proceeds to state 
certain rules for his future guidance. Christianity is not a crime 
like others, and no definite formula can be laid down. Christians 
are not to be hunted out, like notorious malefactors, by the police. 
The contumacious are to be put to death ; those who recant may be 
discharged. But anonymous accusations are on no account to be 
received. They are bad in themselves, and the spirit of the age 
condemns them. 

In these last words the emperor administers a severe and well- 
merited rebuke to Pliny. But Pliny’s despatch throughout is as 
silly and helpless a production as was ever penned. First he puts 
men to death without inquiry, then he inquires, and then he does 
not know what to do. We can gather little from him for our 
present purpose beyond the fact that cognitiones had been held 
upon Christians in Rome, probably not long before and not 
infrequently. 

_ The precise effect of Trajan’s Rescript has been much debated, 
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Some have held that it altered the position of the Christian for the 
better, some for the worse. It may be maintained that it made no 
difference at all. ‘So far as I can see,” says Professor Harnack, 
“Tertullian is the only independent witness for the Rescript in 
ecclesiastical literature.” It is not mentioned in the Rescript of 
Hadrian. In the Vienna persecution the proconsul acted without 
any reference to it; “sought out” Christians ; listened to charges of 
“ Thyestean banquets and Oedipodean incest” ; tortured Blandina, 
Sanctus, Biblias, Pothinus, to ascertain the truth of these horrid 
stories, just as Pliny had done; finally, wrote to Rome for instruc- 
tions, and received much the same answer as Pliny (Eus. & Z. v. 1. 
14, 19, 20, 25, 20, 44, 47, 52). It is not clear what was the force 
of a Rescript in the time of Trajan. Gaius, writing under Marcus 
Aurelius, says that it has never been doubted that a Rescript has 
the force of law; yet again he tells us that a letter from the emperor 
had not always a general application (Gaius, i. 2, 5, 73, in Huschke, 
Lurisprudentiae anteiustinianae quae supersunt, pp. 171, 189—the text 
in the last passage is uncertain). Before the time of Hadrian there 
are very few traces of general rescripts (see the /udex Fontium at the 
end of Huschke), and they seem to be unknown to Tacitus. The 
Emperor Macrinus, who was an accomplished lawyer (see his Life in 
Hist. Aug. chap. 13), at one time thought of repealing all the 
rescripts of his predecessors, “saying it was monstrous that the will 
of Commodus and Caracallus and other ignorant men should be 
counted law, when Trajan never answered petitions (cum Traianus 
numguam libellis responderit).” Macrinus was thinking, perhaps, 
rather of favours or exemptions granted by rescript ; but he could 
hardly have said what he did if Trajan’s rescripts laid down general 
rules, modified accepted methods of procedure, and formed a new 
law to be followed in all similar cases. 


At any rate it seems clear that Trajan’s Rescript was not pub- | 


lished, or was not included in the directions given to provincial 
governors. It was not known at Vienna; just as another rescript 
referred to by Tertullian (ad Scapulam, 4), by which Christians were 
ordered to be beheaded, not burnt alive, was not known, or not 
obeyed, in his province. 

Yet Trajan’s words clearly dictate a sterner line of conduct than 
Pliny would probably have followed if left to himself. What the 
emperor approves is Pliny’s treatment of his first batch of prisoners. 
Pliny had inquired into the fagitia. But Trajan tells him that this 
is mere waste of time; the offence is the omen ipsum. Gradually, 
as the issues of the ‘struggle between paganism and the Church 
became clearer, this rule prevailed. The Christian was not allowed 
to plead his loyalty or his moral innocence. His mouth was shut, 
and his trial resolved itself into a plain yes or no. Hence the bitter 
complaints of the Apologists that the Christian, unlike all other 
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offenders, was punished for a mere name (Justin, Afo/. i. -4; 
Athenagoras, Suppl. 2; Tatian, Oratio ad Graecos, 27; ‘Theo- 
philus Antioch. 1. 1; Tertullian, dfo/. 1). The best illustration of 
the justice of these complaints may be found in the Acts of the 
Scillitan Martyrs (the date is A.D. 180; see the text in Zexts and 
Studies, edit. J. A. Robinson, p. 112 sqq., Cambridge, 1891). 

We have been wandering rather far afield in the latter part of 
this discussion. But the reader who will consider the Rescript; 
of Trajan, the way in which Tacitus speaks. of the Neronian per-' 
secution (Azmals, xv. 44), the language of the Apocalypse and even 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, will feel that the First Epistle of 
St. Peter must come in point of date before them all. At the time, 
when it was written Babylon had not yet unmasked all its terrors, 
and the ordinary Christian was not in immediate danger of the 
tunica ardens, or the red-hot iron chair, or the wild beasts, or the 
stake, 


§ 6. DOCTRINE, DISCIPLINE, AND ORGANISATION 
’ IN I PETER. 


It has been argued in preceding sections that 1 Peter was 
probably not composed by the hand of the apostle himself—that, 
though the ideas of the Epistle are those of St. Peter, the words, to 
a degree which cannot be precisely ascertained, belong to his 
draughtsman—that the resemblances of expression between 1 Peter 
and the Pauline Epistles turn upon phrases and topics of a 
commonplace kind, do not include any of the favourite words, 
ideas, or metaphors of St. Paul, and generally are not such as to 
prove a literary use of any of the Pauline Epistles by the author 
or composer of 1 Peter, and that the language of 1 Peter on the 
subject of Christian suffering is such as to lead to the conclusion 
that our Epistle was written before the outbreak of the Neronian 
persecution. We may now turn to another topic, the realisation of 
the Christian idea as it is presented to us in t Peter. The question 
is of some interest as regards the date, but may be called vital as 
regards the authenticity of the Epistle. Does 1 Peter represent, as 
has been said, “a step in the process by which Pauline ideas passed 
into the consciousness of the Church”? If so, the author may have 
been a very good man, but he was certainly not St. Peter, though 
he decked himself with the apostle’s name. This opinion is, how- 
ever, widely entertained by scholars of great authority. Professor 
Harnack (Chronologie, p. 452) holds that “the author of 1 Peter is 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of Pauline Christianity,” and 
many other scholars use terms implying that he was a docile but 
not very intelligent disciple of the one great apostle. Indeed, many 
go further still, and regard St. Paul as having given such a stamp, 
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such a direction and impulse to Christianity, that he might without 
impropriety be called its founder. It must be of importance to get 
clear ideas upon this point. 

Let us endeavour, then, to see what is the agreement, and what is 
the disagreement, between St. Paul and St. Peter. It will be argued 
in the following pages that in what we may call dogma the two 
apostles are substantially in accord ; that in the practical sphere St. 
Peter differs widely from St. Paul, not as one who misunderstands a 
teacher, but as one who looks at things from a different point of 
view. It will be argued also, and this is a point that is usually 
passed over, that, where the two differ, St. Peter stands perceptibly 
nearer to the evangelists and to the Book of Acts. We may 
venture to assume here that Acts is a genuine history, written by 
St. Luke, an educated, intelligent, sincere man, who had personal 
knowledge of much that he relates, and took pains to inform 
himself about the rest. 

It is of the highest importance that we should study the 
differences between the sacred writers. As yet this task has hardly 
been attempted except by Baur and Ritschl with their respective 
followers. Baur was a Hegelian, and the Hegelian theory of 
history, with its perpetual thesis and antithesis, led him to imagine 
that there were great differences in dogma between the Twelve and 
St. Paul. Yet Hegelianism has the great merit of giving to Art, 
Knowledge, and Discipline their true value as means of education. 
Ritschl was a Kantian, and Kantism may be called the philosophy 
of Lutheranism. From the Kantian point of view Art, Knowledge, 
and Discipline have no religious worth, and the one thing necessary 
is Faith. Hence the disciplinary system of 1 Peter is to be 
regarded as a degradation or misapprehension of the Pauline view 
of freedom. On the other hand, theologians as a rule have refused 
to see any differences at all. One school has interpreted the whole 
of the New Testament in terms of St. Peter, another in terms of 
St. Paul. Since the time of Mr. Maurice there has been a strong 
tendency in England to make St. John the norm. But the duty of 
the critic is neither to separate things which are the same, nor to 
confuse things which are different. Harmonising, as it is wrongly 
called, is the more pressing danger of the two. Out of it flow all 
our mutual excommunications, and by it we impoverish the rich 
variety of the Christian life. 

There are, as is well known, grave practical differences between 


eminent and sincere Christians. Is it absurd to maintain that these | 


differences have always existed, that they are to be found in the 
Gospels, that they correspond to the ancient and inevitable distinc- 
tion between the Realist and the Nominalist, that they caused as 
much heat in primitive times as in our own, that they brought even 


apostles into sharp antagonisms, that in effect St. Peter was the first 
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great High Churchman, and St. Paul the first great Low Church- 
man? At any rate we may look at matters from this point of view, 
and endeavour to ascertain how far it is in agreement with facts. 

That the dogmatic teaching of the two apostles was identical we 
know on indisputable authority, that of St. Paul himself. In the 
Conference at Jerusalem the apostles “added nothing to him,” in 
other words they approved his creed, there was no dispute about 
the essential points of the truth of the gospel (Gal. i. 6). And at 
a moment when St. Paul’s feelings were warmly excited, and he was 
the less likciy to minimise differences, he based his rebuke of St. 
Peter on the very fact that in theology they occupied common 
ground: ‘We, who are Jews by nature, and not sinners of the 
Gentiles, knowing that a man is not justified by the works of the 
law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ” (Gal. il. 15, 16). Such words 
could not possibly have been uttered and written down, after time 
for reflexion had intervened, if St. Paul had been divided from St. 
Peter by such a gulf as Baur imagined. 

Let us endeavour to see how the matter stands. It will be well 
to begin by considering how far the theology of the Epistle agrees 
with the doctrine of St. Peter, as he is cepicted by St. Luke in the 
Book of Acts. The following points call for notice. In Acts (ii. 
22) St. Peter calls the Saviour “Ijcotv rov Nafwpatov. In the 
Epistle the name Jesus is not used by itself, and the nickname 
*Nazoraean” has given way to the other nickname “Christian ” 
(see note on 1 Pet. iv. 16). In the Epistle we do not find the 
phrase zrats @eod (Acts ili. 13) ; but the passage of Isaiah, from which 
the phrase is taken, is constantly before the writer’s eyes. Much 
significance has been found in two expressions that are used by St. 
Peter in Acts—avépa drodederypeévov ér6 Tod Ocod (ii. 22), and Kiptov 
avrov Kai Xpiorov 6 Oeds éxoince (11. 36)—which have been thought to 
involve what was afterwards known as the Adoptianist view. But 
they do not necessarily involve it, and language of precisely the 
same character is found in thé Epistle to the Hebrews, the author 
of which was certainly not an Adoptianist (i. 2, ov €Oyxe KAnpovopov 
mévTwv, Ou ov Kai éroinoe Tovs ai@vas: 4, KpeiTTwy yevopevos TOV 
dyyéAwv: il. 2, “Incotv miotov dvta TO roujoavte aitov). The 
relation between the divine and human natures of our Lord is not 
expressed in the New Testament with the precision insisted upon 
by later theology. Even St. John writes that “the Word became 
flesh ” (i. 14), and in the Zestaments of the Twelve Patriarchs we 
find phrases that might seem to involve psilanthropism side by side 
with others that might be interpreted as Sabellianism (see Sinker’s 
Introduction, p. 91 sqq.). But the broad similarity between the 
Peter of the Acts and the Peter of the Epistle is so strong that it far 
outweighs these verbal differences. In Acts, as in the Epistle, Jesus 
was crucified by the foreknowledge of God (Acts ii. 23‘; God hath 
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raised Him up, and now He is exalted at the right hand of God (it. 
32, 33), to return once more at the restitution of all things and 
judge both quick and dead (x. 42). Even the most striking pecu- 
liarity of the Epistle, the Descent into Hell, is implicitly contained 
in the quotation from Ps. xvi. (Acts il. 25 sqq.), which is not applied 
to our Lord elsewhere in the New Testament. To Christ, again, all 
the prophets give witness (x. 43); He is Lord of all (x. 36), and for 
His Name the disciples suffer shame (v. 41). 

The last two passages are of the greatest importance. In the 
Epistle “the word of the living God” is “the word of the Lord” 
(i. 23, 25), and also the word of the spirit of Christ which spoke in 
the prophets (i. 11). Again, the Lord of the Psalmist is Christ 
(ii. 3). Thus the Name of Christ for which the Christian suffers 
reproach (iv. 14), is that same Name of the Lord on which whoso- 
ever calleth shall be saved, the only Name given under heaven 
among men whereby they can be saved (Acts ii. 21, iv. 12). It is 
St. Paul’s ““Name that is above every name” (Eph. i. 21; Phil. 
ii. 9), and it is identified in many places with the Divine Name in 
the Old Testament. 

There is, in fact, no theological difference of any moment 
between the Peter of the Epistle and the Peter of Acts, nor, on the 
other hand, between St. Peter and St. Paul. Our Epistle opens with 
the Three Names of the Trinity, and assigns to each a distinct 
part in the redemption of mankind. God is the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, as in Eph. i. 3 and in the Gospel of St. 
John xx. 18. He is also our Father (i. 17), as Creator (iv. 19), and 
Regenerator (i. 3). To Him belong foreknowledge and election 
(i. 2), judgment (i. 17), great mercy (i. 3), our calling (v. 10) and 
stablishing because He is the giver of all grace. The Son is Lord 
(i. 3), in such a sense that passages used in the Old Testament of 
Jehovah may without fear be applied to Him (ii. 3). To Hima 
doxology is addressed (iv. 11). He it was that inspired the 
prophets (i. 11). He was the spotless Lamb by whose blood we 
are redeemed (i. 19). He suffered for us, the just for the unjust 
(iii. 18). He was our sin-offering and expiation (ii. 24, ii. 18), and 
is our Pattern (ii. 21), Shepherd (ii. 25), and Overseer. He de- 
scended into Hades to preach to the dead (iii. 19, iv. 6), ascended 
into heaven, is on the right hand of God (ili. 22), and shall come 
again in the Revelation of Glory to bestow the amaranthine crown 
(v. 4). The Spirit is one of the Three (i. 2), and a Person, for 
avevya in our Epistle means a personality (see below), who was 
“sent” from heaven to forward the preaching of the gospel (i. 12). 
He sanctifies (i. 2), and rests upon the Christian (iv. 14), as the 
Spirit of glory and of God. 

Two points only are peculiar to St. Peter—the preaching in 
Hades, which is probably alluded to in Matt. xxvii. 51, 52, and 
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possibly in Eph. iv. 9; and the inspiration of prophecy by Christ, 
which may be found without great difficulty in 2 Cor. iii. 7 sqq. 
We can therefore easily understand the appeal made by St. Paul to 
St. Peter at Antioch on the ground of their common belief. The 
creed was the same, though the manner in which it expressed itself 
in conduct might be very different. 

For all those terms that we use in theology may be employed in 
two senses, the Mystic and the Disciplinarian. These two words 
denote not a difference in the thing believed, but a difference in the 
way of believing it. Let us try to make this clear without going too 
far into metaphysics. 

A Disciplinarian is one who hears God speaking to him; a 
Mystic is one who feels the presence of God within. The former 
says, ‘‘Christ is my Saviour, Shepherd, Friend, my Judge, my 
Rewarder” ; the latter says, ‘‘ Not I live, but Christ liveth in me.” 
The former sedulously distinguishes the human personality from the 
divine ; the latter desires to sink his own personality in the divine. 
Hence the leading Disciplinarian ideas are Grace considered as a 
gift, Law, Learning, Continuity, Godly Fear—in all these human 
responsibility is kept steadily in view. But the leading Mystic ideas 
are Grace as an indwelling power, Freedom, the Inner Light, 
Discontinuity (Law and Gospel, Flesh and Spirit, World and God), 
and Love. Nothing is more difficult than to define these two 
tendencies in the abstract, because they run into one another in 
shapes of manifold diversity. Yet it is easy in practice to see the 
difference between, for instance, William Laud and George Fox. 
A great part of the difficulty of discrimination arises from the fact 
that many people use mystic language, though they are really and 
truly disciplinarians. . 

Now this is just the difference of which we are sensible in 
reading the Pauline and the Petrine Epistles. Let us compare 
the two theologies from this point of view. 

In 1 Peter, God though full of mercy (i. 3), and the giver of all 
grace (v. 10), is above all holy (i. 15), and mighty (v. 6); our 
chastening Father, who sends suffering for our good (iv. 19, v. 
5 sqq.); the just Judge (i. 17); and on all these accounts He is to 
be feared with godly fear (1. 17, ii. 17). St. Peter does not speak 
of loving God, though Christians love Christ with joy unspeakable 
(i. 8). Throughout the Epistle the attitude is one of profound 
awe and reverence. Bishop Butler was a true disciple of St. 
Peter. 

On the other hand, St. Paul’s thought tends rather to the love 
of God, to joy in God (Rom. v. 8, viii. 39); and God is not merely 
Judge, Rewarder, Father, but that infinite and eternal Spirit who 
shall one day fill all things, and in whom all things shall find 
perfect rest (1 Cor. xv. 28). St. Peter teaches that after this life 
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we shall meet God, and that this must be an awful thought even 
to the righteous (iv. 18). St. Paul rejoices in the expectation of 
knowing even as we are known, and seeing face to face (1 Cor. xiii. 
12,13). It is sufficient briefly to refer to those many passages 
where St. Paul dwells on the unity of the believer with God in 
Ghrist {1 Cor: -vix 27); 

Both these views of the spiritual life have been taken by great 
saints, and both are to be found in the Gospels. What we are to 
observe is that St. Paul’s view is the more mystical, and that St. 
Peter's view is the more disciplinarian. It will be remembered 
with what sympathy St. Paul quoted upon the Areopagus the words 
of the Greek mystic—“ For in Him we live, and move, and have 
our being ; as certain also of your own poets have said, For we are 
also His offspring.” 

This general difference of intention makes itself felt at every 
point. We may select by way of illustration a few striking instances. 

Take wiorts. St. Paul uses this word in more than one shade 
of meaning, and nowhere exactly defines it. Yet we may say that 
to him it signifies much more than loving trust. It is the comfort- 
able sense of the Lord’s presence in the heart, whereby the believer 
is able to say, “Yet I live; and yet no longer I, but Christ liveth 
in me: and that life which now I live in the flesh I live in faith, 
the faith which is in the Son of God, who loved me, and gave 
Himself up for me” (Gal. ii. 20). It is because of this mystic sense 
of faith as producing a real unifying contact between the soul and 
Christ, that St. Paul is able to speak of the believer as justified by 
faith and not by works of law. He is so justified because he has 
within him the Source cf life and righteousness, because by faith 
he is one with the Risen Lord. 

Now, compare the language of St. Paul with that of St. James, 
By works a man is justified, and not by faith only.” St. James 
has been harmonised with St. Paul, but only by force. It is palpable 
that the two use “faith” and ‘“‘justify” in different senses. St. 
Peter says that good conduct is thankworthy (ii. 19), that the 


righteous man is hardly saved (iv. 18); and these phrases imply a ~ 


similar conception to that of St. James. Conduct is something ; 
it springs from the motive, and receives its value from the motive ; 
yet at the same time it reacts upon the motive. In the view of 
St. Paul, action is merely the sign of the inspiration within, and has 
no other value; in that of St. Peter and St. James it is not merely 
the sign of faith, but the necessary condition of a higher and stronger 
faith. Neither St. Peter nor St. James would have denied that the 
Christian is saved by faith, though probably they would not have 
said that he is justified by faith (cf. 1 Pet. i. 5, 9 with Gal. ii. 16). 
But to them faith is not so much the presence of God in the heart, 
as the steadfast will to follow God through all the trials of life. The 
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\practical difference between these two conceptions of the same 


thing is very great indeed, as we know from history. 

St. Peter does not define Faith, but he uses the word in the 
same sense as the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. ‘“ Faith 
is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen... he that cometh unto God must believe that He is, and 
that He is a rewarder of them that diligently seek Him” (Heb. 
xi. 1, 6). It is not merely belief, which may be non-moral or 
even immoral (Jas. ii. 19), but strong conviction, carrying with it 
trustful obedience in the midst of trials which we do not under- 
stand, godly fear, and the love of Christ. It is not salvation, but 
it is the way to salvation (1 Pet. i. 9); it destroys sin, but only 
through patience under suffering (1 Pet. iv. 1). Strong conviction 
is its beginning, but the blessing of God rests upon the disposition 
which it produces, on the conduct in which it finds expression. St. 
Peter’s conception of faith we may say is simpler, more Hebrew, 
more evangelical, than that of St. Paul. His Faith is that which 
we find expressed in Ps. cxix. 

Or take again the word xd¢pis. From the mystical Pauline point 
of view Faith and Grace are really the same thing; they differ only 
in so far as the divine immanence, the unity between God and man, 
must have an earthward as well as a heavenward side. Faith is 
Grace, the inner life, the divine life manifesting itself in man ; and 
the gifts of Grace (yapiopara) are those spiritual supernatural 
infusions which testify to the immediate presence of the Holy 
(host (Rom. 1. 11, vi: 23; © Cor. °xit.; even in’ Rom. xii. 6.the 
idea is the same). In St. Peter, Grace is not the life, but anything 
that conduces to the life, any gift of the personal God to the 
personal man, any good thing whatever that comes down to us 
from the merciful Father—the gospel (i. 10), the promised joy of 
heaven (i. 13), or life (iii. 7), or money and the power of dispensing 
hospitality (iv. 9, 10). Grace is the bounty, or mercy, or favour 
of God. Here again St. Peter is more evangelical, more Jewish. 
God is the good Father who bestows; the Christian is the good 
child, the faithful servant, who receives, and receives more in | ro- 
portion to the faithfulness of his service. God’s gifts are free, of 
course, but this thought does not trouble St. Peter. He does not 
speculate about it, nor go out of his way to ask why some men 


receive and some do not. God is free, but He is good, and not 


arbitrary, and this suffices for the apostle’s simple creed. 

One striking consequence of this theological attitude is, that 
in the mind of St. Peter the future outweighs the present to a much 
greater degree than in that of St. Paul, St. John, or the mystics 
generally. Faith has, indeed, a present assurance in the Spirit of 
glory and of God which “rests upon” the Christian, as the 
Shechinah rested on the tabernacle (iv. 14), and causes joy un. 
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speakable and full of glory (i. 8); but it is closely allied, indeed 
it is almost the same thing with Hope, as it is also in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. Here, again, Peter is more evangelical; and his 
sober patience is just what we should expect in a personal companion 
of Christ’s after the day of Ascension. His frame of mind is that 
which is suggested by the later parables in St. Matthew’s Gospel. 
The kingdom of heaven is as a man travelling into a far country. 
Soon He will return bringing His reward with Him. Meanwhile 
His servants dwell as strangers, as pilgrims, in a world of trouble. 
aid are kept through faith unto salvation ready to be revealed 
(i. 5); they are to hope perfectly for the grace that is to be brought 
(i. ae they are to look for the return of the Chief Shepherd with 
the amaranthine crown (v. 4). The Christian has joy, peace, good 
days (ili. 10), but his lot here is one of temptation; and tempta- 
tion is not the bitter strife against evil within, but the crushing 
load of sorrow from without (i. 6, 7). What we mean by temptation 
in our modern phraseology is called by St. Paul dyapria, by St. 
Peter ériGupia. The same sense of the inadequacy of the present 
life is to be found, of course, in St. Paul (1 Cor. xv. 19); but St. 
Paul had felt a deeper mental anguish, and risen to a more 
triumphant sense of victory than St. Peter. Hence, though he 
prizes hope, he is less oppressed by the deferring of the hope. 

A few words may be added here on the psychological and 
ethical terminology of St. Peter, which is entirely unlike that of 
St. Paul. IIvedua, as applied to man, denotes his soul as a whole, 
considered as immaterial and immortal. It is used of disembodied 
spirits (ili. 19), and i is opposed to oapé as mind to body. In one 
place (iil. 4, jovytov mvedparos) it signifies merely disposition or 
temper. But St. Peter never employs it, as St. Paul frequently 
does, to denote inspiration, or the faculty through which man is 
capable of inspiration. He does not distinguish it from yyy (cf. 
1 Thess. v. 23; 1 Cor. xv. 45, 46) or from vois (cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 
14, 15). Two very important points are here involved. One has 
already been noticed, that, as applied to the Holy Spirit, rvedya must 
certainly in 1 Peter mean Ghost or Personality. The other is that 
St. Peter could not say, as St. Paul does, “the spiritual man judgeth 
all things.” Both the phrase and the idea are foreign to him. He 
points no antithesis between veda and ypdppa, nor, in an ethical 
sense, between zveiya and odpé. Indeed, in the First Epistle cdpé 
has no moral significance at all; it means simply the body (cf., how- 
ever, 2 Pet. ii. 10, 18), though the desires belong to the flesh (ii. 11). 
Kéopos also is simply the world (i. 20, v. 9), not the evil world. 
Vux7, again, denotes the whole inner nature of man, the principle 
of life, the personality (see i. 9, 22, ii. 25, iii. 20, iv. 19). It does 
not bear the sense of the lower life of sense or carnal understand- 
ing, opposed to the higher life of reason or intelligence ; hence such 
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phrases as Yvxixds avOpwros (1 Cor. ii. 14), cdma Wuyixov (cid. 
xv. 44), do not, and indeed could not, occur. Wvy7 is, in fact, the 
very word which St. Peter uses throughout of the soul in relation 
to the religious life. Besides these words, we have d.avora (i. 13), 
évvowa (iv. I), érufvpiae (i. 14, ll. II, iv. 2, 3), and the Hebraistic 
kapodta (i. 22, ill. 4, 15). It is a simple, slender, rather archaic list 
of words, just sufficient for the author’s purpose, taken from common 
usage, and clearly untinged by speculation. 

It has been pointed out in the foregoing paragraphs that the 
Petrine theology regards God as the object of Christian thought, 
aspiration, worship, rather than of experience, possession, inner 
realisation ; that it dwells on the transcendental nature and majesty 
of God, rather than on the mystic union between God and the 
believer. St. Peter does not, indeed, fail to do justice co the 
experimental side of the religious life; his people have “ tasted 
that the Lord is good” (ii. 3). Still, his view is predominantly 
objective ; and this is at all times the attitude of the disciplinarian. 
He gives very few details of the religious life as it existed among 
his readers ; this was not his object. But there are in the Epistle 
a certain number of ideas and words belonging to the sphere of 
practical theology; and these all point in the same direction. 
Everything is simple, easy, stamped by plain, pastoral common 
sense ; everything again is conservative ; the Church has advanced 
from its old Hebrew resting-place, but no further than is necessary. 

The first great point that we notice is, that the corruption of man 
is still regarded in the same light as in the Old Testament and the 
Gospels. ‘There is, at any rate, no trace of the Pauline doctrine of 
inherited sin, and dyapria always means the concrete act, “a sin,” 
as in the Synoptic Gospels, not ‘“‘sinfulness,” as in the mystics St. 
Paul and St. John. Even when he is speaking of the saving power 
of Baptism, St. Peter calls moral evil “the filth of the flesh,” and 
appears to mean simply that sin is the yielding to those desires 
which have their root in the body. We cannot absolutely infer 
from his silence that he did not know, or did not approve, the 
doctrine of St. Paul, but he certainly is silent. To another very 
important Pauline doctrine, that of Imputation, he makes not the 
slightest allusion, and we may gather with confidence that he would 
not have admitted it without reservation, for he speaks of “the 
righteous man” in exactly the same way as the Psalmist or the 
Book of Proverbs (iv. 18). 

Equally important is the absence of the word Law. There is no 
sign of any difficulty or dispute, nor is any difference whatever made, 
between Jew and Gentile. Both appear to be living in peace, side 
by side under the same authoritative supervision. We may account 
for this remarkable fact in different ways. We may suppose that 
the whole Church was violently agitated by the circumcision dispute, 
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and did not settle down in quiet for some years; and this is the 
view which has been derived from too exclusive a use of the 
Epistles of St. Paul. Or we may. suppose that the heat was 
generated by a handful of fanatics, that it was a mere crackling of 
thorns, which never received any support from the Twelve, and died 
away at once; and this is the view which we should gather from the 
Book of Acts. What St. Paul wrote about the Law, except in 
Galatians, is not directly i 
of his mystic belief that all external authority disappeared with the 
advent of the Spirit. That St. Peter did not share this belief is 
abundantly evident ; but why should we expect him to write against 
it? Orif he was writing against it, how could he do so more properly 
than by such an Epistle as the present ? 

The truth appears to be that, in the mind of St. Peter, Chris- 
tianity itself is a Law, the will of God (ii. 15), the Law fulfilled, 
transfigured, re-established on a surer foundation by Jesus Christ, 
yet still in its eternal elements, in its essential nature as Law, lying 
at the root of all moral life. Hence in St. Peter we find that same 
sense of the continuity of history which is so nobly expressed in 
Hebrews. ‘There has been no rejection of the Jew; he has simply 
been called like everybody else to move on to a higher plane. There 
is no antithesis between Law and Promise. ‘The titles of the chosen 
people are transferred without hesitation to the Christian community. 
The Christians are priests, kings, a holy nation, the people that God 
always had in view; they are the Diaspora, pilgrims like Abraham ; 
and all good women are daughters of Sarah. There is no trace of © 
bitterness against the Jews. In a word, history flows on from the 
far past to the present in a widening but continuous stream. 

Closely allied to the continuity of the faith is its authority. In 
the view of St. Paul there is no authority except that of the inner 
light ; the spiritual man judgeth all things, and is judged of none. 
Freedom is emancipation from all external control; it is based on 
that conscious union with God which lifts a man above all precepts 
and ordinances. 

‘But there is another view that Grace (as John Wesley said) is 
not necessarily Light, and that, at the outset of the spiritual life, — 
men must do, not because they understand and love, but in order 
that they may understand and love. 

Here, again, we may test the difference between the apostles at 
many significant points. In the eyes of St. Peter all Christians are Bs 
“babes” (ii. 2); it is their natural estate in this life, and to the end 
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Catechism as “ milk” for babes, and contrasts it with the “ strong 
meat,” the deeper and wider belief of the grown-up Christian. 
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he seems to mean that the lower belief of obedience is a natural 
preparation for the higher belief of intelligence, that as a regular 
thing men do rise through the state of Law to the state of Freedom. 
This attitude we may call that of disciplinary mysticism (Heb. v. 12, 
13). But to the mind of St. Paul the evil of this lower stage is 
more obvious than its good. “Milk” is the food of the carnal, of 
the weak brother who sets great store by externals, and is always 
ready to quarrel about them. To him the “babe” is not the 
Christian, as to St. Peter, nor the novice,-as to the author of 
Hebrews, but the formalist, the disciplinarian (1 Cor. ili. 1). Ob- 
viously St. Peter would restrict within reasonable limits that right 
of private judgment which St. Paul bestows without reserve on 
all Christians. Notice again the use of the word vopatvew and 
moynv in St. Peter (ii. 25, v. 2, 4). St. Paul hardly uses this 
appropriate metaphor of the Christian pastor (Acts xx. 28; Eph. 
iv. 11), and never applies it to Christ. Another important word is 
dytos, which in St. Paul is often a noun—all Christians are saints ; 
but in St. Peter is only an adjective—all Christians ought to become 
saints. Or observe how St. Peter directs his people to speak like 
the oracles of God (iv. 11). Scripture is the external norm or 
pattern for all our words. Or, again, how St. Paul relaxes the gospel 
tule of marriage, to this extent at least, that in the case of mixed 
marriages, if the heathen partner desires a separation, the Christian 





partner is not under bondage (1 Cor. vil. 15). ‘‘ For,” the apostle 


adds, “ what knowest thou, O wife, whether thou shalt save thy 
husband? or what knowest thou, O man, whether thou shalt save 
thy wife?” But St. Peter appears to know of no such liberty, and 
exhorts all wives to be in subjection to their own husbands, “that 
if any obey not the word, they also may without the word be won 
by the conversation of the wives” (iii. 1). 

But more important than all is the entire absence in 1 Peter of 
any allusion to Christian prophecy. ‘The point is of such conse- 
quence that it may be permissible to deal with it at some little 
length. 

, Inthe Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke (not in St. Mark or 
St. John) our Lord speaks of sending prophets to the Church 
(Matt. x. 41; Luke xi. 49). They are distinguished from “wise 
men and scribes” (Matt. xxiii. 34). Prophecy is a miraculous gift, 
analogous to the power of casting out devils, and might be bestowed 
on or assumed by people whose conduct was not good (Matt. 


vii. 22). These are false prophets (Matt. vii. 15); and we gather 


that the false prophet specially concerned himself with that topic 
on which Christians are forbidden to speculate (Matt. xxiv. 36), 


the day and hour of the Second Advent (Matt. xxiv. 11, 23, 24). 
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At the beginning of the Book of Acts we read of the outpouring 
of the spirit of prophecy on the day of Pentecost, and on several 
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occasions we find the same gift bestowed on the newly baptized. 
We may suppose this form of prophecy to have been an ecstatic 
outburst of thanksgiving and adoration ; but this particular form of 
the grace does not appear to have been universal or permanent, 
nor did it make its recipient a prophet in the regular acceptation 
of the word. 

But we meet also with persons who were recognised as prophets 
and of the same family as the prophets of old, because in their case 
inspiration was not, indeed, habitual,—this it never was,—but at 
any rate frequently recurrent. We find them at Jerusalem (xi. 27), 
at Antioch (xiii. 1), at Tyre (xxi. 4), at Caesarea (xxi. 9), but not 
elsewhere. Some of them were men, some were “virgins.” They 
read the secrets of men’s hearts (v. 3), or predicted future events 
(xi. 28, xxi. 11), or delivered special mandates from the Holy Spirit 
to the Church (xiii. 2). Some of them were also teachers (xiii. 1) ; 
and two, Judas and Silas, exhorted the brethren at Antioch with 
many words (xv. 32), explaining to them the circumcision dispute, 
and pressing upon them the acceptance of the Jerusalem Decree. 

One passage in the Book of Acts relating to prophecy is so 
important that it calls for special comment. Originally there were 
at Antioch two Churches, one of Jews and one of Greeks, and even 
at the time described in the thirteenth chapter it is not clear to 
what extent the two had been amalgamated. The Gentile Church 
was founded by men of Cyrene, and Lucius of Cyrene was one of 
the prophets and teachers by whom Barnabas and Saul were set 
apart for their mission (xi. 19, 20, xiii. 1) The selection or 
ordination of the two evangelists may possibly have been the act 
of the Greek Church alone. Nor is it certain what it was that the 
prophets and teachers actually did. We may, however, suppose 
with great probability that the plan of a missionary campaign had 
already been discussed and approved, and that the whole Church 
was gathered together, fasting and praying for some definite word 
from the Holy Ghost, telling them whither to go and whom to 
send. All eyes and hearts would be fixed upon the five prophets 
through whom the heavenly voice had so often made itself heard 
before. At last the mandate comes and the mouthpiece speaks : 
‘Separate me Barnabas and Saul.” A very similar account of the 
method of prophecy is given by Hermas, who knew it well. ‘ When 
the man who hath the divine spirit cometh into a congregation of 
righteous men who have the faith of the divine spirit, and inter- 
cession of the congregation of those men is made to God, then the 
angel of the prophetic spirit, who is attached to him, fills the man, 
and the man being filled with the Holy Ghost speaketh to the 
assembly as the Lord willeth” (dZand. xi. 9). What we find 
described here is not the ordinary meeting for public worship, but 
a special assembly of intercession for a definite object. ; J 
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Elsewhere also (1 Tim. i. 18, iv. 14) we find the prophet playing 
the same part in the selection of God’s ministers. Timothy, how- 
ever, though marked out by the prophets, was commissioned and, 
as we should say, ordained by the laying on of the hands of the 
presbytery. St. Luke does not expressly say that the presbyters laid 
hands on Barnabas and Saul, but this is probably what he means. 

Generally speaking, from the Book of Acts we should infer 
that the gift of prophecy, in the proper sense of the word, was not 
commonly bestowed, that its form was that-of direct inspiration, 
that its expression was occasional and limited. In 1 Peter, James, 
Jude, Hebrews, we read of no prophets at all. In 2 Peter (ii. 11) 
mention is made of false prophets. John knows both of false 
prophets and of true (r John iv. 1; Apoc. xi. 18, xix. 20). It 
we take the Pauline Epistles, we find little or no trace of the 
existence of prophets at Ephesus (see, however, Eph. iv. 11), or 
Philippi, or Colossae, or in Galatia, or at Rome. Prophecy is, 
indeed, mentioned in the Epistle to the Romans (xii. 6) ; but when 
the apostle tells us that he longed to impart unto that Church some 
spiritual gift (i. 11), we are probably to understand that he hoped 
to stir up a grace which as yet had not been bestowed upon it. 
But in two Churches, at Thessalonica and at Corinth, we find a 
very different state of things. Both were new Churches, composed 
probably in the main of Gentiles, who but a few months before had 
been idolaters. Yet in both these communities prophets were very 
numerous, and the apostle gave them great encouragement (1 Thess. 
weg); £ Cor. xiv. 39). 

At Thessalonica the prophets were busily doing exactly what 
our Lord forbade, they were proclaiming that the day of Christ 
was imminent (évéoryxer, ii, 2) ; and for this error they were rebuked 
by St. Paul. Even in this town, prophetism appears to have been 
very active and, on the whole, mischievous. There were those who 
regarded it with disfavour, and wished to suppress it altogether, or, 
at any rate, to bring it under control by the imposition of restraints 
which St. Paul thought too rigorous. ‘ Quench not the Spirit,” he 
says; “despise not prophesyings” (1 Thess. v. 19, 20). At the 
same time he adds a needful word of warning: “ Prove all things; 
hold fast that which is good.” 

But at Corinth the state of affairs was really extraordinary. 
The number of those who laid claim to the spiritual gifts of speak- 
ing with tongues and of prophecy must have been very large. But 
these miraculous endowments, instead of leading to meekness and 
unity, caused much angry rivalry, which turned even the public 
worship of the Church into a scene of disorder. These were not 
good fruits ; indeed, to speak quite plainly, they are the contra- 
diction of anything that we can reasonably attribute to the Spirit of 
God. St. Paul treats these extravagances with great wisdom. He 
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asserts his own authority, both as apostle and as prophet, with 
explicit resolution. But he deals only with the symptoms, with the 
disorders. He does not name the offenders, nor does he charge 
them with self-deceit, nor does he expressly point out in what way 
their notion of ‘‘ prophecy,” of “‘liberty,” was connected with those 
moral and doctrinal extravagances which he condemns. But he 
lays down firmly the rule of decency and order, the great principles 
of Charity and Unity, and points out clearly the besetting danger of 
what in the eighteenth century was called Enthusiasm. ‘ Know- 
ledge puffeth up.” Knowledge, the knowledge of mysteries, is 
very closely related to prophecy. A close parallel to the conduct 
of St. Pau! is to be found in that of George Fox towards the 
Bristol fanatics. Fox was in the same position as the apostle. 
He, too, had fostered and encouraged prophecy, and, when the 
behaviour of Naylor opened his eyes to the gulf at his feet, he acted 
in the same way as St. Paul, not denying his own principles, but 
building the necessary fence along the edge of the precipice with 
authority, discretion, and reserve. 

From Fox’s own account we could hardly guess the nature and 
the peril of the Bristol crisis, and we can do little more than guess 
at the inner history of the Corinthian Church. But in the time of 
Fox, and afterwards of Wesley, Bristol, a seaport and a great seat 
of the slave trade, was not unlike Corinth in some pertinent features. 
Corinth had never borne a good reputation, nor had Greeks ever 
been patient of discipline in any shape. It is in such places that 
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the leaven of Christianity produces the most violent fermentation. — 


Sudden conversions are common ; and the sudden conversion of an 
undisciplined character is always strongly mystical. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to find many prophets in the town, nor is it difficult 
to conjecture what would be the results. 

At Corinth, as elsewhere, prophecy bore its usual and proper 
form of “revelation” (1 Cor. xiv. 26), that is to say, of immediate 
communication from the Holy Spirit. Revelation always implies 
Ecstasy (Acts x. 10, xl. 5,.xx. 17), that state which is also called 
“being in the Spirit” (Apoc. 1. 10), and is described by St. Paul 
himself (2 Cor. xii. 2) as a condition in which the man knew not 
whether he were in the body or out of it. It was, in fact, a trance, 
in which sense was suspended, but intelligence, though not active, 
was quickened into a condition of high receptivity. The prophet 
understood what he saw or heard, and when he spoke, spoke intelli- 
gible words. Hence he might be said to edify, comfort, console 
(1 Cor. xiv. 3). He read the secrets of men’s hearts (¢dd. 24, 25), 
and the hearers might learn from his prophecies (cd. 31). Both 
the prophet and the speaker with tongues were allowed to “give 


thanks” after Communion (7d/d. 16). But the Prophet is expressly 
distinguished from the Teacher (1 Cor, xii, 28). The distinction — 
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rests not so much on the matter of prophecy as on its form. 
Prophecy was ecstatic (those later writers who denied this only 
meant that Christian ecstasy differed from Pagan); it was a direct 
communication from the Spirit, a revelation, not, like Teaching, an 
exposition of other men’s revelations. For this reason the Prophet 
took rank before the Teacher, indeed before every member of the 
Church except the apostles. Yet, of course, the same man might 
be at once Apostle, Prophet, and Teacher. The Prophet was an 
ornament, but not an officer of the Church ; and the manifestation 
of his gift was so occasional that he cannot have been intrusted, at 
any rate in his capacity of Prophet, with any regular ministrations. 
Indeed this is self-evident from the fact that there were women who 
prophesied as well as men. 

When we come to ask what were the precise subjects of Corin- 
thian prophecy, we find ourselves on uncertain ground. Yet, when 
we consider the topics dwelt upon by the apostle, and compare them 
with what we know to have been the themes of prophecy elsewhere, 
we can arrive at a tenable conclusion. 

At Thessalonica, the favourite subject was the Second Advent, 
a question which involved that of the condition of the faithful dead 
(1 Thess. iv. 14 sqq.). Beyond a doubt this would be the pre- 
dominant burden of speculation at Corinth also, as it always has 
been everywhere. Hence St. Paul addresses to that Church the 
noblest of all his prophecies on this very point (1 Cor. xv.). There 
were many ways in which the prophet might speak of Eschatology 
without infringing our Lord’s prohibition. He might have a vision 
of the angelic hierarchy, like Ignatius, or of the state of the soul 
after death, like Perpetua, or of heaven and hell, like the author 
of the Apocalypse of Peter, or of the signs that precede the Second 
Advent, like the author of the Didache. Even this alluring theme 
was full of peril. It was forbidden to fix a date for the Second 
Advent, and this command was often forgotten. But there were 
some at Corinth who denied the resurrection of the dead. If 
St. Paul means that they denied the resurrection of the body, there 
were Gnostic prophets who did the same thing. 

Again, there were those who defended the act of the man who 


-had married his father’s wife (1 Cor. v. 1, 2). St. Paul tells them 
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that they are “puffed up.” But it is knowledge which “ puffeth up ” 
(vill. 1), and knowledge is practically identical with prophecy (xiii. 2). 
Sexual irregularity has, in fact, often been justified by pretenders to 
the inner light, and cannot be justified in any other way. 

Another subject which exercised the minds of the prophets was 
that of Church discipline. Ignatius gives us the text of one of his 
own prophecies, in which occur the words, ‘Do nothing without 
the bishop” (/z/. vii.). Hermas also touches on the relation of 
the prophet to the presbyter (7s. iil. 1. 8, 9), and Montanism was 
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largely concerned with this point. If there were prophecies on the 
one side, there would be prophecies also on the other, and certainly 
the Corinthian prophets, numerous and self-assertive, and claiming 
some authority in the regulation of public worship, would not 
tamely submit to the direction of officials. Indeed, in the Corin- 
thian Church we cannot affirm with confidence that there were any 
officials at all. 

To some extent the Corinthians must: have been self-deluded. 
The genuine spirit of prophecy has never been given to masses of 
men ; nor can it often have been bestowed upon those who, but the 
other day, were worshipping stocks and stones, and contaminated 
by the vices of such a city as Corinth. But St. Paul could not 
absolutely forbid this outbreak of fanaticism. He was himself the 
most remarkable of Christian prophets, full of the Holy Ghost, and 
longing unspeakably to see others like himself. He would believe 
the best. After all, among the tares would be blades of wheat, and 
he would not dare to run the risk of plucking up these. But the 
consequences are very clearly to be discerned. The Church of 
Corinth was full of the most shocking disorders, both in faith (1 Cor. 
xv. 12) and in morals. If there was any control there, we cannot 
see where it resided, or what was its good. It is not too much to 
say, that if this form of prophetism had not disappeared, the Church 
could not possibly have endured. 

Prophetism sums up in one word the difference between St. Paul 
the mystic and St. Peter the disciplinarian. Where a body of 
prophets has assumed the direction of affairs, discipline is impos- 
sible. But it is evident that the confusion which reigned at Corinth, 
and possibly in a lower degree at Thessalonica, was abnormal. The 
vast majority of the Churches were, as they had been from the first, 
carefully instructed and diligently supervised ; and what is true of a 
couple of Greek communities in Europe is by no means true of 
Asiatic Christianity. How things were ordered in the Eastern 
Churches we can gather with confidence from the notices in the 
Book of Acts, from 1 Peter, from Hebrews, and from the Letters 
to the Seven Churches in the Apocalypse. Indeed, the Pastoral 
Epistles of St. Paul tell the same tale. 

The communities addressed in 1 Peter were clearly under strict 
and sober government; but their organisation, as far as we are able 
to descry it, was of a very simple, primitive kind. In the first place, 
the writer does not use the word “Church,” a peculiarity which he 
shares with Hebrews, for in that Epistle also, ‘‘Church,” though 
it twice occurs (ii. 12, in quotation from O.T., xii. 23), does not 
bear its familiar technical sense. “He calls himself ‘an apostle 
of Jesus Christ” (i. 1), or, what is the same thing, “‘a witness of the 
sufferings of Christ” (v. 1); but he writes with the greatest modesty 


in a tone of exhortation, not of command, exhorting, not rebuking, 
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calling himself a brother of the presbyters. Nothing in the Epistle 
is more authoritative than the brief emphatic phrase in which he 
commends the faithfulness of so eminent a man as Silvanus. 
Clearly he expected to be heard with deference ; but the tone is just 
what we should have expected in St. Peter, and just what we should 
not have expected in anyone masquerading under his name. He 
addresses his readers as the Dispersion, the brethren or brotherhood 
(“the brethren” is a familiar phrase in Acts), and uses the word 
“Christian.” If there were any widows-or orphans receiving 
regular assistance from the common fund, at any rate they are not 
mentioned. The Deacon possibly did not exist, certainly is not, 
named. ‘There was no Bishop; the noun ézicxozos is used of 
Christ (ii. 25), and the verb é.cKozety of the Presbyters (v. 2), ina 
manner which shows us how the title came into being as a synonym 
for Shepherd; but it has not as yet definitely assumed an official 
sense. On the other hand, the Presbyter who, as we know from 
Acts, was the original rector and pastor of the Church, wields great 
authority, which he is strongly admonished to exert with willingness, 
uprightness, and sobriety. Of the Sacraments, Baptism is spoken of 
as having a saving power (iii. 21); the Eucharist is not mentioned. 

Thus the organisation also appears to be marked by the same 
primitive simplicity that we have noticed as characteristic of the 
Epistle in other points. If we attach any historical value to Acts 
—and how can we help doing this?—the polity of the Petrine 
Churches is more conservative than that depicted in or suggested by 
any of the Pauline Epistles. 

But, now, if the relation between the Petrine and Pauline 
Epistles is as it has here been described, if in dogma they agree 
and in practice they differ, and if, when they differ, the Petrine 
Epistle is more primitive, as it proved to be more enduring, how 
are we to explain these singular facts? 

We may say that the sub-apostolic Church, with all its reverence 
for St. Paul, failed to understand his idea of Freedom, that his pure 
and noble mysticism was too hard for them (dvevéyrov, 2 Pet. iii. 16), 
that the time for it was not yet come, and that God sent His people 
back again into the wilderness after a first glimpse of the Promised 
Land. 

But, then, how are we to account for the fact that where the 
Petrine writer falls away from St. Paul he is falling back upon 
the Synoptic Gospels? If his Christianity had been derived from 
_ that of St. Paul he could not have taken this line. Those who 
started from a misunderstanding of the mysticism of St. Paul became 
_ Antinomians ; this is what actually happened to many of the Gnostics, 
and to many sects in later times. If the Petrine writer fell back, he 
must have had something to fall back upon. There must have 
been some other stamp of Christianity, some other method of 
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working out in detail the truth of the Resurrection, than that 
described in the Pauline Epistles. That there actually was one— 
indeed that there were several—we learn not only from the Gospels 
and the rest of the New Testament, but from St. Paul’s own 
testimony. 

But if this is the case, why should the Petrine writer be thought 
to have fallen back at all? Why should not his Epistle be just 
what it professes to be, the work of St. Peter himself? 


Note on Post-Apostolic Prophecy. 


Ignatius describes one subject of his prophetic visions in ZradJ. 
v., Ovvapat voc Ta €roupavia Kat Tas ToTODETius TAS ayy<ALKas Kal TAS 
cvoTaces TUS GpxovTiKds, dpatd Te Kal Gopatu. 

In another very remarkable passage, P/z/. vii., he gives the actual 
text of one of his prophecies, 70 dé IIvedua éxnpvocey r€yov tdade- 
xopis TOU emirkomou pendev TOLELTE? THY TApKa YUoV ws vaov Ocod 
Typetre’ THY evwow dyan are TOUS pepe pods pevyere: pupental yiver be 
*Inood Xpurrod, @s Kal avros Tov Ilarpos avrod. 

Here it is to be observed that the subject-matter is the same as 
that of the Teacher, but that the form is entirely different from that 
of Teaching. ‘The admonitions are given as a direct communica- 
tion from the Holy Spirit; hence in style they are ejaculatory and 
dogmatic, not discursive. 

Ignatius exhorted Polycarp to pray for the same gift. 

Polycarp, i ly aiTov oiverw Theiove 7 YS EXEL. 

Ibid. ii., ru SF dopara aire va cor PavepwOh, tva pydevos Aelry 
Kal TavTOS ee TEPLOT EUS. 

Polycarp acknowledges that he himself did not possess the gift 
of prophecy. 

Ad Phil. xii., “confido enim uos bene exercitatos esse in sacris 
literis, et nihil uos latet ; mihi autem non est concessum.” It was 
enough for him to follow humbly in the footsteps of St. Paul, 
ibid, iil. 

Here we see that a great and recognised and most authoritative 
Teacher might yet not be a prophet. But before Polycarp’s death 
this grace was vouchsafed to him. Martyrium Polye. v., de pe 
Cavra Kataxajvat. With him as with all prophets the gift took the 
form of a vision or voice. 

The prophecies of Montanus, Prisca, Maximilla, and others of 
the same sect, will be found collected in Bonwetsch, J/ontanismus, 
p- 197 sqq. aif . 

Tertullian says of them, de exhort. cast. 10, “uisiones uident et 
ponentes faciem deorsum etiam uoces audiunt manifestas tam 
salutares quam occultas.” : 

Sa/utares means moral or disciplinary, as in the second passage _ 
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from Ignatius. Occu/tas means pertaining to heavenly mysteries, 
as in the first. Oehler does not explain the words ponentes faciem 
deorsum ; apparently the prophet bent his head downwards in the 
attitude of listening to a voice from above. 

Of Ecstasy, Tertullian says, adv. Mare. iv. 22, “gratiae extasis 
amentia. In spiritu enim homo constitutus, praesertim cum gloriam 
Dei conspicit, uel cum per eum Deus loquitur, necesse est excidat 
sensu, obumbratus scilicet uirtute diuina.” This agrees very well 
with the language of St. Paul. 

Alcibiades (or Miltiades), Eus. H. 2. v. 17. 1, wrote a treatise 
against the Montanists entitled rept rod pi dety év exotdoe: Aadeiv : 
but he was certainly using the word éxoracis in a peculiar sense, 
for it is used of true Christian prophecy, Acts x. Io, xi. 5, Xx. 17, 
and “to speak in ecstasy” means neither more nor less than “to 
speak in the Spirit.” And the author to whom we owe our know- 
ledge of this treatise of Alcibiades (or Miltiades) goes on to say that 
the mark of the false prophet is not ecstasy but parecstasy—that is 
to say, debased ecstasy. 6 Wevdorpopyrns ev Trapexordcet, @ emeTat 
ddea Kal adoia, dpyopevos pev e€ Exovoiov dpabias, kataotpépuv be 
eis axovoov paviay Yuxns. The false prophet was culpably ignorant 
—that is to say, he was one so far deficient in morals, or instruction, 
or both, that the brethren could not regard him as a likely organ 
for the prophetic spirit, and his trance was “‘a madness.” Madness 
will mean frenzied utterance or gesticulation and ‘“ possession.” 
The last, in particular, was a most serious point. Simon Magus 
“save out that he himself was some great one” (Acts vill. 9); and 
Montanus said, “I am the Lord God Almighty coming down in 
man ” (Epiph. //aer.. xi. p. 437),—a phrase which is strictly analogous 
to that of the demoniac, ‘‘ My name is Legion” (Mark v. 9). The 
idea that the spirit, good or bad, takes possession of the man, 
replaces his personality, and speaks with his own voice, is wholly 
alien to Biblical prophecy, and belongs to demonology or heathen 
vaticination. But ignorance was quite serious enough. It would 
be shown by demanding payment or expecting reward as a prophet 
(Eus. 7. £. v. 18; Hermas, dAZand. xi.) ; by doctrinal unsoundness 
(1 John iv. 1, 2); and in the eyes of a loyal Churchman by inter- 
ference with the wholesome and apostolic discipline of the Church. 

Professor Harnack (Lehre der swolf Apostel, p. 126) is inclined 
to regard all these tests as invented by the later Church for the 
purpose of condemning the. Montanists. But they are obvious 





_ deductions from eternal common sense. Except non-fulfilment of 


predictions, for which the existing brotherhood might have to wait 
in vain, the one and only test of genuine prophecy is that of con- 
formity to the teaching and practice of undoubted prophets, of 
Christ and His apostles ; and this test all Christians were bound to 
apply at all times under very serious penalties. 
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A careful review of the facts seems to show two things very 
distinctly : (1) that the condition of the Corinthian Church is not to 
be regarded as the normal state of a Christian community in the 
time of the apostles ; (2) that the Prophet is not, and cannot be, the 
same thing as the Teacher. ‘The two functions might, no doubt, be 
combined, but in themselves they are radically different. 


§ 7. ST. PETER AND ST. PAUL IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


We may proceed to compare, in the next place, the characters 
and histories of St. Paul and St. Peter. To some extent, at any- 
rate, the investigation will throw further light upon the conclusions 
arrived at in the preceding chapter. 

When St. Stephen was stoned to death the witnesses laid down 
their clothes at the feet of a young man whose name was Saul 
(Acts vii. 58). He was of the tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew of 
Hebrews, and a Pharisee (Phil. iii. 5), born in ‘Tarsus of Cilicia, but 
brought up in Jerusalem, where he sat at the feet of the famous 
Gamaliel (Acts xxiii. 3). He was a Roman citizen, and son of a 
Roman citizen (Acts xxii. 28), spoke and wrote Greek, used the 
Greek Bible, and had some acquaintance with Greek literature 
(Acie xvii. 28 > 1 Gor. xy 3335 slit ner). 

We are not told at what age he left Tarsus, but he was probably 
verging on man’s estate at the time, for he had already been intro- 
duced to the study of the Greek poets, and he continued to regard 
the city as his home and natural place of shelter (Acts ix. 30). He 
was no cosmopolitan, and though he passed his early years under 
the shadow of a Greek university, remained a strict Jew. Yet 
Tarsus was a Stoic stronghold, and St. Paul had read and admired 
at least one Stoic poet. He was aware then that there was current 
among educated heathen a view of God as the great indwelling 
Spirit which is antagonistic to any shape of formalism. But doubt- 
less he had imbibed this belief from Scripture, and from the 
struggles of his own spiritual experience—if we may regard Rom. 
vil. 9 sqq. as referring to a time preceding that of his conversion. 
We may suppose that he was a Pharisaic Mystic of the same type 
as St. James. But we first see him at Jerusalem, approving of 
Stephen’s death, leading and goading on the party of persecution. 

So far he appears to us as well-born, probably wealthy, well- 
educated, still young, full of fiery conviction and prompt resolution, 
a natural leader of men in times of great excitement. He was 
unmarried and childless, and seems to have owed his power 
entirely to the vigour of his character, for he does not appear to 
have been a member of the Sanhedrin. 

Not content with oppressing the disciples in Jerusalem, he 


extorted from the high priest a despatch authorising the extermina- | 
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tion of the heretics at Damascus, and was on his way to that city, 
“breathing threatenings and slaughter,” when he was struck down 
to the earth by that Jesus whom he was persecuting. ‘Thus in one 
moment he became a Christian. 

All attempts to account for his conversion by natural agencies 
are vain. No doubt the way for this astounding change had been 
prepared. St. Paul was familiar with many thoughts of many 
minds; he must have been familiar also with that lurking sense of 
disappointment which always besets those who set their hopes on 
anything lower than the highest, and he had seen St. Stephen die. 
But the final blow was struck from above with overwhelming force 
and instantaneous effect. 

His change was not from immorality to morality, but from one 
principle of action to another, from moralism to mysticism. It was 
analogous, not to the conversion of St. Augustine, but to that of 
Luther, or Wesley, or Law. But the point is, that these sudden 
changes always leave a mark. A swift uplifting, because it is so 
immediately divine, gives great nobility of mind. It carries the 
man up at once into a sphere from which all forms, props, 
mechanisms, seem very little things, and it imparts great peace, 
confidence, and joy. At the same time it makes a breach between 
the present and the past. ‘The converted man looks back upon his 
old struggles with fear, pain, and horror. For him the hopeful 
promise of discipline and obedience ended only in cruel defeat. 
Of what value, then, can they be to others? 

The Vision on the road to Damascus is enough to stamp St. 
Paul as a prophet; but throughout his life he continued to receive 
immediate manifestations of God’s presence and care. His revela- 
tions, conveyed sometimes in trance, sometimes in dream ; bringing 
sometimes directions, sometimes prohibitions ; sometimes unfolding 
mysteries, sometimes displaying the formless glory of things un- 
speakable—were very numerous (Acts xvi. 6, 9, xvili. 9, 10, xix. 21, 
Saige 420, XX. 17, XXVil, 23,.245 Gal. i.2\5, 2: Cor. xii. 19) 
The sense of direct inspiration seems never to have failed him, 
except perhaps when discipline was in question (1 Cor. vii. 12). 
Much of his knowledge in the faith was imparted to him through 
the same channel (Eph. iii. 3; Gal. i. 12 sqq., il. 6; 1 Cor. xv. 3). 
But here we are perhaps justified in making a distinction. Even 
though he never saw Christ in the flesh, he would know, from 
hearsay or from reading, the general facts of the Gospel history, and 
he must surely have learned from ordinary sources the saying of our 
Lord’s which he. quoted in his speech at Miletus (Acts xx. 35). 
What he means is probably, that the one fact of the Resurrection 
and the inner meaning of all the facts, his whole theology, came to 
him direct by way of revelation. We find unmistakable fruits of 
his prophetic gift in Thessalonians and in 1 Cor. xv. 
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Such were the salient features in the character and history of St. 
Paul. St. Peter on every point forms a strong contrast. He was a 
poor Galilean fisherman, a labouring man, uneducated, rough in 
speech and manner (Matt. xxvi. 73 ; Luke xxii. 59; Acts iv. 13), a 
husband, and, according to ancient tradition, a father, and he had 
lived in close intimacy with the Saviour upon earth. He was a 
simple pious Jew, if not actually a disciple of John the Baptist at 
any rate the brother of one who was (John i. 40),—that is to say, he 
was open-minded and docile, a son of Abraham who did not pre- 
sume upon that privilege (Luke iii. 8), but was well aware of the 
need of repentance, and was looking for the kingdom of heaven 
and the advent of Messiah. 

He was a married, uneducated labourer. Such men always bear 
the stamp of their class. In England, and presumably elsewhere, 
they are tender-hearted, but slow. They have seen too much of the 
hard realities of life to be greatly elated or greatly depressed. But 
they make fine soldiers, who will follow their captain to the last, 
and fall where he has placed them. 

St. Peter is often spoken of as ardent and impulsive, but our 
Lord called him Cephas, “‘ Rock,” and the fiery apostles were James 
and John. He was often the first to speak, because he was the 
leader and mouthpiece of the Twelve. The quietest of men, when 
driven past endurance, are often fiercest ; and as Moses, the meek, 
once smote an Egyptian, so Peter struck a hasty blow in the Garden 
of Gethsemane. In an hour of utter despair and extreme alarin, he 
denied his Lord. The Gospels paint him as a man of slow under- 
standing, but strong conviction, of tender, but not demonstrative 
feeling, with an exquisitely delicate conscience, and a deep sense of 
the majesty of God. It was he who made the great confession, 
“Thou art the Christ,” and yet would have saved Christ from 
suffering and the Cross (Matt. xvi. 16, 22), just as the disciples 
besought St. Paul not to go up to Jerusalem where he was to be 
delivered to the Gentiles (Acts xxi. 12); it was he who at the Last 
Supper beckoned to St. John to ask the question which he dared 
not ask himself (John xiii. 24); it was he, again, who said, ‘‘ Depart 
from me; for I am a sinful man, O Lord” (Luke v. 8); who went 
out and wept bitterly when the Saviour turned and looked upon 
him (Luke xxii. 62), and whose repentance and forgiveness are 
described with magical power in the last chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel. The Lord loved John better, but He trusted Peter more 
(Luke xxii. 31, 32). 

We may imagine Peter as a shy, timid, embarrassed man, apt 
on a sudden emergency to say and do the wrong thing, not because 
he was hasty, but because he was not quick. He was one of those 
who become leaders because they have been called and appointed, 
not because nature seems to have marked them out for command. 
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His defect had been want of readiness and decision. When this 
was cured, he was all the better fitted to be a guide and pastor by 
reason of the weakness which the Holy Spirit redressed. “Be ye 
ready,” he says in his Epistle (1 Pet. ii. 15), “always to give an 
answer to every man that asketh for a reason of the faith that is in 
you, with meekness and fear.” He was meek and fearful, and he 
knew well the danger of unreadiness. 

St. Peter had been instructed, trained, disciplined by our Lord 
Himself, and led on in smooth and unbroken progress from the 
law to the gospel. He was a prophet, but hardly a visionary. He 
had witnessed the Transfiguration, he had seen the risen Saviour, 
he had received admonition in his trance at Joppa, and an angel 
had been sent to deliver him from prison. The Holy Ghost had 
come down upon him at Pentecost. But we do not read that he 
enjoyed the same kind, or the same frequency, of communion with 
the unseen world which was given to St. Paul or St. John. There 
is the same shade of difference that we observe in the Old Testa- 
ment between Moses and Jacob. Further, it is evident that to St. 
Peter the past would not wear the same colour as to St. Paul. 
He would look back with affection and regret to days spent in 
company with our Lord on earth, and he would look forward with 
intense longing to the time when the Chief Shepherd should reappear. 
The interval would appear to him as a period of loss, of hope 
deferred ; and this is exactly what we find in the Epistle. St. Paul’s 
past was one of shame; there was no brightness in it; and his 
heart swells with a rapture of gratitude when he thinks of his 
deliverance from the city of confusion and house of bondage. 

We need not here dwell minutely on the history of St. Peter 
as it is given in the first twelve chapters of the Book of Acts. There 
he appears for some ten or twelve years as spokesman, judge, leader 
of the disciples at Jerusalem. As occasion served, and the frontier 
of the Church was pushed forward, he made excursions to other 
places. We see him at Samaria, passing through all quarters to 
Lydda and Joppa, and again at Caesarea. After this we read of 
the visit of Barnabas and Saul to Jerusalem, of Herod’s persecution, 
of Peter’s imprisonment, deliverance, and departure “to another 
- place.” From this point St. Luke’s thoughts are occupied almost 
exclusively with the history of St. Paul. But on three occasions 
we find the two great apostles in actual personal contact. Here, 
then, it becomes necessary to compare the narrative given in the 
Book of Acts with that of the Epistle to the Galatians (Gal. i. 
15-24, ll. 1-10, 11 sqq.). But let us first grasp firmly the key 
to all the difficulties which may arise. St. Luke is writing as a 
historian ; his object is swmma s gui fastigia rerum ; his interest lies 
in the permanent, and specially in the Decree of the Council of 
Jerusalem, which was the first monument of Canon Law, and was 
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unquestionably accepted and obeyed by the Church (Acts xxi. 25; 
Apoc. ii. 14, 20; Eus. &. £. v. 1. 26; Tert. de Idol. x.3; Apol. xe 
Clem. Alex. Paed. ii. 1. 8; Didache vi.—I quote this as a fourth 
century authority. The Decree was falling into desuetude in the 
West in St. Augustine’s time, contra Faust. xxxil. 13). St. Paul’s 
intention, on the other hand, is polemical, autobiographical, and 
apologetic. He wrote in the midst of a very heated dispute which 
touched him particularly. His first object is to show that the 
Gentile Christian ought not to accept circumcision ; and, in order 
to establish this first point, he goes on to maintain a second, that 
his own authority is equal, and even superior, to that of St. Peter. 

In St. Paul’s account of his first meeting with St. Peter there is 
very little difficulty (Gal. i. 15-24 compared with Acts ix. 19-30). 
St. Luke says that immediately after his conversion St. Paul 
preached Christ in the synagogues at Damascus, and does not 
mention his retirement into Arabia. But we do not know how 
long that retirement lasted, and it was certainly devoid of external 
incident. It was of deep significance in the eyes of the apostle 
himself. When he says “immediately I conferred not with flesh 
and blood” (Gal. i. 16), what he means is that he did confer with 
the Holy Spirit, and did not apply for instruction to the Twelve. 
He looks back upon that time, as St. Augustine remembered 
the days that immediately followed his own conversion, as a period 
of rapid growth and great joy; but he uses it in the Epistle as 
the proof of his independence. It is natural enough that it 
should be passed over in Acts; nor is there any stumbling-block 
in St. Luke’s statement that St. Paul “immediately” preached 
Christ. The very day after his baptism the apostle may have 
given ‘in the synagogues” some explanation of his sudden change; 
he was a fearless man, and would not shrink from the ordeal of 
publicly resigning his commission from the high priest. We may 
suppose that he did this, and then withdrew for a brief space of 
recollection, before he felt able definitely to advocate his new faith. 
But, in any case, if the retirement to Arabia lasted but a few weeks, 
the word “immediately” may very well pass. A proof of the 
general accuracy of St. Luke’s information is to be found in his 
notice of the manner of St. Paul’s escape from Damascus, when he 
was let down from the wall in a basket. St. Paul does not mention 
the fact in Galatians, but in another Epistle he incidentally confirms 
what St. Luke tells us (2 Cor. xi. 32). 

After ‘‘ many days,” the narrative in Acts proceeds (and by the 
vague Hebrew phrase a period of three years is here covered), St. 
Paul went up to Jerusalem, and endeavoured to join himself to the 
disciples. ‘The phrase is a little singular, and seems to imply that 
he did not address himself to the recognised leaders of the Church 
His advances were met with great and not unnatural suspicion ; but. 
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the good Barnabas, who was always merciful and charitable, took 
him by the hand, brought him to the apostles, and acted as his 
sponsor, defending Paul against those whom he had persecuted, as 
he afterwards defended Mark and Peter against Paul himself. We 
learn from Galatians that the particular apostles in question were 
Peter and James the Lord’s brother. In Acts we read that St. 
Paul spent some time in Jerusalem, disputing against the Hellenists. 
St. Paul himself says simply that he abode with Peter fifteen days. 
We are to understand, either that he spent a fortnight in Peter’s 
house, or that at the end of this fortnight Peter was called away from 
Jerusalem; for Paul’s object here is simply to show that his 
personal contact with Peter had been very slender. For the same 
reason he omits to mention the attempt upon his life and his flight 
from Jerusalem (Acts ix. 29, 30), simply informing us that he went 
away to Syria and Cilicia. St. Luke says that he went home to 
Tarsus. The difference in the form of expression may possibly 
imply that Paul used Tarsus as a centre for single-handed missionary 
excursions in the neighbouring regions. It is difficult to suppose 
that he would be idle, and he would hardly have been invited to 
Antioch unless he had continued to display both zeal and capacity. 
From the time of his flight from Jerusalem, St. Paul tells us he 
remained unknown by face (nuyv dyvoovpevos TG Tpoodrw, Gal. i. 
22) unto the Churches of Judaea which were in Christ. In other 
words, he saw them no more till his next visit eleven years later ; for 
we give the more natural meaning to his “fourteen years,” if we 
suppose that here also he is dating from his spiritual birthday. 

So far all is pretty clear. St. Paul had seen but little of St. 
Peter, but what intercourse there had been was not unfriendly, at 
any rate after the first approach. As regards the second meeting 
(Gal. ii. 1-6 compared with Acts xv.) there is much perplexity, 
which we can only resolve by making large allowance for the 
difference of intention which underlies. the two narratives. 

The visit to Jerusalem, which St. Paul describes in the second 
chapter of Galatians, has been identified with that incidentally 
mentioned in Acts (xi. 30); but there are many objections to this. 
In the first place, we should be compelled to leave a blank space 
of ten years at least in the apostle’s working life. But it does not 
seem at all probable that Barnabas, having once taken St. Paul by 
the hand, would leave him unemployed for so long a time. Again, 
there was at the time no trace of the circumcision dispute; and, 
moreover, we still read of “‘ Barnabas and Saul” at that date. Saul 
was as yet known only as a preacher who was doing good work at 
Antioch, and had by no means that standing which is implied in 
the narrative of Galatians. It is far easier to suppose that St. Paul 
does not mention his second visit to Jerusalem; and an adequate 
reason for his silence is to be found in the words of St. Luke, who 
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tells us that Barnabas and Saul visited the elders, but does not 
mention the apostles. It was “about that time” (Acts xii. 1) that 
Herod’s persecution was in progress, and we can readily imagine 
that the two Antiochene envoys did not on this occasion meet 
any of the Twelve. But, if so, this visit was perfectly immaterial to 
the argument of Galatians, for the object of St. Paul there is to 
reckon up the number of occasions on which he had seen and 
discoursed with St. Peter. 

We shall be on safe ground if we follow Bishop Lightfoot rather 
than Professor Ramsay, and conclude that what we find in the 
second chapter of Galatians is that occasion on which “ Paul and 
Barnabas” (no longer ‘Barnabas and Saul”) were sent up by the 
Church of Antioch to attend the Council at Jerusalem. With them 
went certain others; and their journey was a triumphal progress 
through Phenice and Samaria (Acts xv. 3). The question to be 
decided was that of the continued obligation of circumcision, which 
had been causing great trouble. The question had been pushed 
forward not by any of the apostles, but by “certain men which 
came down from Judaea” to Antioch, “‘certain of the sect of the 
Pharisees which believed” (Acts xv. 1, 5), by the Hotspurs among 
the Jewish Christians. These extreme ritualists probably looked 
to James as their leader (Gal. ii. 12). They would be, as often 
happens in such cases, a sore trouble to their nominal chief, whose 
opinions they exaggerated and caricatured. At the same time, 
James would be extremely anxious to retain his hold upon them, 
and not to see them driven into open revolt. Such a position of 
things is always fruitful of grave misunderstandings between the 
leaders themselves. They want to keep together men who are 
pulling in different directions, and they lay themselves open to the 
charges of tergiversation and of disloyalty to first principles. 

According to St. Luke, the two envoys went up to Jerusalem 
by commission from the Church of Antioch; St. Paul tells us that 
he was directed or permitted to go by “revelation,” by an imme- 
diate communication from the Holy Spirit. The two modes of 
expression are easily reconcilable. A commission from the Church 
of Antioch implied a revelation (Acts xiii. 1); but we may observe 
that here again St. Paul is striking the note of independence. He 
was received with all the respect due to his character, services, and 
position. And yet the tone of his narrative seems to say that there 
was something wanting, something which he does not quite know how 
to express. The main point had been established, yet not quite 
by himself. He had been met by agreement where perhaps he did 
not quite expect it, and he had been obliged to make concessions of 
which he did not quite approve; hence he manifests a certain 
uneasiness lest his authority should have suffered disparagement 
in the opinion of his more immediate followers. For there were 
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jealous eyes and bitter spirits on the watch to magnify and distort 
every point that could be made against him. 

What had really happened we may gather with tolerable clear- 
ness by piecing together the accounts given in Galatians and in 
Acts. There can be little doubt that the main business of the 
Council of Jerusalem, like that of all other councils, was transacted 
in committee. St. Paul tells us of the committee; St. Luke, of the 
general assembly in which formal speeches were delivered and the 
decree was solemnly adopted. 

It seems evident that in this committee St. Paul had been in 
some sense put upon his trial before the twelve apostles. ‘‘I com- 
municated unto them,” he says, ‘“‘ that gospel which I preach among 
the Gentiles ; but privately to them which were of reputation, lest 
by any means I should run or had run in vain.” He had been 
called upon to state his position before the supreme tribunal of 
the Church, and had received their sanction and approval. 

This seems to be the fact which St. Paul expresses by the 
singular phrase “they added nothing to me,” that is to say, ‘‘they 
had nothing to teach me.” ‘There is an embarrassment, there is even 
a touch of anger in St. Paul’s language here (Gal. ii. 6), which seems 
to spring from a mortifying sense that after all he cannot make 
his position quite clear. He had gone to Jerusalem to dictate 
terms, and those from whom he expected opposition had offered 
none. He had gone as the equal of the apostles, and his enemies 
might say that the apostles had tried and acquitted him. There 
had been agreement as to the burning question of circumcision, 
and yet he had been made to feel that between himself and the 
Twelve there existed that difference of principle which, though it 
can hardly be defined, often divides men like a river. 

One of the most difficult sentences in St. Paul’s narrative is that 
in which he describes the result of the conference: ‘James, 
‘Cephas, and John, who were reputed to be pillars” (here again the 
note of irony is heard), “gave to me and Barnabas the right hand 
of fellowship; that we should go unto the Gentiles, and they unto 
the circumcision.” There was a compact, St. Paul says. The field 
of labour was divided. Each party was to take its own way, but 
within its own sphere. 

But how is this to be understood? St. Paul himself constantly 
preached to Jews after this date, and, in fact, never ceased to do so. 
At Corinth he turned away in despair from blaspheming Jews (Acts 
xvill. 6) ; yet at Ephesus, again, he preached in the synagogue (Acts 
xix. 8), and almost his first act on arriving in Rome was to call 
together the chief of the Jews (Acts xxviii. 17). St. Peter, on the 
other hand, visited Antioch; and though St. Paul blamed the 
conduct, he made no complaint of the presence of his brother 
apostle. St. Peter again, if he had not actually preached in Corinth, 
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which is far from unlikely, had friends there, and a party known 
by his name; yet here, again, St. Paul does not assert that any 
compact had been broken. The brethren of the Lord again were 
known at Corinth; and St. John, perhaps in St. Paul’s lifetime, 
exercised authority over the Seven Churches of Asia. Other 
apostles again are connected by strong tradition with Gentile 
Churches. Nor, in the case of Peter and John, can we see any 
reason for such a positive delimitation of the sphere of work as 
seems to be here indicated. Neither of them taught the universal 
necessity of circumcision; both allowed the rite in the case of 
Jewish Christians ; St. John (in the Apocalypse), and probably St. 
Peter, admitted a certain precedence of Jew Christian over Gentile 
Christian, and this was in all respects the position of St. Paul 
himself (Acts xi. 2 sqq., xv. 213 Apoc. vil. 4, 9; 1 CGm Wilemen 
Rom. iii. 1). It was the position of St. James also. But within 
this general agreement in principle there might be, and no doubt 
were, considerable differences in practice. St. Paul obeyed the 
ceremonial Law on occasion (1 Cor. ix. 20; Acts xxi. 26), but on 
occasion also held himself perfectly at liberty to disregard it. St. 
James, on the other hand, maintained that the Law was always and 
everywhere binding upon a born Jew (Acts xxi. 20, xv. 21). It 
followed that, in the opinion of St. James, when Jew and Gentile 
met, they could not eat at the same table. St. Paul held very 
strongly that in such cases the Jew ought to give way. St. Peter 
held that in such cases the Jew might very well give way, but was 
not compelled to do so. This appears to have been the whole 
extent of the difference among the apostles themselves. 

The dispute about the Law was local, transient, and insignifi- 
cant. The feeling out of which it sprang hardly existed except at 
Jerusalem ; and even there the body of the Church was contented 
with the tolerant Judaism of St. James. They were “zealous of 
the Law,” and regarded St. Paul with suspicion, not on account 
of his treatment of Gentile converts, but because they had been 
informed that he taught Jews to forsake Moses (Acts xxi. 20, 21). 


There was, however, a party at Jerusalem who insisted that every - 


Christian ought to become a Jew. It existed still in the days of 
Justin Martyr (Z7ypho, 47), and for a short time maintained an 
active propaganda at Antioch and in Galatia; but their efforts were 
discountenanced by the authorities of the Church, and must have 
quickly died away. Nevertheless Jerusalem was clearly a place 
which required special treatment. The community there was 
almost entirely Jewish, the slightest indiscretion might have caused 
a rupture, and St. Paul was regarded there with jealousy or positive 
dislike. Under these circumstances the most politic course would 
be to make some sort of compact by which Paul and Barnabas 
bound themselves not to preach in Judaea, while James agreed not 
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to preach elsewhere. To this Cephas and John would be assenting 
parties, though the terms did not limit their own personal activity, 
nor, indeed, that of the other apostles. This appears to be the only 
tenable interpretation of the words “that we should go unto the 
heathen, and they unto the circumcision.” A necessary article in 
such a treaty would be that Paul and Barnabas should “remember 
the poor.” The Jew Christians at Jerusalem would lose all share 
in the distribution of the temple funds, and, if they were not to 
send out collectors of their own, it was imperative that Paul and 
Barnabas should undertake to make good the deficiency. They 
agreed to do so, and subsequent references to the great collection in 
the Pauline Epistles show that their promise was loyally carried out. 

Here St. Paul’s narrative breaks off, and to the actual session 
of the Council he makes no allusion. We should know the reason 
of his silence if we knew exactly what had been said against him 
in Galatia, Clearly he is defending himself, not striking at random, 
but replying to particular accusations, or, we should rather say, to 
particular scoffs and insinuations. In regard to the Council itself, 
his enemies had found nothing that they could turn against him, 
and therefore he passes it over. It is not necessary to suppose 
that at this time he felt any difficulty in speaking about the Decree. 
Yet this may have been a further reason for his silence. That 
St. Paul never can have approved of the Decree, that he could 
not on principle regard this, or any other ecclesiastical canon, as 
binding upon the conscience, is certain. At first he appears from 
Acts to have accepted it ; though St. Luke nowhere tells us that he 
personally recommended it. But he ate the meal set before him by 
the jailer at Philippi (Acts xvi. 34) without question, and at Corinth 
he treated the eating of things offered unto idols as a matter which 
the individual must decide entirely for himself (1 Cor. viii.). St. 
Paul’s language on this subject cannot have been regarded with 
~ favour either by the Twelve or by those who in the Gentile com- 
munities still looked upon the Twelve as the princes of the Church. 
It is highly probable that it created a new and formidable stumbling- 
block in St. Paul’s path. ‘The Petrine party at Corinth would 
certainly ask how St. Paul, who was not in the strict sense of the 
word an apostle at all, could thus treat an apostolic decree as a 
mere matter of opinion. ‘That they did so seems probable from 
St. Paul’s own words (1 Cor. ix. 1-4), “Am I not free? am I not 
an apostle? . .. have we not authority to eat and drink ?” where 
the meaning is, “Because I am an apostle I too can legislate.” 
But we can understand how men’s minds would be perplexed by 
these conflicting views of duty. We may take as a strictly analogous 
case the rule of fasting communion which makes much trouble in 
our own times. Some regard it as an ecclesiastical rule; some as 
merely an ecclesiastical rule. St. Peter would probably have taken 
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the former view, St. Paul the latter. The distinction is one of those 
that are small to great minds and great to small minds, and will 
serve to show the difference between St. Peter and St. Paul on the 
one hand, and their followers on the other. 

A third meeting between St. Peter and St. Paul is recorded 
in Galatians (11 11 sqq.). We may assume with certainty that it 
happened after that which we have just been considering, though 
this has been questioned. It is true that in one place the order 
of St. Paul’s narrative is not the order of time (2 Cor. xi. 23-33), 
but there is no reason for doubting that in Galatians events are 
described in their proper sequence. 

Not long probably after the Council, St. Peter visited Antioch, 
stayed there some time, and was present on more than one occasion 
at the Agape. The Church there was still divided, and separate 
tables were laid, possibly in separate buildings, for Gentiles and 
Jews. At first Peter took his seat among the Gentiles. This was 
what he had done in the house of Cornelius; and it is not easy to 
see how his conduct involved any breach of the recent Decree. 
Shortly afterwards, certain emissaries of St. James came down to 
Antioch, and learning what had occurred, remonstrated with St. 
Peter on his conduct. Their point probably was that the Decree 
was intended only for Gentile Christians, that under it unclean 
meat, for instance swine’s flesh, might be set upon the table, and 
that therefore no Jew could be present at the Gentile Agape 
without violating the spirit, if not the letter, of the Decree. Upon 
this St. Peter “‘ withdrew himself” and took his place at the table 
of the Jews, Barnabas and the other Jews following his example. 
This led to a stormy scene. St. Paul reprimanded St. Peter in 
public and in very strong language, charging him with an attempt 
“to compel the Gentiles to live as do the Jews,” and with 
“hypocrisy,” by which we are to understand not merely vacillation, 
but dereliction of the principles of the gospel. 

Unfortunately we have no other account of this incident, and we 
are left to construct St. Peter’s apology as best we can from the 
Book of Acts. But it is evident that there is much more to be said 
in his defence than is allowed even by Bishop Lightfoot (Gadatzans, 
“St. Paul and the Three”). In the first place, St. Peter was not 
compelling the Gentiles to live as do the Jews; the question at 
issue was whether Jews ought to be compelled to live as do the 
Gentiles. St. Peter did not endeavour to force one law upon every- 
body; on the contrary, he allowed a difference of ritual. He 
shaped his own conduct first by the one ritual and then by the 
other, and this tolerance may be regarded as criminal inconsist- 
ency by zealots on either side. Nor is St. Paul himself less incon- 
sistent. He circumcised Timothy not because he was obliged on 
principle to do so, but for the sake of expedience (Acts xvi. 3); he 
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tells the Galatians (v. 1-3) that circumcision carries with it the 
obligation to fulfil the whole law; yet he certainly did not regard 
Timothy as bound to observe the law of clean and unclean meats 
(1 Tim. iv. 4). Nor can it reasonably be doubted that St. Peter 
held the doctrine of the Atonement in the same sense as St. Paul 
(Acts xi. 17 ; Gal. ii. 16), or that he regarded his conduct at Antioch 
as not involving any disloyalty to the gospel. Nor, again, can we 
imagine that Barnabas felt that he had done wrong in following the 
example of St. Peter. On the contrary, we may connect this sharp 
altercation at Antioch with another which occurred probably im- 
mediately afterwards at the same place, and led to a temporary 
estrangement between Paul and Barnabas (Acts xv. 37-39). If we 
suppose that Mark had openly espoused the cause of his cousin 
in the matter of the Agape, we find at once very serious reason for 
this division. 

It would seem that St. Paul in the heat of the moment did not 
make the necessary distinction between St. Peter and St. James, or 
between these two apostles and that extreme party whom they were 
anxious to conciliate, and against whom he himself had so much 
reason for legitimate indignation. Even at Antioch his position was 
not secure; there was a Jew as well as a Gentile party. The 
question of the hour was not really one of principle but of com- 
promise, of policy, of comprehension. ‘The Council of Jerusalem 
had decided that there should be a compromise, with the usual 
result that neither party was satisfied. It is true that beneath this 
question of the hour there lay a question of principle, of mysticism 
or disciplinarianism, of the kind and degree of respect due to 
ecclesiastical regulations. We have not settled this question yet, 
and it was not even formulated by the primitive Church. All we 
can say is, that St. Paul was pulling in the one direction and St. 
Peter in the other; that St. Peter was silent and St. Paul protested ; 
that St. Paul was right i in one sense and St. Peter in another ; that 
compromise is necessary to unity, and that, whenever the terms of a 
compromise are called in question, heats and misunderstandings are 
certain to arise. 

St. Paul does not record any other meeting between himself and 
St. Peter. Yet, directly or indirectly, the two apostles came into 
collision at Corinth also. Whether St. Peter had actually visited 
that city we cannot say with certainty. Yet, not Peter only, but his 
wife also were well known there, and there is ground for thinking 
that both had received pecuniary assistance from the common fund 
of the Church (1 Cor. ix. 5). By the time when he wrote to the 
Corinthians, St. Paul had quite made up his mind about the Jeru- 
salem Decree, and laid down clearly his two great principles, that 
“the spiritual man judgeth all things,” and that “meat commendeth 
us not to God.” ‘Those who observed precepts and insisted upon 
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rules appeared to him as cherishing needless scruples, as the weaker 
brethren, as the carnal agents Of strife and division. Whatever may 
have been the party of Christ (it was most probably composed of the 
advocates of antinomian freedom), we may suppose that that called 
by the name of Apollos, the Alexandrine, was allegorical, and held 
opinions in which mysticism and discipline were combined as they 
are in the Epistle to the Hebrews. ‘The Petrine party we may well 
suppose to have observed the Decree of Jerusalem, and to have 
doubted St. Paul’s claim to the title of apostle. Certainly there 
were at Corinth Christians of whom these statements may be made 
with confidence. 

Here we can hardly avoid the question, when St. Paul was first 
recognised as an apostle. We need not ask when he first became 
an apostle. The answer to the question in this shape is given in 
the history of his conversion (Acts ix. 15), and his selection by the 
Church of Antioch was only a confirmation of his original divine 
commission. But by what steps did he come to be regarded by the 
Church as an apostle and as equal to the Twelve? Obviously he 
won his way by degrees. Saul does not fill the same place in the eyes 
of men as Paul. Obviously, also, there were for many years those 
who denied his right to be called an apostle ; and it is not necessary ~ 
to suppose that these were in all cases bitter and fanatical opponents. 

*‘ Apostle” is one of a large class of words which, having origin- 
ally been no more than temporary appellatives or descriptions, 
begin in time to denote a fixed rank and authority. All titles 
belong to the same class—duke, count, minister, elder, bishop. 
What is true of one is true of all. They have come to be titles, 
and there are cases in which it is hard to decide whether they have 
as yet become definitely titles or not. 

The way in which the title apostle first came into being is given 
by Matthew (x. 5), Mark (vi. 36), and Luke (ix. ro). Jesus sent forth 
His twelve disciples, and thus they became His envoys, emis- 
saries, or missionaries. Matthew and Mark do not use the word 
apostle except on this occasion. John, in his Gospel, exhibits it 
only once, and then in the loose popular sense (xiii. 16). But in 
Luke’s Gospel it occurs several times, and in Acts it is the regular 
official designation of the Twelve. It was even thought necessary 
to maintain the exact number of the college by the election of 
Matthias. In fact, after the Resurrection, Envoy has become a 
definite title; it denotes no longer a temporary occupation, but a 
special office. The Twelve are no longer envoys, but The Envoys ; 
and there are neither more nor less than twelve, corresponding to 
the number of the tribes of Israel (Apoc. xxi. 14). We have here 
what we may call the official view. At the same time, the looser use 
of the word continued. There were those who “said that they were 
apostles” in the titular sense, though they were apostles only in the 
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occasional sense, and the author of the Apocalypse severely blames 
this misuse of language (ii. 2). 

In the First Epistle to the Thessalonians, the earliest of his 
Epistles, written during his second journey, soon after his arrival in 
Corinth, St. Paul speaks of himself, Silvanus, and Timotheus, not 
in the address, but in the body of the Epistle (ii. 6), as “apostles of 
Christ.” Here, apparently, the word is still used in its general 
sense; we might substitute “ambassadors” for “‘apostles” without 
altering the meaning. Neither Silvanus nor Timothy is elsewhere 
called an apostle; and there are passages in which it is pretty 
clearly implied that Timothy was not one (2 Cor. i. 1; Col. i. 1; 
2 Tim. iv. 5). In all his later Epistles, except Philippians and 
Philemon, St. Paul distinctly claims the style and title of apostle 
for himself in the address. He applies the title also to the Twelve, 
and probably, not quite certainly, to James the Lord’s brother 
(Gal. 1. 19). Some think that he speaks of Andronicus and Junias 
(Rom. xvi. 7) as apostles, but the second name is more probably 
Junia, and the sense is uncertain. In Acts (xiv. 4, 14), Paul and 
Barnabas are called apostles after their commission by the Church of 
Antioch. At an earlier date, St. Luke distinguishes Barnabas (ix. 27), 
and, at a later date, in the account of the Council, both Barnabas and 
Paul from the apostles (Acts xv.). Nor does St. Paul himself ever 
expressly call Barnabas an apostle (not even in 1 Cor. ix. 6). Upon 
the whole, it may be said that the title apostle, in the full official sense, 
is not given in the New Testament to anyone except the Twelve. 

But in Galatians and Corinthians, St. Paul unmistakably claims 
the title, maintaining his right in the face of all opposition with 
great resolution and not a little warmth. In Galatians he uses 
of the Twelve language which, however measured, is certainly lan- 
guage of disparagement. The Twelve are “those who seemed to 
be somewhat,” “those who seemed to be pillars” (ii. 6, 9); and in 


-Corinthians there are even stronger expressions (oi taepAtav dardo- 


Todo, WevdarrdaroAo, 2 Cor. xi. 5, 13), which, if they are not directly 
aimed at the Twelve, certainly glance very near them. In the later 
Epistles, though the old lion is still vexed by opposition (Phil. 
i. 15), the warmth has passed away; his position is adequate to 
his purpose, and there is no more need of self-assertion. 

It seems clear that the period at which Galatians and Corin- 
thians were written marks a great change in the attitude of St. Paul. 
Then, for the first time, as he looked round on the success with 
which God had blessed his ministry, he felt the need of openly 
asserting his authority and thus consolidating his work. If we 
could pretend to fix more precisely the date at which he first openly 


asserted his equality with the Twelve, we might place it at that 


moment when he ceased to baptize with his own hands (1 Cor. 
i. 14-16). St. Peter does not appear to have baptized anybody 
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(Acts x. 48), following in this the precedent set by our Lord Him- © 
self (John iv. 2). It may be that one of the marks by which ; 
an apostle was distinguished from, for instance, the deacon (Acts 4 
viii. 38) was that the former did not personally administer the rite of 
baptism, and that by ceasing to do so St. Paul intended to declare 
his assumption of the apostolic dignity. 

We, who look back upon the history of St. Paul in the light of 
its glorious completion, and whose knowledge of the primitive 
Church is so largely derived from his writings, can hardly grasp the 
fact that, great as he was, there were other figures which in the eyes 
of the first Christians seemed even greater. They were not prolific 
writers ; probably they were not eloquent speakers ; very likely they 
were not what we should call profound thinkers or ready debaters. 
When St. Peter met Simon Magus, he did not argue with him, 
because he had neither the learning nor the logic for such an 
attempt. All he could find to say was, ‘‘Thy heart is not rnght 
in the sight of God” (Acts viii. 21). The Twelve, with the excep- 
tion of St. John, were not intellectual, and even St. John was not 
cultivated ; they found and wished for no biographer ; their names 
are written on the foundations of the New Jerusalem, but their 
portion has been oblivion, or, at best, a vague and impersonal 
respect among men. Yet the Lord meant them to be, and no 
doubt they were, the great builders of the Church. 

If we had lived in Corinth, if we had been taught to obey the 
Decree of the Council of Jerusalem,.and to regard St. Peter with 
the greatest reverence,—and if then we had looked round upon that 
wild sea of spiritual anarchy—for this is not too strong a phrase for 
the condition of that unhappy Church,—what should we have 
thought? No good Christian could be blind to the nobleness of 
St. Paul’s character, or would seek to extenuate his magnificent 
services. But might we not have asked in much perplexity what 
precisely were the nature and the reach of his commission? He had 
“seen the Lord” ; yet not in the same sense as the Twelve. And five 
hundred brethren at once had also seen the Lord without on that 
account claiming to be apostles. His visions, which are now 
recorded in Scripture, lay at that time between himself and God ; 
yet he was manifestly not working in perfect harmony with the 
Twelve, and he was not upon the Church roll. St. Paul’s conduct 
in this last respect was nobly disinterested ; yet it might be inter- 
preted as implying an unwillingness to come under control, and 
range himself frankly on the side of authority. We cannot imagine 
that all those Corinthians who called themselves followers of Peter 
or of Apollos, were simply dogging the footsteps of St. Paul with the 
malignant intention of making mischief. 

Even to fair-minded men the only positive credential that St. 
Paul could produce was the rich harvest that had followed his — 
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labours. Upon this he himself falls back—‘The seal of mine 
apostleship are ye inthe Lord” (1 Cor. ix. 2). But this proof 
would have very different cogency at different times; it would be 
one thing at Tarsus, another at Antioch, another at Jerusalem, 
and another at Rome. It is certain that St. Paul’s claim to rank 
on an equality with the Twelve met at first with much opposition, 
down, at any rate, to the date of Corinthians ; it is probable that 
even the Twelve at the time of the Council regarded him with a 
certain uneasiness and coolness. ‘Time alone could heal these feel- 
ings. It is possible that St. Paul was not generaily regarded as an 
apostle, in the eminent sense of the word, till his imprisonment marked 
him out as the most conspicuous sufierer for the Name. Finally, 
his martyr death placed him once for all on his deserved pinnacle. 

Some conclusions of importance may be draw from this review. 
We have seen that in the earlier chapters of Acts, St. Peter is repre- 
sented as constantly on the move. He certainly spent some time 
in Antioch, most likely not very iong after the Council. It is 
possible, even probable, that he had been in Corinth, and in Galatia 
he was well known, at any rate by repute. St. Paul had treated 
him with great rigour at Antioch, and was not on easy terms with 
him even at the date of Corinthians. There is no evidence that St. 
Peter ever retaliated. In 1 Peter St. Paul is not alluded to, and 
the personal relations of the two apostles do not assist us in fixing a 
date. In 2 Peter he is mentioned with affection and great respect, 
yet with a certain reserve. 

It is clear that there was a difference between St. Peter and St. 
Paul, which we may call little or great according to the point of 
view. It was little, because it turned not on dogma but on 
conduct ; it was great, because it was a party question. An attempt 
has been made in the foregoing pages to ascertain as exactly as 
possible what was its real nature, and the result appears to confirm 
in substance the conclusions arrived at in the last chapter from a 
comparison of the Petrine and Pauline Epistles. 


1 


§ 8. THE DIASPORA, BABYLON, AND THE ELECT LADY. 


The First Epistle of St. Peter is directed to the elect, that is to 
say Christian, sojourners of the Diaspora, or Dispersion, in Pontus, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia. Are we to take these 
district names in their official or in their popular sense? Four of 
them are names of Roman provinces, but Pontus is not; and all of 
them except Cappadocia mean one thing in the usage of the 
Roman government, another in the mouths of the people, who 
still remembered the old kingdoms out of which the provinces had 
been carved. Let us see what the difference was. 
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Pontus was the ancient kingdom of Mithridates. The sea- 
coast of Paphlagonia, as far as a point a little east of the bay of 
Amisos, belonged in the first century A.D. to the province of 
Bithynia, which, according to Professor Ramsay (Church in the 
Roman Empire, p. 15), was officially known as Bithynia Pontus. 
The rest of Paphlagonia was given to the province of Galatia, and 
the other regions of Pontus (Pontus Galaticus, Polemoniacus) as they 
fell into Roman possession were assigned in A.D. 63 to Galatia, in 
A.D. 99 to Cappadocia. 

Galatia, another ancient kingdom, was formed into a province in 
B.C. 25. In the first century after Christ the province included a 
great part of Phrygia, Pisidia, Lycaonia, and Isauria; in A.D. 63 
it was enlarged by the addition of the Pontine districts already 
mentioned ; and from the time of Galba to that of Vespasian it 
embraced also Lycia and Pamphylia. The province of Galatia, 
therefore, was very much wider than the country of the Galatae or 
Gallograeci from which it took its name. 

Cappadocia became a province in A.D. 17, and in the first 
century there appears to be no noteworthy difference between the 
name of the province and that of the old kingdom, though in 4.p. 78 
the province was united to that of Galatia, continuing nevertheless 
to retain a separate administrative existence (Ramsay, C. 2. Z. p. 15). 

Asia was bequeathed to the Romans by its last sovereign, 
Attalus m1, in B.c. 133. The province included western Asia 
Minor as far as Bithynia on the north and Lycia on the south. 
Eastwards it included a large part of Phrygia, as far as the frontiers 
of the province of Galatia. The name Asia had also a popular use 
in which it embraced the coast lands of the Aegean, but not any 
part of Phrygia (Ramsay, C. &. £. p. 150). The reader may 
consult with advantage the maps which he will find in Mr. 
Ramsay’s book, or in Mommsen, de Provinzen, vol. v. of his 
Roman History. See also Dr. Hort’s Excursus on Zhe Provinces of 
Asia Minor included in St. Peters Address; and Zahn, Linlettung. 

The question arises, then, whether the geographical names are 
to be taken in their stricter official or in their looser popular sense. 
On the first hypothesis, which is maintained by Professor Hort and 
Professor Ramsay, we are confronted by the fact that Pontus was 
never by itself a distinct province, and that the Pontine districts 
already referred to were not included in the province of Galatia till 
A.D. 63. On the second, Phrygia, the great central district of Asia 
Minor, might seem to be excluded ; and this can hardly be intended, 
for the bearer of the Epistle could not pass from Cappadocia to 
Asia without traversing Phrygia, where, as we know, there were 
many Christians (Acts xviii. 23). But the point is, for our ‘present 
purpose, hardly worth debating, though it may be observed that 
Galatia, coming as it does between Pontus and Cappadocia, must 
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certainly include N.-W. Galatia. Whether St. Peter is thinking of 
the Roman provinces or of the ancient kingdoms, his list of names 
embraces the whole of Asia Minor except the south coast. Liycia, 
Pamphylia, the kingdom of Antiochus and Cilicia seem clearly to 
be omitted; though, as has been observed, Lycia and Pamphylia 
belonged for a time and in a sense to the province of Galatia. 

We have here distinct evidence of a bold and extensive mission, 
larger in scale than any of the journeys of St. Paul. It was not a 
voyage of discovery or conquest, but belonged rather to the 
secondary stage of missionary enterprise. There were Christian 
communities scattered all over Asia Minor—we do not know how 
many, or at what intervals, or how large. Silvanus is to visit them 
all, in person or by deputy, and to send copies of the Epistle every- 
where. The object was to establish and confirm the Churches, to 
bring them into touch, consolidate, comfort them, and so pave the 
way for a further advance. For such a purpose no better Epistle 
could have been written, and it would be largely supplemented by 
word of mouth. 

Another question that has been much discussed is that arising 
from the order in which the countries are named. The list begins 
in a surprising way at Pontus, takes a circular sweep from left to 
right through Asia Minor, and ends where it began. Dr. Hort 
describes, with every appearance of probability, the route intended. 
It would run from some Pontic seaport, through Galatia proper to 
Ancyra, thence to Cappadocian Caesarea. Here the traveller would 
strike the great highroad leading westward through Phrygia by way 
of Apamea and Laodicea to Ephesus in Asia. Hence another 
great route would take him northward past Smyrna and Pergamos 
to Cyzicus in Mysia on the shore of the Propontis, and from this 
town a short voyage would carry him to some Bithynian harbour. 
Or from Pergamos he might strike off to the east up the valley of 
the Caicus, and so reach Bithynia by land. The only difficulty 
lies in the fact that Pontus is selected as the point of departure. 
If St. Peter was writing from Babylon proper, it seems incredible 
that Pontus should have been the first region in Asia Minor to 
occur to his mind; and even if he was writing from Rome, which is 
by far the more probable supposition, it is not easy to see why he 
did not direct his envoy to start from Ephesus. There must have 
been some good grounds for this peculiar arrangement. Dr. Hort 
thought that Silvanus may have found it more convenient to carry 
the Epistle from Rome by sea, and that circumstances unknown to 
us, the opportunity of a good ship or some other reason, may have 
induced him to go first to Sinope, on the Euxine coast. Another 
likely port would be Amisos, from which the merchandise of Central 
Asia was carried to Rome (Ramsay, C. #. £. p. 10). But the 
personal convenience of the envoy would hardly determine the 
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choice of route. There must have been some further reason, 
though we can only guess what it was. But, if a great mission was 
in contemplation, the movement must have originated in some 
particular Church. The first mission of St. Paul was planned by the 
Church of Antioch, and it is permissible to think that the Holy 
Spirit may have put a similar purpose in the heart of the Pontic 
Christians. If so, they might very naturally apply to St. Peter for 
his sanction and guidance; and, as the scheme was their own, the 
envoy would certainly go first to them. 

The Epistle clearly implies that there were Christian com- 
munities dotted all over Asia Minor. What would be their nature 
and composition? They are regarded as belonging to the Dia- 
spora, a word which in its proper sense denotes those Jews who for 
one reason or another were domiciled in foreign countries. They 
abounded in Asia Minor from an early date. Even in the fourth 
century before Christ, Aristotle had met there a Jew who was 
“‘ Hellenic, not in language only, but in soul.” Antiochus the Great 
settled two thousand Jewish families trom Mesopotamia and Baby- 
lonia in Phrygia and Lydia (Jos. Avz¢. xii. 3. 4). In Bc. 138 the 
Roman Senate wrote on behalf of the Jews to the kings of Per- 
gamos and Cappadocia (1 Macc. xv. 16-24). Agrippa in his letter 
to Caligula (Philo, Legatio ad Catum, 36, Mangey, il. 587) asserts 
that there were numerous Jewish settlements in Pamphylia, Cilicia, 
and the greater part of Asia as far as Bithynia and the recesses of 
Pontus. Petronius (¢dzd. 33, Mangey, ii. 582) says that Jews 
abound in every city of Asia and Syria (see Schiirer, /ezuish People 
im the Time of Jesus Christ, Eng. trans. i. 2. 221 sqq.). 

It is possible that around these Asiatic Jewish communities the 
same state of things may have existed as in the Crimea. We have 
a number of inscriptions from Tanais (belonging probably ‘to the 
second or third century a.p.), emanating from Greek religious 
societies, who worshipped exclusively the Most High God (@eds 
tyotos). ‘The authors describe themselves as ‘‘adopted brethren 
worshipping the Most High God” (cioroujtot ddeXgoi oceBopevor 
@cov tYuorov),—they must have been some kind of proselytes, —and 
as having given in their names to a presbyter (évypdavres éavrav 
Ta dvopata mept mpeaBvTepov)—obviously for the purpose of instruc- 
tion. Professor Schiirer thinks that they were not exactly Jewish 
proselytes, because the communities are distinctly Greek, and 
identify the Highest God with Zeus. It may be that we have 
in these inscriptions merely one of many symptoms of that inclina- 
tion to a kind of monotheism which we know to have existed among ; 
the heathen in imperial times; but as Judaism was strong in S 
Panticapaeum and Gorgippia, and had been so for a long time 
before, Schurer considers that they are very possibly an indirect 
fruit of Jewish propaganda (Latyschev, Zuscriptiones antiquae orae 
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septentrionalis Ponti Euxini graecae et latinae ; vol. ii., tnscriptiones 
regnt Bosporani, Petropoli, 1890; Schtirer in Zheologische Litera- 
turzeitung, No. 9, 1 Mai, 1897). 

If we may transfer these ideas from the Crimea to Asia, and 
suppose them to have been current in the first century, we may 
imagine the Jews of the Diaspora and their proselytes to have 
been surrounded by a number of hybrid societies, who watched 
their ways and copied their belief and practice without definitely 
breaking loose from heathenism. Indeed, we know that ‘“ prose- 
lyte” was a term of very loose application. The formal distinction 
between the proselyte of righteousness and the proselyte of the gate 
is later than apostolic times. But even in the first century the 
Jewish propaganda was active and widely spread. It desired to 
make of every convert a strict observer of the Law; but it con- 
tented itself with accepting from every man as much as he was 
willing to give. There were proselytes who were circumcised and 
obeyed the whole Law. Others kept the Sabbath, fasted on the 
appointed days, burned the Sabbath lights, and observed the 
precepts respecting clean and unclean meats (Josephus, Afzow. ii. 
39). Others, again, were united to the synagogue by a still looser 
tie. In Antioch the Jews persuaded a large number of Greeks to 
attend their religious services, and treated them as, in a certain 
sense, a part of themselves (Josephus, de Gell. Jud. vil. 3. 3). 
In this the synagogue resembled the church; the doors stood 
open, and heathen were not only permitted but encouraged to 
attend certain portions of the public worship. ‘Thus every Jewish 
community became the nucleus of a large group of adherents, of 
whom some were converts in the strict sense of the word ; others, in 
various shades and degrees, were partial conformists, allies, interested 
spectators, well-wishers (see Schirer, ii. 2. 305 sqq.). 

Some synagogues probably went over to Christianity in a body ; 
“in other cases a part would secede, and this part would exhibit a 
vertical section of the parent group from top to bottom. It would 
include proper Jews, half Jews, and a number of persons who, 
though attracted by Judaism, had never definitely adopted its 
tenets or its practices, but hovered on its outskirts. There would 
be no difficulty about the Law. Anyone who chose still to observe 
it in its integrity could no doubt do so, just as anyone was at 
liberty to lead an ascetic life, provided that he did not interfere 
with the liberty of others. But even the proper Jews of the 
Diaspora were thought lax by the Pharisees of Jerusalem, and 
many of their converts and adherents never had professed to keep 
the whole body of the Mosaic ordinances. Baptism would readily 
take the place of that bath which was common in the case of 
proselytes ; the Eucharist represented the Passover; the “blood 
which was sprinkled” for the proselyte was no longer necessary, 
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because all Christians have been sprinkled once for all with the 
blood of Christ (1 Pet. i. 2), and the strict law of meats was 
replaced by the Jerusalem Decree (see Schiirer, ii. 2. 319 sqq.). 
Hence (as has been already observed in § vi.) the Church 
appears to St. Peter as a continuous entity; God’s purpose seems 
to have grown and widened without any breach of sequence, and 
all the titles, which in old times He bestowed upon the chosen 
people, have passed on in the natural course of things to the 
Christian brotherhood, just as in the history of our own race the 
name Englishman survived the absorption of Danes and Normans 
into the great national family. 

It hardly seems probable that many of the primitive Churches 
‘were exclusively Gentile, composed, that is to say, wholly of 
brethren who, up to the time of their conversion, had no know- 
ledge, direct or indirect, of the Old Testament. On the other 
hand, scarcely any can have been exclusively Jewish, excepting, 
perhaps, that of Jerusalem. In some large towns where Jews 
were numerous, there may have been for a time a double Church, 
as at Antioch. But it is not at all likely that this often happened, 
or that it long endured when it did happen. Generally speaking, 
we must ask not whether a Church was Jewish or Gentile, but what 
proportion the Jews, with their proselytes and allies, bore to the 
rest of the congregation, or, in other words, who set the tone of the 
new religious life at the outset. Even in this shape we cannot 
answer the question with any great degree of precision. 

At what date may we suppose Christianity to have first gained 
a footing in the regions addressed by St. Peter? It is not easy to 
say. We know from Pliny’s despatch to Trajan that there were 
many Christians at Amisos, in the extreme north of Asia Minor, 
on the coast of the Black Sea, about a.p. 87. But long before this, 
on the day of Pentecost, we read that among St. Peter’s audience 
were people from Cappadocia, Pontus, Asia, Phrygia, and Pam- 
phylia (Acts ii. 9, 10). St. Luke can hardly have given this list 
of countries without an ulterior reason; it is probable that he knew 
the work of evangelisation to have begun immediately afterwards in 
all of them. At any rate, among the three thousand souls who 
received baptism at the time of that great outpouring of .ne Spirit, 
there must have been many who went home and preached their 
new faith. Very much good work must have been done by obscure 
missionaries of whom we have no record at all. By unknown hands 
Christianity had been planted in Rome before a.p. 58, and no 
reason can be given why it should not have taken root in Pontus 
quite as early. Even in N.-W. Galatia, though the region may very 
possibly not have been visited by St. Paul himself, there would be 
no lack of voices to spread the good tidings. Pilgrims, chapmen, 
and traders of all kinds, soldiers, subordinate officials, played a part 
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in the dissemination of the gospel, and there was probably no 
corner of the empire where Christianity had not been heard of 
within a very few years. 

It has been thought surprising that St. Peter should address his 
Epistle to Churches connected, in part at any rate, with the name 
of St. Paul. But we must consider in the first place how small a 
portion of Asia Minor was visited by St. Paul. In Lycia, Caria, 
Mysia, Bithynia, Pontus, and Cappadocia he never set foot. Of 
Galatia and Phrygia, if Mr. Ramsay is right, he touched but the 
southern fringe ; and, if Mr. Ramsay is wrong, we do not know at 
all what was the extent of his voyagings. In Asia, of the Seven 
Churches mentioned in the Apocalypse, Ephesus alone is known to 
have enjoyed his presence, though he wrote to Laodicea. We do 
not hear of his working at Miletus, and at Troas he stayed but 
seven days. ‘There are, indeed, large gaps in our information about 
St. Paul. We do not know by what road he travelled from Syria 
to Ephesus at the end of his second journey (Acts xviii. 18, 19), 
or how much is covered by such expressions as “ the upper coasts,” 
or “all they which dwelt in Asia” (Acts xix. 1, 10). Yet much 
must have been left for other hands to do; and there is no reason 
for supposing that it was undertaken exclusively by personal 
adherents of St. Paul, or that the communities were of a specially 
Pauline type. Indeed, even Ephesus was governed, as we know, 
by presbyters ; but we could not affirm this fact with confidence of 
Thessalonica or of Corinth. 

And here may be expressed a suspicion that there is more in a 
conjecture of Weiss than has generally been allowed. Why was 
St. Paul forbidden by the Holy Ghost to preach the word in Asia 
and Bithynia on his second expedition ? (Acts xvi. 6, 7). The Holy 
Ghost is Wisdom, and there must have been some reason for this 
prohibition. It may have been merely that the providence of God 
was calling St. Paul onwards, to carry the war straight into the 
enemy’s country, and advance boldly upon his western strongholds. 
But it may also have been, as Weiss thinks, that other preachers 
were already at work in the forbidden regions, and that it was 
neither necessary nor desirable that St. Paul should direct his 
energies thitherwards. The apostle passed by Mysia, where not 
long afterwards, if the earlier date of the Apocalypse is correct, we 
find the Church of Pergamos. It may have been in process of 
formation at this very time. Nay, if conjecture be permissible, we 
might venture a step further. Even on his first journey, St. Paul 
hurried through Pamphylia without stopping, and did not preach 
in the country, except once at Perga, on his return (Acts xiv. 25), 


though Pamphylians had been present in Jerusalem on the day of 


Pentecost, and the ground was therefore to some extent prepared 
for the seed. Again, it was immediately after entering Pamphylia 
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that Mark parted from St. Paul. The two facts, the hasty advance 
and the return of St. Mark, may possibly be connected, and, if they 
are, we must ask what explanation will fit them both. Considera- 
tions of health might conceivably, as Mr. Ramsay urges, determine 
the apostle to press on and leave Pamphylia unworked ; but this 
reason, which might have been expressed in two words, is not given 
by St. Luke, and still we are left to wonder why Mark went back, 
why Paul resented his conduct, and why Barnabas excused it. It 
is possible to suppose that evangelists were already at work in 
Pamphylia; that Mark did not think it desirable to interfere with 
them ; that, being a young man, he pressed his opinion in a manner 
that might give offence; that Barnabas agreed with Mark in sub- 
stance though not in expression, and that Paul yielded and moved 
on to Antioch without delay. 

Upon the whole, it seems tolerably certain, not only that 
Christianity advanced with great rapidity in Asia Minor, but that 
there were many Churches which were not founded by the direct 
personal initiative of St. Paul. It is clear also that the apostle’s 
hold upon Asiatic Christianity was neither deep nor lasting. At the 
time when he wrote the Second Epistle to Timothy (i. 15), all the 
Churches of Asia—the province of Asia—had turned away from 
him, though he had still a footing in Ephesus, where Onesiphorus 
remained true. There may have been signs of defection in Galatia 
also, whither Crescens is despatched (iv. 10). Yet this cannot have 
been the precise date of 1 Peter, because Mark was in Asia, not in 
Rome, and was in close personal relations with St. Paul (iv. rr). 
What conclusions are we to draw? We can but grope our way 
through the dim light. There were probably at a very early date 
Churches dotted all over Asia Minor. Some of them were Pauline, 
some were of another type, which we may loosely call Petrine. 
There was agitation among them, and some passed from the one 
side to the other. To our modern eyes the difference between the 
Mystic and the Disciplinarian seems very great, because it has been 
embittered by the fierce controversies of the last five centuries. 
To St. Paul also it seemed very great. Law, in his eyes, was 
incompatible with mystic freedom, and he united in a very high 
degree speculative keenness and masterful enthusiasm. But did 
it seem equally great to the other apostles, or even to St. Paul’s 
own attached followers? The difference as yet existed only in 
germ ; its consequences had not developed themselves. Can we 
not imagine that Mark or Silvanus may have been equally ready 
to take their orders either from St. Peter or from St. Paul. 

Is there any real reason why, if the Pontic Christians had 
-planned a great mission or visitation of the Churches, St. Peter 
should not have been asked to write a circular letter which should 
give an authoritative basis to the enterprise? or why Silvanus, 2 
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he was not at the time in actual personal attendance upon St. Paul, . 
should not have been the envoy? or why St. Mark, if he was at 
the time with St. Peter, should not have been mentioned affec- 
tionately in the Epistle? 

Whence was St. Peter writing, and what is the exact place which 
he calls Babylon? Three answers have been given to this question ; 
for we may leave Joppa and Jerusalem on one side, though both 
towns have found advocates. Down to the Reformation, Babylon 
was generally understood as here signifying Rome. Since that date 
many commentators, following the lead of Erasmus and Calvin, 
have argued that the name must be taken in its natural sense, and 
that the Assyrian Babylon is intended. Others again, notably 
Bishop Pearson, have advocated the claims of the Egyptian 
Babylon or Old Cairo. We may consider these three views in 
the reverse order. 

Strabo the geographer, who was writing as late as a.D. 18, tells 
us (xvii. p. 807) that the Egyptian Babylon is a strong fortress, 
founded with the permission of the Pharaoh of the time by certain 
refugees from the Assyrian Babylon. “At present,” he adds, ‘‘it is 
the camp of one of the three corps which form the garrison of 
Egypt.” Near it, or round it, grew up a town which is of consider- 
able interest in the history of the Coptic Church, of the Arab 
invasion, and of the Crusades. But in the first century it appears 
to have been merely a great military station, the last place where 
we should expect to find St. Peter and his friends (see A. J. Butler, 
The Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt ; Evetts, The Churches and 
Monasteries of Egypt; Amélineau, La Glographie de ? Egypte). 

According to the letter of Agrippa to the Emperor Caius (in 
Philo, Legatio ad Caium, 36, Mangey, ii. 588), there were at that 
date many Jews in Babylon of Assyria. Persons from this region 
had been present in Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost, and it is 
possible that evangelists were at work there not long afterwards. 
But towards the end of the reign of Caius great disasters fell upon 
the Babylonian Jews. Many were massacred; many fled to 
Seleucia and thence to Ctesiphon (Josephus, Avv. xviii. 9). If St. 
Peter ever went to the East, it is rather in the last-named city than 
in Babylon that we should expect to find him. Again, tradition 
associates with Parthia the name, not of Peter, but of Thomas, and 
considerable weight may be attached to this fact. Besides, the 
regions beyond Euphrates lay in another world. It is hardly 

credible that one and the same person should have taken an active 
part in evangelising the far Orient, and yet have kept up a close 
connexion with Greek-speaking communities in Asia Minor. The 
earliest Syriac tradition connects St. Peter with Rome, and does not 
- mention Babylon (Dr. Chase, article on Peter, in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible). Nor have we the least reason for supposing that 
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Mark and Silvanus ever visited Assyria; indeed, all the probabili- 
ties are heavily against it. 

There remains only the third explanation, that by Babylon St. 
Peter means Rome. Down to the time of the Reformation this 
view was universal. It was rejected by the Reformed divines, partly, 
perhaps, because it appeared to favour the Papal claims. But 
among modern commentators it is still the predominant opinion. 

That Rome was commonly spoken of as Babylon by Jewish 
writers of an apocalyptic tinge is beyond question. No one doubts 
what is meant by Babylon in the Book of the Apocalypse. There 
is, indeed, some difficulty in ascertaining the precise date at which 
this metaphor came into vogue. 

Bishop Lightfoot (S¢, Clement of Rome, vol. ii. p. 492) refers toa 
passage in the Szbyliine Oracles (v. 158): kat prefer wovrov Babiv 
airnv te BaBviddva “ItaXias yatav fs civexa rool Govt “EBpatwv 
dyot wuorot kai vads @XyOys. But these particular lines in which there 
is a reference to the destruction of the temple must have been written 
after the time of Vespasian. The same observation will apply to 
a passage in the Apocalypse of Baruch (xi. 1, ed. R. H. Charles, 
1896), “‘ Moreover, I, Baruch, say this against thee, Babylon: If thou 
hadst prospered and Zion had dwelt in her glory, it would have been 
a great grief to us that thou shouldest be equal to Zion. But now, 
lo, the grief is infinite, and the lamentation measureless, for, lo, thou 
art prospered and Zion desolate.” ‘This passage also Mr. Charles, 
the learned editor, assigns to a date after a.D. 70 and before A.D. go. 
It is obvious that the sack of Jerusalem would bring the name 
of Vespasian into close proximity to that of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
suggest at once the parallel between Rome and Babylon. But 
there is no reason why this comparison should not have been 
vividly present to the minds both of Jews and Christians long 
before the final catastrophe. In the Apocalypse, which was most 
probably written before the fall of Jerusalem, Rome is Babylon, 
not because she has destroyed the Holy City, but because she is 
the mother of harlots and abominations, drunken with the blood of 
the saints (xvii. 5, 6). Such metaphors, or applications of prophecy, 
seem to have been not uncommon among the first Christians ; and 
even Jerusalem, ‘the great city where our Lord was crucified,” was 
spoken of “ spiritually” as Sodom or Egypt (Apoc. xi. 8). St. Paul 
had called the Holy City “Sinai” (Gal. iv. 25). Such turns of 
speech are very natural, and present little or no difficulty. The 
moment a pious Jew set his foot in the Transtiberine Ghetto, and 
saw with his own eyes the splendour and the vices of the capital, or 
heard of the influence of the “‘Chaldaean” astrologers, or of the 
blasphemous follies of Caligula, he might very well bethink him of 
Isaiah, and say to himself, ‘‘ Surely this is Babylon, not Rome.” 

It has been urged that to use such a metaphor in the actual 
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dating of an official letter might cause uncertainty and confusion. 
But there is little force in this objection. The letter did not drop 
from the sky, nor even go through the post. It was carried by 
Silvanus, who had come from the place, whatever it was, where the 
author was residing. It is quite possible that there is another 
metaphor in the same verse (1 Pet. v. 13). For, although the 
Sinaitic MS. and other ancient authorities insert the word éxxAnoia 
before ovvexAexT7}, We May maintain with confidence that the right 
translation of what St. Peter wrote is not “ the fellow-elect Church,” 
but “the fellow-elect Lady in Babylon greeteth you.” But this, 
again, may be a metaphor, for many hold with Bishop Lightfoot 
that we must see in the phrase a personification of the Church in 
which the apostle was resident at the time. Bishop Lightfoot 
compares the (probably not parallel) use of xvpfa, 2 John i. 5; see 
Clement of Rome, il. 491 ; we may add the Lady of Hermas, 

But it is not necessary to treat the lady also as a figure of 
speech. The sister-wife whom St. Peter led about with him must 
have been a well-known and well-loved personage in many places. 
Clement of Alexandria had heard that she died a martyr death 
before her husband (Strom. vii. 11. 63). There is no reason for 
doubting his story ; and, if it is true, it implies that she had been 
not only the companion, but the active assistant of her husband. 
She was one of the heroines of the primitive Church, and would 
hold a far higher position in the eyes of men than Phoebe, or 
Priscilla, or Euodia, or Syntyche, or those other good women who 
laboured with St. Paul. She may very well have desired to add a 
brief message of Christian affection to her great husband’s Epistle. 
Peter, again, was not only a husband but a father (Clem. Alex. 
Strom. ii. 6. 52; Eus. &. £. iii. 30. 1); he never mentions 
divorce; he does not appear to have attached any merit to 
celibacy ; he seems to have been a typical Hebrew, who looked 
upon married life as the best, happiest, and most blessed condition ; 
the Lord Jesus had deigned to visit his wife, and had been good to 
his wife’s mother. He would speak of his wife, as Synesius in a 
later age spoke of his, with affection that was not ashamed, and 
knew no reason why it should be ashamed, of expressing itself. 

If we take the word ‘‘lady” in a metaphorical sense, we are 
probably sacrificing to mere prudery a noble and distinctive feature 
of St. Peter’s character, and losing a touch of nature which speaks 
strongly in favour of the genuineness of the Epistle. “ My wife and 
-my son Marcus, two persons who are very near and dear to me, 
join in my greeting to you”—this is surely what St. Peter means. 

_We must add that the word “lady” is not found in the Greek text. 
Kvpia may, indeed, be used in a figure of the Church, but what 
St. Peter actually says is “she who is fellow-elect.” We may 
supply yuv7, if we please, and even more easily than xvpia. Thus, 
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even if xvpta in 2 John meant a Church, the case would not be 
parallel. vv could hardly be used in a metaphorical sense. 

Nothing has been said in the foregoing paragraphs as to the 
authenticity of the address and concluding verses of the Epistle 
which has lately been impugned by Professor Harnack (Chronologie, 
p. 451 sqq.). A few words on the subject will not be inappropriate 
here. 

Dr. Harnack thinks that the Epistle does not profess to be the 
work of a personal disciple of Jesus, waprus in v. 1 meaning, not 
an apostle, but merely one who has suffered after the pattern of 
Christ ; that it is so saturated with Pauline ideas that it might 
conceivably have been written by St. Paul himself; that it displays 
‘no personal acquaintance with the life of Jesus, and hardly a trace 
of any knowledge of the gospel; that it describes the state of the 
Church and its afflictions in such a manner that the date may be 
fixed between 83 and 93, but possibly as early as 73 or 63 A.D. ; 
that it is the production of some distinguished teacher and con- 
fessor ; that it was known to Clement of Rome, Polycarp, Papias, 
and the author of the so-called Second Epistle of Clement, but 
not under the name of Peter; that Babylon means possibly Rome, 
but more probably Jerusalem ; that it floated about in an anony- 
mous condition, till between 4.D. 150 and 170 it was seized upon 
by the writer who forged the Second Epistle of Peter and furnished 
with a head- and tail-piece. 

Dr. Harnack admits that the general state of things described 
in the Epistle is such that the date might be fixed without absurdity 
as early as A.D. 63, before the outbreak of the Neronian persecution, 
and within the lifetime of St. Peter. But he maintains that it 
cannot be the work of St. Peter himself, because of its Paulinism, 
of its impersonality, and of the vagueness of its references to the 
Gospels. Hence it becomes necessary @ frior? to regard the 
address and subscription as forged; but Dr. Harnack also finds 
these passages full of difficulty. 

As to the general character of the Epistle, much has already 
been said in the course of this Introduction, and more will be 
added in the Notes. FPaulinism is not to be found in the Epistle, 
except in that sense in which Paulinism is identical with Chris- — 
tianity ; the Gospel allusions are more numerous than Dr. Harnack _ 
is disposed to admit; in a circular letter, written at a very early — 
date, there was neither room nor occasion for precise quotation or . 
detailed information ; and for the note of personality, we should — 
look naturally to the beginning and end, which the hypothesis — 
requires us to regard as spurious; There are difficulties and — 
obscurities, no doubt, but the worst conceivable method of hand- — 
ling them is to regard them as traces of interpolation or forgery. 
The forger’s object is to make things as clear and natural as_ 
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possible ; why, then, should anyone, writing as late as a.D. 160, with 
the Pauline Epistles, if not the Book of Acts, before him, have 
pitched upon Silvanus and Mark, of all people in the world, as 
likely to be in attendance upon St. Peter? The mention of these 
two names causes great perplexity in modern times, and certainly 
could not have caused less in ancient. Further, it is not easy, 
though it is not impossible, to suppose that some unscrupulous 
person first concocted an epistle in the name of Peter, and then 
seized upon a well-known but anonymous -ancient document, and 
affixed to it the name of Peter, in order to give some sort of support 
to his own fabrication. If 2 Peter is to be regarded as a forgery, it 
is much more likely that what happened was just the reverse ; that 
the forger found 1 Peter in existence as we have it, and used it, 
address, subscription and all, as a pattern for his own concoction. 
But, indeed, forgery is even a more dangerous word than interpola- 
tion. It is our bounden moral duty to require cogent evidence 
before we charge one who is presumably an honest and sensible 
man with deliberate falsification. or that harmless masquerading 
which we find later on in the /udicium Petri, the Clementine 
Homilies, the Constitutions of the Apostles, or Dionysius the Areopa- 
vite, is in the present instance quite out of the question. 

In style, the address and subscription are indistinguishable from 
the body of the Epistle. The language of the address (d:ac7opa, 
mapeTlonmot, dyiacp.0s, UTaKoy, pavtitpos) paves the way with great 
propriety for the admonitions which follow, and contains a sort of 
abstract or premonition of all that was in the writers mind. St. 
Clement of Rome, writing about A.D. 95, not only makes use of 
the body of the Epistle, but moulds his own address very closely 
on the address of the Epistle (xdpis ipiv kat cipyyn ad tavtoKparopos 
@cod dua *Inood Xpiorov wAynOvvGein: see Lightfoot’s note). Dr. Har- 
nack’s view involves the extremely improbable supposition that this 
form of address was the invention of Clement ; that at a somewhat 
later date it was loosely imitated by Jude ; that half a century after- 
wards the forger of 2 Peter, writing with both Clement and Jude 
before him, copied more accurately the Clementine address, and 
prefixed it not only to his own concoction, but to an ancient Epistle 
which he found floating about without a name. It is true that St. 
Clement does not quote St. Peter by name, but it is equally true 
that though, according to Dr. Harnack’s Jndex Locorum, he quotes 
or alludes to twenty-two of the New Testament documents, he no- 
where gives the name of his authority. Yet, though he quotes St. 
Paul without naming him, he knew quite well that St. Paul was the 
author of the Epistles from which he quotes (xlvii. 1, dvadaBere tiv 
_ émistoAv Tod paxapiov IlavAov tod droatddov), and we may con- 
fidently infer that he had the same knowledge in the case of St. Peter. 
There is therefore some internal and strong external evidence in 
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favour of the authenticity of the address. But if the address is 
genuine, no one will care to dispute the genuineness of the subscrip- 
tion. The difficulties involved in the latter passage are not of a 
kind that can be regarded as insuperable. 

For the later evidence on the subject of St. Peter’s sojourn in 
Rome, the reader may consult the article by Dr. Chase, who has 
marshalled all the statements with great care and lucidity. There 
also will be found references to the literature of the question. The 
only addition which I can make to Dr. Chase’s quotations is one 
from Clement of Alexandria, taken from a note in the Codex 
Marcianus (text in Zahn, Forschungen, iii. 70): “ Petrus et Paulus 
Romae sepulti sunt . . . Clemens in quinto libro hypotyposeon id 
est informationum.” Zahn expresses a doubt whether this state- 
ment is really derived from Clement, but gives no reason. It may 
very well be genuine. The fifth book of the Ayfotyposes certainly 
contained information about the apostles, as we know from Eus. 
FT, Et. 32. 


§ 9. MARK AND SILVANUS, 


When St. Peter despatched his Epistle, Mark and Silvanus were 
in his company. 

Mark is called by St. Paul (Col. iv. 10) the cousin of Barnabas. _ 
We may therefore with confidence identify him with the John Mark ~ 
of whom we read in Acts (xii. 12). It can hardly be doubted that 
this is the same Mark who was with St. Peter. 

Mark was the son of a woman named Mary, who lived in 
Jerusalem, and whose house was a meeting-place for the brethren. 
Like his cousin Barnabas, he was probably a Levite. St. Peter was — 
well acquainted with Mark’s mother, for it was to her house that he _ 
turned his steps on his deliverance from prison. He knew Mark, 
therefore,’before St. Paul did; and when he calls him his son, he 
may mean that he induced Mark to accept baptism, or at any rate 
was instrumental in bringing him to Christ. But the term may 
denote nothing more than close and affectionate familiarity. 

Barnabas and Saul took John Mark with them on what is 
known as the First Mission Journey (Acts xii. 25), as their 
“ minister” (taypérys, Acts xill. 5. E has here eis diaxoviay, 
evidently wishing to get rid of an ambiguous word). It is not 
quite clear what we are to understand by the word “minister.” 
Sometimes, but rarely, it means “a minister of the word” (so Luke 
i. 2; 1 Cor. iv. 1; Acts xxvi. 16: in this last passage it is applied — 
by Jesus to St. Paul), but more commonly it is used in the New 
Testament of menials or subordinate officers of an inferior class, — 
Possibly Mark went as personal attendant on the apostles, as their 
courier or dragoman; but for this purpose they would naturally 
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select a fellow-believer who had a gift of exposition, and could help 
in other ways, besides ministering to their comfort, arranging routes, 
and managing business generally. With Barnabas and Saul, Mark 
traversed Cyprus—a country which may have been known to him, 
for it was the native land of Barnabas. But at Perga in Pamphylia 
“John departing from them returned to Jerusalem” (Acts xiii. 13). 
Paul resented his conduct, and when Barnabas proposed to take 
John Mark with them on their second journey (Acts xv. 37), 
objected so strongly that there was a sharp contention between him 
and Barnabas. Finally, the two great friends departed asunder, 
Paul taking for his companion the prophet Silas, while Barnabas 
went with Mark to Cyprus. 

Two questions suggest themselves here. The first is, What was 
the age of Mark at this time? A worthless tradition, which is 
directly contradicted by the Elder of Papias (Eus. &. £. iii. 39. 15), 
represents him as having been one of the Seventy. Some com- 
mentators in recent times have identified him with the young man 
mentioned in his Gospel (Mark xiv. 51). This, again, is somewhat 
unsubstantial conjecture. But the word “minister” seems to imply 
that he was a novice to mission work, and that he was a young man. 
Though he was cousin, not “sister's son,” of Barnabas, he may 
have been many years younger than that apostolic man. 

Again, why did he leave the apostles so abruptly? St. Luke 
makes no comment, and we are thrown back on hypothesis. Yet 
it is clear that the breach was not between Mark and Barnabas, but 
between Mark and Paul. Barnabas defended him with great 
warmth. The reason for Mark’s departure, therefore, can hardly 
have been that his courage failed, or that his health broke down, or 
that he proved incompetent for his office. But if these causes are 
inadequate, what can we suppose but that there was some difference 
of opinion between Paul and Mark which Paul regarded as un- 
fitting him for the purpose in hand, while Barnabas, who inclined 
to the party of Peter (Gal. ii. 13), did not. It is not easy to suppose 
that Barnabas, however strong his family affection may have been, 
would have selected again for his helpmate one who could not be 
trusted on an emergency. Nor would Mark himself have been 
willing to renew an adventure of which he knew that he was 
incapable. He ended by going with Barnabas to Cyprus, where 
possibly the dangers were less; but he appears to have been quite 
willing to plunge into Asia Minor, though he must have heard all 
about the sufferings of the previous expedition. Nor is it easy 
to suppose that St. Paul would have still been embittered by a 
failure of courage of which Mark had so evidently repented. It 
seems far more likely that Mark had taken alarm at St. Paul’s 
views ; that during the interval, probably under the persuasion of 
gs he had come to regard the difference as unimportant ; 
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and that St. Paul felt rightly, though with some sense of personal 
vexation, that, however slight the srounds of disagreement might 
look to others, they would prevent ‘him from working successfully 
with one who was disposed to criticise and disapprove. Some 
slight confirmation of this view may be found in the fact that the 
companion chosen by St. Paul was Silas, a prophet, and in the 
previous connexion between Mark and St. Peter. Mark is not 
again mentioned in the Book of Acts. 

At a later date, when the apostle’s own views were much milder 
and more tolerant than they had been, we find Mark with St. Paul 
in Rome (Col. iv. 10), and contemplating a journey to Colossae. 
Possibly he was not personally known to the Colossians, for the 
apostle adds, ‘‘if he come unto you, receive him.” It may be that 
St. Paul is here giving Mark an introduction, but we should hardly 
be justified in pressing this sense upon the words. At a later 
date (2 Tim. iv. 11) Mark was somewhere in Asia Minor, and 
Timothy is desired to bring him to Rome; for, says the apostle, 
“he is useful to me for ministry” (evxpyoros eis Ovaxoviay). And in 
the Epistle to Philemon (24) we find him in Rome with Epaphras, 
Aristarchus, Demas, and Lucas, the fellow-labourers of St. Paul. 
But we do not know when or how St. Mark first set foot in the 
capital. 

Ancient tradition connected St. Mark very closely with St. Peter. 
Papias stated, on the authority of the Elder (Eus. #. £. ili. 39. 15), 
that Mark had never been a follower of the Lord Himself, but had 
served Peter as interpreter, and that his Gospel represents the 
occasional discourses of St. Peter, which Mark reproduced accurately 
from memory. ‘The Elder, as reported by Papias, does not actually 
mention Rome, and does not say expressly that the Gospel was 
composed after Peter’s death, though this is probably implied in 
his statement that Mark wrote from memory. 

Irenaeus, after telling us (ili. 1. 1) that Matthew wrote while 
Peter and Paul were preaching the gospel in Rome and founding 
the Church, proceeds, ‘‘ After their death (e€odov) Mark also, the 
disciple and interpreter of Peter, delivered to us in writing the 
substance of Peter’s preaching.” Clement of Alexandria (in Eus. 
H. E. ii. 15) affirms that Mark wrote his Gospel to satisfy the 
importunities of the brethren, and without the apostle’s knowledge, 
before the death of Peter, and submitted it when complete to the 
apostle’s judgment. Origen (Lomm. vol. ili. p. 1; Eus. A Z. vi. 
25. 5) says that Mark wrote as Peter dictated to him (as Tlérpos 
idynyjoaro airG). ‘These four accounts, while they differ in details 
and may be independent, agree in bringing Mark into close per- 
sonal relations with Peter. Not one of them says in so many 
words that his Gospel was written in Rome, but the language of — 
Irenaeus seems clearly to imply this, and it was probably the belief 
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of the other three also. Clement certainly thought that the First 
Epistle of Peter was written from Rome. 

Tradition also taught that, after publishing his Gospel, Mark 
went to Egypt; there preached the faith, and became first Bishop 
of Alexandria (Eus. H Z£. ii. 16. 1; Epiph. Haer. li. 6; Jerome, 
de Vir. Jil. 8). Were in later days his tomb was shown in the 
great church of Baucalis, which stood near the harbour. There 
was, however, an ancient opinion, which has been preserved in the 
heterodox Clementine Homilies (i. 8), that the Church of Egypt 
owed its origin to Barnabas, not to Mark. 

The Silvanus of Peter has been generally identified with the 
Silas of Acts, the Silvanus of the Pauline Epistles. Like St. Paul, 
he was a Roman citizen (Acts xvi. 37, 38). A foreign burgess 
would have a Roman name borrowed from the personage from 
whom he or his ancestor had received the franchise. Silvanus is 
a well-known cognomen borne by many distinguished families, the 
Ceionii, Granii, Pomponii, and others. See Hoole, Zhe Classical 
Llement in the N.T., p. 61. 

In Orelli there is a long inscription (No. 750) in honour of Ti. 
Plautius Silvanus Aelianus, who was consul suffect in A.D. 45. He 
was a meritorious officer, who stood high in the favour of Ves- 
pasian, and had been proconsul of Asia, as Wilmanns thinks, just 
before or just after Silanus, who held the same office in a.p. 54. 
M. Plautius Silvanus (Orelli, No. 622) was consul in B.c. 2, and re- 


~ ceived the triumphal ornaments for service in Illyricum. L. Flavius 


Silvanus (Wilmanns, Jzscriptiones Latinae, No. 285) was consul in 
A.D. 81. 

The name Silvanus was also borne by persons of lower station, 
freedmen or dependants of the great houses. Thus (Orelli, No. 695) 
we find a funeral inscription to Silvania Maria, which is dated 
duobus Geminis ; this, according to Tertullian, was the year of our 
Lord’s crucifixion. Another epitaph (C. Z Z. vol. vi. No. 4073) in 
the co/umbarium of the servants of Livia Augusta runs thus: 


M. Livivs. Sitvanvs. Decvr. THYMELE. SILVANI. 


This Silvanus was decurion, or head, of one of the numerous 
bodies of officials or servants in the Imperial household. Thy- 
mele was probably his wife. Again (édd. No. 4316) we read: 
A. SILVANIO. 

The name Silvanus or Silvanius was not uncommonly borne by 
persons of the same class to which we may suppose the companion 
of the apostles to have belonged ; and from the name Maria, which 
in one instance we find associated with it, we many infer that some 


- of them were of Jewish parentage. It is particular'y interesting to 


find a Silvanus actually employed in the family of the Caesars. 
Here we may possibly discern one of the little links by which 
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Christianity attached itself from the very first to the Imperial court. 
Our Silvanus had certainly namesakes, possibly relatives, among 
that vast body of servants, clerks, readers, physicians, librarians, 
civil and domestic officials, who surrounded the emperor and 
served him in all sorts of capacities, from that of cook to some- 
thing very like what we should call a Secretary of State. And it is 
in no way surprising to find him in Rome. 

There can be little doubt that the Silas of Acts is the Silvanus 
of the Pauline and Petrine Epistles, but the relation between his 
two names is not quite clear. The vulgar abbreviation of Silvanus 
would naturally be S:ABas or SiAovds. Hence it has been main- 
tained that the real name of this apostolic man was the Aramaic 
Sili, which by the addition of a common Greek termination be- 
comes Silas ; and that Silvanus is not a lengthened form of Silas, but 
a Gentile by-name adopted merely because it was similar in sound 
to the original (compare Joshua, Jason. See Zahn, Zindettung, i. 
p- 23; Deissmann, Lzdelstudien, p. 184). If this view is correct, 
the name of Silvanus ceases to have any particular meaning. But 
Zahn does not quite solve the problem. If Silvanus is equivalent 
to Silvas, not to Silas, why, we may ask, did Silas call himself 
Silvanus and not rather Silanus? ‘The same difficulty recurs in 
either case. Again, though Silvas is actually used for Silvanus 
(Zahn cites a PAaovwos S.ABas from Josephus, Be//. Jud. vii. 8. 1), 
it is not safe to assert that the same rule was always observed. In 
these vulgar abbreviations the final -as represents a large variety of 
terminations ; thus we have Hermas for Hermogenes, Epaphras for 
Epaphroditus, Nymphas for Nymphodorus, and so on. Popular 
usage follows very loose rules, as we know from the analogy of 
English pet names. Finally, there is the probability that Silas and 
Silvanus only accidentally resemble one another, that the first was 
the name given to the man by his Hebrew parents, the second his 
name as a Roman burgess and client of a noble Roman house. 
We are left to make the same choice of alternatives in the case of 
a more famous pair of names, Saul and Paul. 

It is probable then that Silvanus or one of his ancestors had 
been manumitted by one or other of the Roman Silvani. He 
appears first as one of the leading men among the brethren at 
Jerusalem, and was one of the delegates appointed to carry to 
Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia the Decree of the Council. He must, 
therefore, have been heartily in accord with the substance of the 
Decree. He was a prophet, meeting St. Paul on this side, and at 
Antioch he exhorted the brethren, probably the Gentile brethren, 
with many words and confirmed them. From Antioch he appears 
to have returned to Jerusalem (Acts xv. 34 is to be omitted), but 
shortly afterwards he was chosen by St. Paul to accompany him on 
his Second Mission Journey. We hear of him for the last time in 
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the Book of Acts at Corinth (Acts xviii. 5 ; compare 2 Cor. i. 19), 
where again, as at Antioch, he appears as a preacher. Silvanus 
also, like Mark, dwelt at first in Jerusalem, and must have been 
well known to St. Peter before he became acquainted with St. Paul. 

This account of Mark and Silvanus enables us to fix with cer- 
tainty a prior limit of date for the First Epistle of St. Peter. Mark 
was probably a novice when first we read of him, and attended 
St. Paul on the First Journey. Silvanus went with the apostle on 
the Second. Hence 1 Peter cannot possibly have been written 
before the end of the Second Journey. The date of the apostle’s 
fourth visit to Jerusalem, with which this journey terminated (Acts 
XVili. 22), is very variously computed from A.D. 49 (Bengel) or a.p. 
51 (Schrader) or a.p. 52 (Turner) to A.D. 56 (Eichhorn and Ideler). 
The date most in favour is A.D. 54. (See the table in Farrar’s Life of 
St. Paul, vol. ii. p. 624.) But all calculations of time for the Book 
of Acts are inferential, and this is probably some few years too late. 

As to the posterior limit of date, there is not the same certainty. 
Reasons have been assigned in a previous section for believing that 
the Epistle was written before the outbreak of the Neronian per- 
secution in A.D. 64, but many eminent authorities dispute this 
conclusion. 

Are there any other considerations that will enable us to come 
to a more definite result ? 

It has been thought that Mark and Silvanus could not possibly 
have been in Rome, and in attendance on St. Peter, till after the 
death of St. Paul. But, in the first place, there is no reason for 
supposing that St. Peter outlived St. Paul by any considerable 
length of time. Dionysius of Corinth, our earliest authority (Jerome, 
de Vir. Ill. 27, places him under M. Aurelius and Commodus), 
says that the apostles perished “‘about the same time” (kara rov 
aitov xaipov, Eus. A. £. ii. 25. 8; Routh, vol. i. p. 180); and the 
natural inference from these words is, that though the apostles may 
not have ended their lives on the same day, their deaths were not 
far separated. But it is surely incredible that, if the Neronian per- 
secution were actually raging at the time, and St. Paul himself had 
been slain with the sword not long before, the language of St. Peter’s 
Epistle should be what it is. 

Nor can it reasonably be supposed that Mark and Silvanus were 
adherents of St. Paul in such a sense that they could not at any 
time have written and carried a letter for St. Peter, and joined him 
in sending a greeting to the Asiatic Churches. On the contrary, the 
difficulty is to understand how either Mark or Silvanus can ever 
have been thoroughgoing advocates of the distinctively Pauline 
teaching. Let it be remembered that Mark parted from St. Paul 
under painful circumstances at the very outset of the First Journey, 
and that Silas was the chosen advocate of the Jerusalem Decree. 
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The natural inference from such facts as we have is that, till the 
dispute about the law which St. Paul presses so vehemently in 
Galatians and Romans had died down, neither Mark nor Silvanus 
can have been in quite unclouded relations with the outspoken 
champion of Faith against Works. 

There are long blank spaces to be filled up in the history of 
both men. What was Mark doing after he went with Barnabas to 


Cyprus, during St. Paul’s Second and Third Journeys, or during the . 


imprisonment at Caesarea? Even after this date we catch but a 
few flying glimpses of him; and of Silvanus we know absolutely 
nothing from the time of his arrival in Corinth. 

Thus we are driven back upon the question of the literary inter- 
dependence of the Pauline and Petrine Epistles. According to most 
scholars, the Petrine Epistle is later than Romans (a.D. 58) or 
Ephesians (A.D. 63). In the view of others it is later than any of 
the Pauline Epistles; indeed it has been supposed to borrow from 
almost every book in the New Testament. 

The evidence, both linguistic and doctrinal, has been considered 
in previous sections, and it does not appear to point to any definite 
conclusion. 

Mark and Silvanus may very well have been together in Rome 
at any time after the Second Mission Journey. But at what 
date can we suppose St. Peter to have been in the city with 
them ? 

This is a question which cannot be answered with certainty. 
Lipsius maintained that St. Peter never visited Rome at all. Of 
late it has been generally allowed that the evidence on the other 
side is too strong to be rejected. But the tendency is to place St. 
Peter’s arrival in the capital as late as possible, towards the end of 
St. Paul’s first imprisonment, at the end of a.p. 63 (Dr. Chase) or 
in the beginning of A.D. 64 (Bishop Lightfoot). 

Both these dates rest upon the assumption that, if St. Peter had 
visited Rome at any earlier time, the fact must have been mentioned 
in the Book of Acts or in the Pauline Epistles. But it can hardly 
be said that the silence of either of these authorities amounts to 
negative proof. In Acts, St. Peter disappears from the scene alto- 
gether after the Council of Jerusalem. St. Luke must have known 
much about the apostle’s later movements, but for some reason or 
another he did not see fit to say a single word upon the subject. 
The silence of St. Paul affords an extremely difficult problem, | St. 
Peter had certainly visited Antioch, but St. Paul only mentions the 
fact incidentally, and with a polemical object. Dr. Harnack thinks 
it highly probable (Chronologie, p. 244, note) that he had also been 
in Corinth ; but we cannot gather this with certainty from the words 
of St. Paul. He may have preached in Galatia also ; but this again 
we can only suspect. As to the origin of the Church in Rome we 
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are left to grope in the dark; but questions arise to which we must 
not too readily assume an answer. 

A Church had been founded there many years before (Rom. xv. 
22), not by St. Paul, and had attained some considerable dimen- 
sions. Whom would these believers be so anxious to see as Peter, 
whose name must have been familiar to them from the day of their 
conversion? Who was that “other man” upon whose foundation 
the Roman Church was built? (Rom. xv. 20). Why, again, does St. 
Paul, writing to a Church that he had never.seen, enter so fully and 
controversially into questions which had probably never been heard 
of in Rome? for the Jews of Rome, when he came there as a prisoner 
five or six years later, knew “no harm” about him (Acts xxviii. 21) ; 
and, though these Jews were not Christians, they could hardly have 
spoken thus, if the Pauline view of Law had been debated among 
their compatriots in the city. Or what was that spiritual gift which 
St. Paul desired to impart at Rome (Rom. i. 11), if not prophecy, 
the essential mark of difference between Pauline and Petrine Chris- 
tianity? The Epistle to the Romans is, in fact, an Apologia, and 
seems to imply the pre-existence of that form of doctrine which we 
find in the First Epistle of St. Peter. And this mode of opinion 
continued to be actively taught in Rome during St. Paul’s first 
imprisonment, as we may gather from Philippians (1. 15-18). Pro- 
fessor Harnack thinks it not impossible that St. Peter may have 
paid a visit to Rome even under the reign of Claudius, that is to 
say, before a.D. 54 (Chronologie, p. 244, note); and certainly this 
opinion is not untenable. 

In any case, if we place the end of Acts and of the first im- 
prisonment of St. Paul in a.p. 58,—the opinion of Eusebius, which 
has of late received the powerful support of Blass and Harnack,— 
there is a space of some six years before the outbreak of the Neronian 
persecution, in a.D. 64, during which we know nothing of Mark and 
Silvanus, and very little of St. Paul. There is no reason against our 
assigning the First Epistle of St. Peter to this interval of time. If 
the Epistle does after all, as many think, display an acquaintance 
with Romans and Ephesians, the fact would be thus accounted for. 
If Mark made his first acquaintance with Asia Minor immediately 
after the date of Colossians, we should be able to explain how he 
comes to be mentioned. Time would be allowed for the growth of 
the numerous Christian communities implied in the address of the 
Epistle, and also for the wakening of hostility among the Gentiles, 
who, though not yet quite prepared for measures of bloody repres- 
sion, were evidently fast moving in that direction. 

On the whole, therefore, it seems the most likely supposition 
that the First Epistle of St. Peter was written between 4.pD. 58 and 
A.D. 64. 


NOTES ON THE FIRS, EPISTLE @e 
SU. PETER: 


The Title. In the oldest MSS. the Epistle is headed Ilérpov a: (B), 
or Ilérpov émicrod}) & (8 AC). In Greek cursives we find Ilérpov 
KaOodiky mpwrn éemictoAy (or éxiaToAH purty): Tov aylov aroaTdAoU 
Ilérpov émicroAy &: L has émicrody Kafoduxy a tod dylov Kat 
mavevpypov aroordAov Ilérpov. The Codex Amiatinus gives epistula 
Petri prima; the Codex Fuldensis, Petri epistula ad gentes, so 
Junilius and Cassiodorus (in Westcott, Cazon, Appendix D); 
Tertullian, Scorpiace 12, quotes the Epistle as Petri ad Ponticos. 

I. 1, 2. Zhe Address. The ordinary type of the address of 
a Greek letter is that found in Acts xxili, 26, KAavéus Avoias 
TO Kpatiotw Hyemove PyArKe xaipew: cf. 1 Macc. x. 18, 25, Xi. 30, 
xil. 6, Xaipew was felt to be objectionable by some of the religious 
heathen ; thus the author of the third Platonic Epistle prefers ed 
mpdrrew, on the ground that joy or pleasure befits neither man nor 
God. But the old heathen formula was at first used even in 
apostolic letters. We have an instance in the address of the letter 
which enclosed the Decree of the Council of Jerusalem (Acts 
xv. 23), and another in that of the Epistle of St. James. 

To the name of the writer is naturally added his title. In 2and 
3 John we find simply 6 zpecBirepos: in James, "IdkwBos Ocod kat 
Kupiov “Iyood Xpicrod dSodAos: in 1 Peter, Iérpos dadoroXos “Inood 
Xpicrod: in 2 Peter, Sinwv érpos dodAos Kat ardorodos “Incod 
Xpworod: in Jude, "Iyood Xpicrod dodAos adeAdds Se "laxdBov. ‘The 
usage of St. Paul varies. In 1 and 2 Thessalonians the names only 
are given; in the polemical Epistles, Romans and Galatians, he 
defends and explains his right to the title of apostle; in 1 and 
2 Corinthians, Ephesians, Colossians, 2 Timothy the words da 
Oehijparos cod are added with the same purpose; in 1 Tim. we 
have kar’ éxrayijv @cod added ; in Philippians he calls himself SodAos 
Xpicrod “Inood (like James, Jude) ; in Titus, Romans, both 8odAos 
and dzdcroXos (like 2 Peter); in the pathetic Epistle to Philemon 
the phrase he selects is déopwos “Inood Xpicrod. 

The name of the addressees is sometimes given quite simply, as 
by James, by St. Paul in Philemon, Galatians ; but generally a few 


words descriptive of their Christian character are added, and these 
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are often very significant of the leading thoughts in the writer’s 
mind (aperidypot in 1 Pet. ; KAyrot dyor in Rom., 1 Cor.; ayroe 
Kat miorot in Col. ; adyam@, dd7Pea, 2 and 3 John). 

The heathen yaipev becomes the Christian xdpis. To this is 
naturally added the Jewish Peace (1 and 2 Pet., 2 John, all the 
Pauline Epistles), and often Mercy (2 John, 1 and 2 Tim., Tit.), or 
Love (Jude has mercy, peace, and love). 

We are not to suppose that St. Paul set the pattern for all these 
addresses; this is extremely improbable. No one man creates 
epistolary forms. 

Ignatius still uses the old heathen xafpev, except in Philad. ; 
and Barnabas begins his Epistle with xaipere. 

Mérpos. ‘The apostle’s name was Simon (properly Simeon). 
Our Lord gave him the surname of Cephas (John 1. 42), which 
signifies a rock or a stone. What our Lord meant was no doubt 
“rock” not stone, firmness not mere hardness (Matt. xvi. 18); but 
the Greek noun zérpo is feminine, and when used as the name for 
a man necessarily takes the shape of Ilérpos. Our Lord always 
addresses the apostle as Simon except Luke xxii. 34, where Peter 
seems to be used with reference to the meaning of the name (in 
ver. 31 we find “Simon, Simon”; in Matt. xvi. 18, again, Peter is 
an appellative, not the mere name). The apostle is called Simon 
(Symeon) also by his brother apostle St. James, Acts xv. 14, and 
by Mark and Luke before the Mission of the Twelve. John calls 
him indifferently Simon Peter or Peter. Simon Peter is found 
also Matt. xvi. 16; Luke v. 8; 2 Pet. i. 1; “Simon who is called 
Peter” occurs in Matt. iv. 18, x. 2, and four times in Acts (x. 5, 
18, 32, xi. 13); all these last occur in the story of Cornelius; 
possibly in his Hebrew original St. Luke found the name Simon 
and added the other words. Even in the Gospels, Peter is the 
name generally used, and in Acts it is employed throughout with 
the few exceptions that have been noted. St. Paul generally speaks 
a eemnas, 1 Cor... 12, 1) 225:1x5-5, xv. 5; ‘Gal.. 1. 18, i. 9, 1,14 
(though he uses Peter in ii. 7, 8), and we may infer that this title 
was current in the Church of Jerusalem where St. Paul first met the 
apostle. Some have supposed that St. Paul uses Cephas with a 
polemical intention, to remind his readers of the compact referred 
to Gal. ii. 9; but probably it was his habit. The older Syriac 
versions of the New Testament, the Curetonian (with the recently 
discovered Sinaitic of the Gospels) and the Peshito, render Peter 
sometimes Kepha, sometimes Simon Kepha, and sometimes Simon. 
Peter is found Actsi. 13; 1 Pet.i.1. Evidently Simon and Kepha 
were the common usage in the second century in the Aramaic 
countries. Elsewhere Simon went rapidly out of use, and Cephas 
was preserved only by the same archaeological interest which clung 
to Zalitha cumi, as the exact words used by our Lord. See Hort; 
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Zahn, Linlettung, i. 21, ii. ; Chase on “Peter” in Hastings’ 
Dictionar v of the Bible, vol. ill. oT ae Plummer on Luke vi. 14. 
éxhekTois Teenagers Stacmopas. ‘‘l'o the elect sojourners of 


the Dispersion” : the omission of the article appears here to have no 
significance. See Introduction, § 3. There is no verb to govern the 
dative, cf. Rom. i. 7; 2 John 1-3. It is better to take ékAexrots as 
an adjective, though the R.V. appears to render it as a substantive. 
Those to whom the apostle writes are chosen by God, elect (yévos 
exXexTov, il. 9, from Isa. xiii, 20). St. Peter does not use the 
Pauline «Ayroé, nor does he expressly distinguish xoadev from 
éxAéyeoPar. Electicn does not carry with it the final salvation of 
the individual (iv. 15-19). God must guard them (1. 5); but, if 
they resist the devil and remain solid in the faith, He will make 
them perfect and establish them (v. 9 sqq.). There has been no 
change in the counsels of God. Israel has not been rejected. The 
Church is still the Church of old; but the vision of the prophets has 
been realised, and whosoever will may enter in. 

Elect, in fact, means simply Christian. What the apostle is 
_ thinking of is corporate citizenship among the elect people; the 
individual elements of the new life are faith and obedience. 

In St. Matthew (xxii) all are “called,” but many do not accept 
the invitation ; some accept, but have no wedding garment ; many | 
are called, but few are elect (cf. Matt. xxiv. 22, 24, 31; Mark xiii. 
20, 22, 27; Luke xvill. 7). John does not use xadety in this sense, 
nor ne nor éxAexrds in his Gospel, but in the Apoc. xvil. 14 we 
have kAyroi kat ékAexTol Kal moro as different names for the same 
thing. In the Synoptical Gospels, the Pauline Epistles, and the 
Apoc. elect denotes. personal, not corporate election. It is true, as 
Dr. Hort remarks, that ‘the preliminary election to membership of 
an elect race does not exclude individual election,” and we cannot 
reconstruct St. Peter’s theology with precision from two short 
Epistles. Nevertheless, so far as he has explained himself, he 
appears to mean that the individual is called into the elect society. 
Certainly he attaches more value to the corporate life, as regards 
both growth in knowledge or faith and the efficiency of sacraments 
(ode Bdaricpa, ill. 21), than St. Paul does. 

The word maper(Snpos occurs twice in the LXX. Gen, xxiii. 4, 
TapoLKos Kal Taper ton p.0s ey eiput pel? tpov: Ps, xxxviil. (Xxxix.) 13, 
OTL md pouKos eyo cise ev TH yH Kal mapenionpos Kabds mdvTes ot 
marépes pov. These two passages were before St. Peter’s mind both 
here and i. 17, ii. 11. In the former, Abraham speaks of himself to 
the sons of Heth as a stranger and sojourner among them ; in the 
latter, the same figure is used of man who has on earth no abiding 
city, like the patriarch who sojourned in the land of promise as in 
a strange country, dwelling in tabernacles (Heb. xi. 9). He is an 
exile from heaven, his true home. We must not take the word 
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here in its secular political sense, though this would be very applica- 
able to the Jews of the Diaspora, who were exiles from Jerusalem, 
dwellers in a foreign land. For an instance of this use see Justin, 
Apol. 67 (Otto, p. 188), Tols TapemlOnuots ovow Eévois, Of strangers 
who are stopping in a town but do not possess a permanent 
domicile there, and examples from the papyri are given by Deiss- 
mann, Bibelstudien, p- 146, Eng. trans. p. 149. 

The Christian is chosen and called by God (the choosing pre- 
cedes the calling) to leave his earthly fathers home. The call 
makes him a pilgrim; henceforth he journeys by slow stages, 
through many dangers, towards the far-off promised rest. ‘The 
pilgrim is sustained by faith in the unseen, by hope, godly fear, and 
the love of Christ; he is always a babe (ii. 7); he tastes of joy, 
but only as the wanderer drinks of the brook by the way. It is 
the same conception of the Christian life that we find in Hebrews. 

In this tone of hope deferred we may find a characteristic note. 
St. Peter had walked with the Lord on earth in close personal 
union, and must have felt the Ascension as a bereavement. St. 
Paul had never known the Lord in the flesh, but after the Ascension 
had been delivered by a vision from bitter spiritual struggles. To 
him naturally the sense of joy and freedom, of being here and now 
actually in the Kingdom, was far more than to St. Peter. 

On the Diaspora and the local names, see Introduction, § 8. In 
the address of the Epistle of St. James the Diaspora seems to 
include Christian Jews only. Here it embraces alike Gentiles or 
Jews. There is no difference at all ; all titles and prerogatives pass 
on from the Church of the fathers to the Church of Christ. There 
has been evolution, but no breach of continuity. - 

Kata mpdyvwou ... Inood Xpiotod. The’ three clauses are strictly 
co-ordinate in the construction, but the order of the whole sentence 
is loose, and the precise connexion of these words has been 


- disputed. 


The general and preferable arrangement is to take them with 
exAextois— Elect according to foreknowledge,” etc. ; this gives 
perfectly good sense; the only difficulty is that we should have 
expected éxAextots to be placed after Bufvvias, The Greek com- 
mentators Cyril, Theophylact, and Oecumenius take them with 
amoaroAos. ‘This increases the difficulty arising out of the order of 
the words, and is open to a further objection, that, whereas St. 
Paul feels it necessary to justify his claim to the title of apostle, no 
such necessity would be felt by St. Peter. Hence we should not 
suffer ourselves to be influenced by the supposed analogy of the 


Pauline addresses. 


The three clauses give the three Names and three functions of 
the Trinity (the arrangement of the Names is not significant). Kara 
mpoyvwow: the Father (Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, i. 3; 
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our Father, i. 17) has the attribute of foreknowledge; on this 
election depends. Foreknowledge includes foreordaining (ji. 20, 
li. 8), but St. Peter does not use the words zpoopiZew or mpdfeots. 
He speaks quite simply as a devout Jew, and the metaphysical 
difficulty does not affect him at all. The problem of predestination 
is suggested in St. John’s Gospel and discussed by St. Paul; in 
both cases it arises out of the rejection of the gospel by the mass 
of the Jews. It may be that St. Peter had had good success among 
his countrymen, or that he wrote before it became evident that as a 
nation they would prove refractory. See note on ii. 8. 

év dytaop@ Nveduatos. ‘In (or by) sanctification of the Spirit.” 
Compare 2 Thess. il. 13, dru ethero buds 6 Ocds am’ apyis eis cwrypiav 
év aytacp® IIvevparos xai micte dAnfeias. It has been supposed, 
without reason, that St. Paul means “ sanctification of your spirit.” 
In any case the collocation of the three Names, Father, Spirit, 
Jesus Christ, shows that this cannot be the meaning here. Further, 
St. Peter does not use zvetya in the sense of the spiritual faculty of 
man, as distinct from his reason or emotions. See Introduction, 
p. 40, and note on iii. 4. 

Foreknowledge is the condition, Sanctification is the atmo- 
sphere, or perhaps rather the instrument, of the elect life. We may 
translate év either “in” or ‘‘ by means of” ; the latter, Hebraistic, 
use of the preposition is very common in the New Testament. See 
Blass, p. 130. Holiness is the attribute of God in whom is no 
stain of evil, either in thought or in deed: the Spirit, by the act of 
sanctification or hallowing, imparts this divine attribute to the 
Christian society, consecrating it, setting it apart, calling it out of 
the world, devoting it to God, and furnishing it with divine gifts 
and powers. 

Sanctification leads to, results in (eis) obedience, and sprinkling 
with the blood of Jesus Christ. 

Obedience is obedience to the law of God, faithful service, 
righteousness, by virtue of which men are just. In the address 
of Romans (i. 5), St. Paul speaks of taaxoy wicrews, but in quite a 
different sense. What is meant there is “obedience to faith,” 
acceptance of the gospel of Free Grace (cf. Rom. xvi. 26). 

pavtiopéy. “* Sprinkling ” is a sacrificial word, and, as the result 
of Sanctification and Obedience, can here mean nothing but the 
means by which we are brought into real spiritual conformity to 
the Death of Christ ; it conveys to the believer those divine gifts 
which are the fruit of that Death. What this conformity and these 
gifts were in the mind of St. Peter we shall gather from later 
passages. + a 

pavti~ey occurs Heb. ix. 13, 19, 21, X. 223 pavticpos, Heb. 
xil. 24. It is by “sprinkling” that the merits of Christ’s Death 
are transferred to the “brother.” The idea is foreign to St. Paul, 
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but recurs in Barnabas viii., of pavriCovres wratdes of etayyeAwrapevor 
Hew Thy aperw TOV dpapTiov Kal TOV ayvicpov THs Kapdias—the 
maides, it is added, are the twelve apostles. 

St. Peter is here alluding to some passage or passages of the Old 
Testament, but to which? 

Dr. Hort insists that the reference must be to a passage in 
which the sprinkling of Zersons with blood is combined with the 
distinct mention of obedience. The only passage which fulfils 
these conditions is “the sprinkling which formed the ratification of 
the covenant between Jehovah and His people through the media- 
tor Moses, as described in Ex. xxiv. 3-8.” This, however, is too 
logical. A reference to the passages in Hebrews will show that 
many different sprinklings were in the mind of the writer of that 
Epistle, and the same is no doubt the case with St. Peter. If we 
consider the use which our author makes of Isa. lili. we may even 
find here an allusion also to Isa. lii. 15, where Aquila and Theodo- 
tion have “sprinkle many nations” (fayriet). See Cheyne’s note 
on this passage. 

The obedient are “sprinkled with the Blood of Jesus Christ.” 
If we are to lay stress upon the order of words, “ sprinkling ” cannot 
here mean Forgiveness or Reconciliation, which is the effect of the 
Blood in Rom. v. 8-10. Here the “sprinkling,” following obedi- 
ence, seems to impart the spirit of readiness, not so much to do 
God’s will as to suffer for Christ’s sake. This is the highest stage 
in the progress of the Christian life on earth. 

Throughout this Epistle the writer dwells so constantly upon the 
sacrifice of the Cross that the Blood of Christ can mean nothing 
else than His Death and Passion. Bishop Westcott will not allow 
this (Zhe Gospel of Creation: Additional notes on 1 Johni. 7 and 
on Heb. ix. 12), “The Blood (Hebrews, p. 294) represents the 
energy of the physical earthly life as it is. . . . The Blood poured 
out is the energy of present human life made available for others.” 
Death (p. 298) ‘‘was the condition under the actual circumstances 
of fallen man, whereby alone the life of the Son of Man could be 
made available for the race . . . Thus Blood and Death correspond 
generally with the two sides of Christ’s work, the fulfilment of the 
destiny of man as created, and the fulfilment of this destiny though 
man has fallen. The first would have been necessary even though 
sin had not interrupted the due course of man’s progress and 
relation to God.” 

The question whether the Incarnation was contingent or neces- 
sary was first expressly raised in the twelfth century by Ruprecht of 
Deutz (see R. L. Ottley, Zucarnation, ii. p. 202 ; Dorner, ii. 1. 322, 
366), but it does not arise here. Nor will any Christian deny that 
Christ gives Life, or that the Life is intimately connected with His 
human and divine personality. The points which arise from the 
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text of 1 Peter are: (1) what is the meaning of the words “the 
Blood of Jesus Christ” ; and (2) whether the apostle finds any 
distinct value in the Passion, consideréd as Death and not as Life, 

(1) Much importance has of late been attached to Gen. ix. 4, 5, ~ 
Deut. xii. 23; where the blood is regarded as the seat or ground of 
animal life in man or in the brutes, and on that account might not 
be drunk. - The reason of this prohibition may have been that the 
nature of the brute was supposed to pass into him who drank its 
blood, or rather that blood was the favourite beverage of demons 
and false gods (Ps. xvi. 4, see Dr. Cheyne’s note; the “hard gods” 
of the Greeks were blood-drinkers, Aesch. Choeph. 577, “Epwis 
. . + akparov aiwa aierat). Demons and ghosts were supposed to 
derive physical vigour from the blood which they lapped (Hom. Od. 
x BG, Ob iSe, 13a); 

Whether in ancient Hebrew belief the blood-soul possessed 
moral and intellectual as well as merely physical faculties, it would 
be hard to say. The prohibition of the drinking of blood seems to 
imply a purely physical conception. But it comes from a time 
when the immortality of the soul was not clearly believed, and 
psychology did not exist. Dr. Liddon remarks (Zpistle to the 
Romans, p. 76) that in Scripture, though blood and soul are com- 
bined, blood and spirit never are. Indeed, the blood-soul is hardly 
compatible with the image and likeness of God (Gen. i. 26), or with 
the breath of God which makes the soul live (Gen. ii. 7). In early 
Greek psychology Empedocles invested the Homeric blood-soul 
with the. power of thought (aia yap dvOpdros mepixdpdidv éore 
vonpa, in Stob. Lcl. Phys. i. 10263; see Ritter and Preller, § 177); 
but this fancy, though it was not forgotten (Arist. de Anima, 2; 
Bekker, p. 4050; Cic. Zusc. Quaest.i. 9.19; Virg. Georg. ii. 484), did 
not find favour with philosophers or with religious men. Strangely 
enough it was adopted by the materialist Tertullian (de Anima, 15; 
see Oehler’s note). But it was not seriously taken by the heathen 
world, nor is it of any moment except for the archaeology of the 
Bible. By the Rabbis the blood-soul, the Nephesh, was. dis- 
tinguished from Ruach and Neshamah as odp&, yvxy, mvedpa 
are distinguished by Philo (see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. 
58 sqq.; and Siegfried, Philo, p. 240). 

The Blood then appears to signify the Life only, or mainly, in a 
peculiar and limited sense. But the common phrase the blood of 
Abel, of Naboth, of the saints, unquestionably denotes the death of 
the persons indicated. ‘ 

In the New Testament, if we take Apoc. v. 9, éoddyys Kat 
Hyopacas TO Oc ev 7H aipari cov: Acts. xx. 28, tiv éxxAyoiay rod 
Kupiov (cod) av mepieroujoaro bia Tod aiparos rot idiov; Col. i. 20, 
cipnvoroinoas Oud TOD aiparos TOD GTavpov adirod: Or Rom. v. 8-10, 
where Xpicros dréOavev answers to ducawljva év TO aiware adbrod, or 
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KatadXayjvat 81. rod Oavdrov airod, while 4 fw%) abrod corresponds to 
cwPnvar ard THs dpyns, It seems evident that where Ransom, Pur- 
chase, or Reconciliation are in question, the Blood of Christ means 
His Passion. In other connexions than that of the Atonement 
there can be no doubt that aiwa means death and not life. See 
Matt. xxvil. 24, 25; Acts v. 28 (where the Blood of Christ is 
spoken of by Pilate or the Jews); Matt. xxiii. 35; Luke xi. 51; 
Acts xvili. 6, xx. 26; Apoc. vi. 10. 

As regards the Eucharist, Christ’s Blood is called the Blood of 
the New Covenant, Luke xxii. 20; 1 Cor. xi. 25, 26; and here 
again the phrase is explained of the Death by St. Paul and in 
ieb, 1x. 16,,17. 

One aspect of the Eucharist is that of a feast upon a Sacrifice 
(John vi., probably ; 1 Cor. v. 7, x. 20, 21; Heb. xiii. 10), Here 
Christ becomes our Food, filling us with new life, and for this 
purpose commands us to do what the old worshippers were forbidden 
to do. Here not the Blood alone, but the Body and the Blood, are 
a symbol of life, in so far as they are a symbol of the Incarnation. 
Yet the two are separate as in Death ; the remembrance of a Death, 
and of a particular kind of violent Death, is forced upon us as of 
primary significance. ‘The Death is more than an accident of 
Christ’s Humanity ; it makes the Christian life, let us not say 
available, but possible. 

(2) The material cause of Atonement under the law was the 
blood-soul: Lev. xvii. 11, ‘‘ For the life of the soul is in the blood ; 
and I have given it to you upon the altar to make atonement for 
your soul ; for it is the blood that maketh atonement by reason of 
the soul.” The blood-soul of the victim was destroyed in sacrifice. 
What made atonement for the worshipper was not the abiding life, 
but the innocent death and unmerited suffering of the victim. That 
the Blood of Christ was united to a perfect human and divine con- 
s¢iousness seems to make no difference as regards this particular 
point, though the fact vastly enhances the efficacy of the Cross in 
other respects. We can hardly understand 1 Peter without attri- 
buting to the author the belief that suffering is distinct from 
obedience, and that innocent, cheerful suffering has in itself a 
power for good, for ourselves and for others. In other words, that 
it is an expiation, and moves the mind both of God and of man. 
But this will appear more clearly as we come to the passages in 
question. 

These three clauses are expanded in the following verses 
(mpoyvwors, 3-12; ayiacpds, 13-17 ; and the aia Xpucrod, inter- 
woven with dywopés and traxoy, 18-25). Indeed, the whole 
Epistle,is a commentary upon them. It is exceedingly difficult to 
see any foundation for Dr. Harnack’s suspicion that the Address is 
a later addition to the Epistle. 
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xdpis. See i. 10, 13, ii. 19, ill. 7, iv. ro, and Introduction, p. 39. 

eipyvy. For the use of this word in the address of a letter, see 
2 Esdr. iv. 17, Kat améoretrev 6 Baoirets mpds “Peodtw . . . eipyvyy. 
In the addresses of the letter of Nebuchadnezzar and Darius, Dan. 
iil. 31, Vi. 25, we have eipyvn tpiv rAnOvvOein. The same verb is 
added in 2 Peter and Jude; in Clem. Rom. i. ; Polycarp, 1 ; AZarz. 
Polyc. 1; Const. Apost. i. 1. The expression is borrowed from 
Daniel, but 1 Peter is probably the original of all the other uses. 

8. eddoyntés. The blessing of God immediately after the 
address appears to have been a regular formula in Jewish letters ; 
see Introduction, p. 16. There is therefore no sufficient reason for 
supposing that St. Peter is here imitating 2 Cor. or Eph. Dr. 
Hort notices that “thanksgiving (cdxapiord, in 2 Tim. xdpw exo) 
stands for blessing in the corresponding place of St. Paul’s other 
Epistles, except Gal., 1 Tim., Titus.” Similar blessings are found 
in the Old Testament, especially in the Psalms (Gen. ix. 26; Dan. 
iii. 28; Ps. Ixvii. (Ixviii.) 20; cf. Luke i, 68). They are of essen- 
tially Hebraistic type; instances of their use in the temple worship 
are given in Lightfoot’s Horae Hebraicae on Matt. vi. 13, and they 
are very common in Jewish prayer-books (see F. H. Chase, Zhe 
Lord’s Prayer in the Early Church). The form is rare in the 
liturgical portions of early Christian literature ; but see the Liturgies 
of Clement, St. James, and St. Chrysostom (Brightman, Lzfurgies 
Eastern and Western, pp. 19, 32, 341). Dr. Hort observes that 
in the LXX. ebdAoynrés is nearly always used of God, etAoynmevos 
nearly always of men, adding that the distinction exists only in 
the Greek Version, the same Hebrew word being found in all 
cases. EvAoyytdés means rather “worthy of blessing” than blessed, 
benedicendus rather than denedictus ; but the distinction is late and 


artificial, and has not been preserved in Latin or in any modern | 


Western language. Indeed, what the Septuagint translators wanted 
to bring out, the difference between the natural excellence of God 
and the derived excellence of man, is hardly capable of expression 
in a single word. God is always blessed, because He is perfect, 
and all creation praises Him ; if man were dumb, the stones would 
cry out. Man is only conditionally blessed, by God or by his 
fellow-men. But, as blessing is an act and as such contingent, we 
may raise the question whether blessedness is an attribute or an 
accident of the divine perfection, and upon this depends the 
further question whether we are here to supply éoriy or et. 

6 Ocds kal matyp. The God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. See 2 Cor. i. 3, xi 315 Eph. 1.3; Rom, xv. 6, “Korum 
phrase God of Jesus, cf. Matt. xxvil. 46; John xx. 17; Eph. i. 17; 
Heb. i. 9; Apoc. i. 6, ili. 2, 12. It will be observed that the 
phrase is found in the same Gospel in which we read “the Word 


was God.” It may be explained by reference to “the days of His 4 
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flesh,” Heb. v. 7 (where the writer is thinking of our Lord’s prayer to 
the Father in the Garden of Gethsemane ; see Westcott’s note there), 
but St. Peter does not feel it necessary to give any explanation, 

too Kuptou pay is a translation of the Aramaic Maran (1 Cor. 
xvi. 22) or Marana. The title is one of great interest and import- 
ance, but its history involves much difficulty. The «v’pve by which 
the disciples addressed Christ in His lifetime appears generally to 
stand for Rabbi or Rabboni (the Ribbon of the Targums) ; these 
words actually occur in Matt. xxiii. 8, xxVi. 25, 49; Mark x. 51; 
John xx. 16. Rabbi (=my great one) does not mean teacher, 
though, as an expression of extraordinary respect, it was given to 
teachers of great eminence; but the evangelists use duddcKados as 
its equivalent (Luke six times renders it by émuordrys, Matthew 
once by xanyyris, xxill. 10). By what title the disciples generally 
spoke of Christ to other people, or to one another, is less clear; but 
if we compare Matt. xxi. 3, 6 Kvpuos atrév yxpeiay eye, with Matt. 
Xxvi. 18, 6 diddoxados Aé€ye, this also may have been Rabbi. 
Dalman, however, thinks that Maran was used in these cases. Of 
the evangelists, Matthew never calls Jesus 6 Kupios; Mark never, 
except in the disputed last verses, xvi. 19, 20; Luke eleven times 
(see Plummer, p. xxxi, and on v. 17); John five times, iv. 1, vi. 23, 
Mle Os EK, 20; EXI. 12. 

Maran could hardly have come into general use after the Resur- 
rection, unless it had been employed on occasion before that date ; 
and in the Gospels we can distinguish several groups of instances 
where it is more likely to be the word represented by xvpuos than 
Rabbi. The first is to be found in what we may call the Hymns 
of the Nativity in St. Luke’s Gospel, 1. 43, ) wytnp tod Kupiov pov: 
ii. 11, owTHp Os eoTe Xptords Kvpios. The second is connected with 
the mission of John the Baptist: Matt. xi. 10; Mark i. 2; Luke 
Vii. 27, we read “ldov, éy® drooréAAw Tov dyyeAov pov mpd Tpocwmov 
gov (Mal. iii. 1 has pd zpoowrou pov). The Lord, therefore, before 
whose face John the Baptist was sent, is identified with Christ, cf. 
Luke i. 76; and probably the words of Isaiah, “Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord,” Matt. ii. 3; Mark i. 3; Luke iii. 4; John i. 23, 
are understood by the evangelists in the same sense. A third meets 
us in the accounts of the miracles in St. Matthew, Kvpue, vie Aa Bid, 
XV. 22, xx. 30; or in Luke v. 12, Kupe, éav Oédys, dvvacal pe 
kaOapica: v. 8, eeAOe dw euov, Ore dvnp dpaptwdros cit, Kipre 
(this passage in which “Lord” is contrasted with “sinner” is 
particularly noticeable) ; again, in Mark vii. 28, where it may be 
observed that the vocative Kvpre does not occur elsewhere in Mark’s 


.Gospel, except as a variant in ix. 24, in the account of another 


miracle. A fourth is found in the parables of Judgment, Matt. 
XXiv. 42, Xxv. 11, 37; in the last passage He who is addressed as 


kupte, had just been described as BacwWevs. A fifth, again, after the 
7 
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Resurrection, Matt. xxvill. 6, idere tov tTézov drov exeito 6 Kupuos 
(words of the angels): Luke xxiv. 3, 76 cGma Tod Kupiov “Incod: 34, 
ovrws HyépOn 6 Kvpios: John xx. 28, 6 Kupids pov kal 6 @eds pov: 
aah 7,12: 

Mari (my Lord) or Maran (our Lord) is a title of high dignity. 
It is applied in Daniel to Nebuchadnezzar and to God. In the 
Syriac versions of the Old Testament it represents the Hebrew 
Adon or Adonai, and is used of Abraham, of the king, or of God. 
In the Syriac of the New Testament it is used of Pontius Pilate, 
Matt. xxvii. 63, and of Christ wherever xvptos occurs in the Greek. 
Immediately after the Resurrection it appears to have been in 
general use among those Christians who spoke Aramaic; and there 
is little doubt that the title was addressed to, and accepted by, 
Christ in His lifetime. Dalman says that after the Resurrection 
Christ declined the Rabboni of Mary and approved the 6 Kvupuos 
kat 6 @eds of Thomas; and this was probably the sentiment of the 
Church. Maran has a considerable range of meaning. If we 
suppose it to have been the word actually employed in the third 
and fourth groups, it is connected with deep moral awe, super- 
natural power, and the quality of Judge; the last meaning attaches 
to it also in 1 Cor. xvi. 22, That it was so employed is rendered 
probable by the fact that in the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. vii. 
21, 22) Christ not only accepts the title Kvpios, but connects it 
with the power of the Name, in particular with prophecy and with 
the casting out of evil spirits. Compare Matt. x. 24 sqq.; John 
xill. 13, where also He accepts the title, and distinguishes it from 
duddcKoAo0s or Rabbi. In the first and second groups it comes very 
near to Jehovah. The Hymns of the Nativity appear to be taken 
from a Hebrew document which is probably the oldest source of 
St. Luke’s Gospel. St. Luke regarded them as contemporaneous 
and authentic. Professor Blass (PAclology of the Gospels, p. 57) 
thinks that the Gospel was written before the spring of 59; and it 
may be surmised that these Hymns were in existence before the 
Crucifixion, for they still speak of Messiah as a conquering Prince 
(Luke i. 71, 74). At any rate, the identification of Christ with the 
Lord before whose face John Baptist was sent, appears to ee been 

made by Jews, and, probably, by Jews of Jerusalem. 

From the Gospels we may infer that Maran was often sine even 
before the Resurrection, that it was sanctioned by Christ Himself, 
that it carried with it certain superhuman associations, and that it 
was connected with the power of “the Name.” It would bear 
different senses to different persons at different times, and its full 
force is not reached before John xx. 28. In Acts “the name of 
the Lord,” “the name of Jesus,” “ Lord,” “the Lord,” are hardly 
distinguishable ; and here we are still among Hebrew Jews, so that 
heathen usages can have had little or no influence. The same thing 
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is true of the Epistles of the Hebrew St. Paul, who goes so far as 
to say that there is “‘one Lord” (1 Cor. viii. 6; Eph. iv. 5). We 
are not to suppose that the apostles identified Christ with Jehovah ; 
there were yea which made this impossible, for instance, Ps. 
cx. 1; Mal. iii. 1, and, in later writers, Gen. xix. 24. It was God 
who gave ae “the Name which is above every name” (Phil. 
il. 9), who “made” (not “hath made,” as R.V.) Jesus Lord (Acts 
ii. 36). In both places the human appellation ‘“‘Jesus” is used of 
Him who was thus exalted. But passages which belong to Jehovah 
are frequently interpreted of Christ. “The Father” always and 
“God” generally retain a distinct meaning, but “ Lord” has practi- 
cally ceased to do so. The early Church, in fact, interpreted strictly 
the words of Christ. The Son reveals the Father, and to Him 
belongs all Revelation, whether of the New Testament or of the 
Old. It is easy to see how Sabellianism arose out of the New 
Testament, though the present passage, among many others, forbids 
that mode of interpretation. See for this subject Dalman’s Die 
Worte Jesu. 

édkeos. The God and Father, in accordance with His abounding 
mercy, begat us anew, regenerated us, became for a second time our 
God and Father. In St. Paul’s eyes also the admission of the 
Gentiles (Rom. xi. 30-32, xv. 9), and of Jews and Gentiles alike 
(Eph. ii. 4, 5), into the Church is due to the rich mercy of God. 
But there is a difference to be observed. In the Pauline passages: 
God has mercy upon the infirmity of the human will, which cannot 
satisfy the law of works. Hence He provides a better way, the 
gospel of free grace. St. Peter's meaning is that God has compas- 
sion on our misery. Hence He gives us a gospel, which tells us 
that suffering is the road to glory. The mercy is the simple human 
sympathy of Christ, who would not send the multitude away fasting, 
because He had compassion on them (Matt. xv. 32). 

dvayevynoas. The verb occurs as a doubtful variant in Sirach, 
prol. 20, dvayevynbeis Kar’ Atyyrrov (AB have zapayevndets ela), 
*Avayévvyois is found in Philo, de zxcorr. mundt, 3 (ii. 490), of the 
rebirth of the physical world. Later the term veza‘us is used of 
those who have received the baptism of blood in the Taurobolium 
(Hort refers to Orelli-Henzen, 2352, 6041), or have been initiated 
in the mysteries of Isis, Apuleius, A/e¢am. x1. 26. It was probably 
borrowed by the New Paganism from Christianity. In John iii. 3 
many ancient authorities ‘take dvofe to mean “again,” and Dr. 
Westcott thinks this the correct translation. Irenaeus, referring to 
John ili. 5, uses dvayevvn Oy for yevvn6y (Stieren, i. p. 846), possibly 
only bya slip of memory; but the Old Latin and Vulgate have 
renatus fuertt. See Tischendorf’s note. There is no good reason for 
thinking that dévayevvn6y was found in any Greek MSS. of John. 
In later times déveyevvav is commonly used of baptism (Justin, Afod. 
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i. 51; Clem. Hom. xi. 26; see Suicer, s.v. "Avayévvyors), and we need 
not doubt that the word is taken from 1 Peter. But it was suggested 
to St. Peter by the saying of our Lord recorded by St. John, and 
goes to show that avwfer really does mean “again,” and not “ from 
above.” 

eis €Atrida Laocav. The first result of the new birth and the first 
characteristic of the new pilgrim life is Hope (the anchor of the soul, 
Heb. vi. 9). Hope is living (cf. iP 25, 112 ‘1 5), not merely because 
it is active (Cav yap 6 Nes Tov Mcod kai évepyys, Heb. iv. 12), nor 
merely because it is a hope of life, but because it is divine and 
eal. given through the Resurrection of Jesus from the dead, and 
bound up with His eternal life. Cf. John iv. ro, vi. 51; Acts vii. 
38; Apoc. vil. 17, and the fine lines of Sophocles, Azz. 456 sq., ov 
yap te viv ye KaxOés, GAN del wore Cp Tadta Koddels oidev e& Tov avy. 

4. eis KAnpovoziav. The pilgrim’s hope is further defined by its 
object, the inheritance, or rather the paternal estate, the patr7- 
monium, not the hereditas. Dr. Hort notes that the Hebrew words 
chiefly represented by xAnpovopia in the Old Testament denote, not 
hereditary succession, but “sanctioned and settled possession,” and 
is inclined to doubt whether any idea of futurity is implied in St. 
Peter’s phrase. Even in Greek «Anpovouia means a property already 
received as well as one that is expected. But in the present passage 
the KAynpovopyia is kept for the believer, not on earth, but in heaven, 
and is another name for that salvation which is ready to be revealed. 

The patrimony, the kingdom, may be spoken of in different 
ways. In part it is already present, in fulness it is yet to come. 
To some the present joy seems far more than to others, as to St. 
Paul (Col. 1. 13; 2 Cor. iii. 18), or to St. John (iii. 36) ; but even 
the most enthusiastic spirits feel at times as a heavy burden the 
imperfection of the present, and in St. Peter this is the dominant 
key. We must therefore hold firmly to the future sense here. The 
pilgrim, stranger, sojourner, sees in hope the Promised Land, but 
sees it afar off, and his prayer is ‘Thy Kingdom come.” 

The patrimony is a@@apros, dpiavros, adpyapavtos. “AdOapros 
means incorruptible, immaterial, spiritual, eternal. “Ap/favros (in 
Hebrews, James, Wisdom, 2 Macc.), incapable of pollution. Cf. 
Apoc. xxi. 27 for the sense; for the word, Lev. xviil. 27, éusdvOy 7 
yi—the land was defiled by the abominations of the Canaanites. 
“Apdparros (in Wisd. vi. 12; here only in New Testament), of a 
flower that never fades. Dr. Hort thinks that a@apros means 
‘never ravaged by a foe,” but gives no instance of this use of the 
word. ; 

tetnpypevny. “Which hath been (and is) kept in heaven for 
you” (eis buds = tyiv: cf. Luke xv. 22, trodjpara eis tobs mddas). 
Those who regard the «Aypovoyia as present in fruition (as Dr. Hort 





and von Soden) must translate “until you” —kept until your _ 
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appearance but now bestowed. But this sense appears to be 
foreign to our passage, and “until you,” for “until your days,” is 
a very singular, if not impossible use of the preposition. Ovpavots, 
“Tn heaven”: the plural has no more significance here than in the 
Lord’s Prayer, Matt. vi. 9. There may be a reminiscence here of 
the Book of Enoch xlviii. 7, ‘And the wisdom of the Lord of 
spirits hath revealed him to the holy and righteous, for he pre- 
serveth the lot of the righteous”: lviii. 5, “ And after that it will be 
said to the holy that they should seek in heaven the secrets of right- 
eousness, the heritage of faith” (see notes in Mr. Charles’ edition). 

5. tos év Suvdper Oeod ppoupoupevous Sra miotews. ‘Who in (or 
by) the power of God are guarded by faith.” ®povpety means “to 
keep a city safe with a garrison.” Here faith is the garrison which 
keeps the soul (or the Church) safe till its Lord comes and raises 
the siege. Cf. Phil. iv. 7, where the heart is guarded or garrisoned 
-by “the peace of God.” 

On St. Peter’s conception of faith, and its difference from that of 
St. Paul, see Introduction, § 6. There is no word as to which it is 
more important not to read the thought of the one apostle into the 
language of the other. Faith here, as in Heb. xi., is the power by 
which we grasp the unseen realities, the conviction that God is, 
that He is a Rewarder, and that His reward far exceeds the troubles 
of this life. It is “firm trust in God in spite of suffering: the 
salvation of his soul the Christian will receive only as réAos ris 
miotews” (Kiihl, von Soden). It produces “endurance to the 
end,” unshaken by offences, false prophets, or lawlessness, Matt. 
Xxiv. 10-13; by it we resist the devil, and the wa@jpara which he 
brings against us (1 Pet. v. 9). There are several points of import- 
ance. In St. Peter’s mind faith is not the faith of Abraham only, 
but of Moses; it does not justify or save, but is the condition of 
righteousness and salvation (see especially iv. 17-19); it is not so 
intimately connected, as by St. Paul, with love and knowledge, 
carrying with it only the germ of both, and hence it lends itself 
more easily to the notions of authority and discipline. Its object 
is God, but God is seen without rather than felt within. This has 
been called an attenuation (Zuzleerung) of faith; and certainly it 
differs widely from the Pauline idea, leading to a different practical 
shaping of the Christian society, as was seen, though not quite 
distinctly, by Clement of Alexandria and Origen. But when it is 
called an attenuation, it is implied that it is not an evangelical view 
of faith ; and this is highly questionable. It will be observed that 
much of the element of futurity attaches to faith itself; it is largely 
faith in the distant and as yet unknown; hence it is intimately 
related, as in Hebrews, to hope. 

swtypiay. Salvation or rather Deliverance, another aspect of 
that patrimony which is the object of Hope; in Heb. i. 14 we read 
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tovs péAXovras KAnpovopetv owrnpiav. Salvation itself is here re- 
garded as future, and this is the general sense (owrypia is not used 
by St. John except iv. 22 and in Apoc.). In the Gospels owew means 
to deliver (a) from danger, Matt. viii. 25; John xii. 27; (4) from 
disease, Matt. ix. 21; : John xl. 12; (c) from the condemnation of 
God, Matt. x 22, xxiv, 13; (2) from the disease or danger of sin, 
Matt. Toes and one or ‘one: of these senses attaches to the verb 
wherever it recurs. In the present passage it is used of the great 
final deliverance, not from the wrath of God (Rom. v. 9; cf. also 
1 Pet. iv. 18), but from the siege of Satan, from persecution and 
Sorrow. 

The Deliverance is ready to be revealed in the day when Jesus 
Christ Himself will be revealed (i. 7, 13). The epithet “ready” 
introduces a consoling thought, reminding them how short a time 
these sufferings will endure (the End is not far off, iv. 7), and that 
the Deliverer stands waiting for them. 

év kaip@ éoxdtw. “In the last time.” The exact phrase xarpos 
€oxaros is not elsewhere found. In St. John’s Gospel we find év rH 
eoxatn Hy€pa (vi. 39, and in five other places): in Acts, év rats éoxdrais 
npépacs (ii. 17, from Joel iii. 1): in Jas. v. 3 and 2 Tim. iii. 1, év #uépats 
éoxarats (from Joel, or, as Dr. Hort thinks, from Prov. xxix. 44): in 
Heb. 1. 2, ér éoydrov rv juepOv: in 2 Pet. 11. 3, ex’ éoxdrwv TOV HEpOv: 
in Jude 18, ér éoydrov ypovov: in 1 John ii. 18, eoxaty dpa. The 
Last Day is the Day of Judgment; the Last Days, Time, Hour are 
either the age of the Christian dispensation or that portion of it 
which lies nearest to the End, when the signs of the Parousia are 
beginning to show themselves. Either the first or the last of these 
meanings must be that of St. Peter. He may mean “in the last 
time,” that is to say, in the Day of the Parousia. Kaipés means 
not “time” but “‘¢/e time,” the fit or appointed time or season for 
some ‘particular thing, whether it be a period or a moment. It 
might be used quite correctly of the Day of Judgment, and this is 
not an impossible explanation here. Many commentators, however, 


regard the phrase as meaning “‘in the last days,” in the time of ~ 


darkness and suffering. The Parousia puts an end to the suffering, 
but, coming suddenly, may be said to come in the midst of it all. 
Upon the whole this appears to be the best explanation. Dr. Hort 
translates “in a season of extremity,” 6 éxyaros xaipds being used 
in Polybius and Plutarch for ‘‘the direst peril.” But in all the 
analogous New Testament phrases éoxaros means simply “last in 
order of time,” and the absence of the article cannot be pressed. 

6. év @ dyah\tdobe . . . Tetpacpois. “In which ye exult, though 
just now for a little while ye were grieved, if need were, by manifold 
trials.” °Ev must here be temporal, as in iv. 13 below; cf. Ps. cxvii. 
(cxviii.) 24. “AyaAAvdobou év in the sense of to exult af or over is 
not found in the New Testament (in John v. 35, éyaAAtacOjvar év 


) 
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7 puri, the preposition has its local sense “77 the light,” and the 
same observation applies to the reading of D in Luke x. 21 and to 
iv. 13 below), though it must be admitted that yarpev év is some- 
times used for “to rejoice at,” Luke x. 20; Phil. i. 18; Col. i. 24 ; 
see Blass, p. 118. The antecedent is best found in xaipd éoydrw. 
“Tn the last days” the brethren exult because their sufferings are 
so nearly at an end, and deliverance and glory are so near. Com- 
pare Luke xxi. 28, dpyopévwv d€ rov’twy yiverPar (when the troubles 
that precede the end show themselves) dvaxiWare kat érdpate Tas 
Kehaas bpudv" dudt eyyilet 9 aroAvTpwors tuav: Matt. v. 11, 12, waxdptot 
€oTe, OTav dveidicwow tpas Kal dudgwow . . . xXalpere kal dyaddaobe’ 
ott 6 pucOds tuav odis év Tots otpavots. These latter words may 
have been in St. Peter’s mind, if we consider how immediately the 
phrase terypnuevyv ev ovpavots has preceded, and look also at iil. 13, 
ei kal Tacyxoute Ove SuKaLtoovvyv paxapior. ‘There is no real contradic- 
tion between this verse and ill. 13, xa(pere, iva kal év TH drroxadvwer 
THs Od€ys aitod yapyre ayadAdpevor. “Ayaddiaois belongs to the 
Revelation of glory, but living hope makes it present even in the 
midst of suffering. The aorist AvrnHévtes is to be taken, not of the 
pain, but of the mental distress caused by persecution. ‘The pain 
still endures, but the grief, the perplexity, the sense of abandonment 
are gone for those who understand what these 7a@jpara mean. 
Kuhl and von Soden take év 6 as neuter, and find the antecedent in 
the contents of the preceding clause, “in which assurance ye do 
rejoice.” Dr. Hort makes the relative masculine, and refers it to 
@eés or “Incots Xpiords. In either case we must give év a sense 
which it can hardly bear. 

ei Séov. “If need was”; if it was God’s will. This is probably 
the right reading (so x B, c&, Clem. Alex. Strom. iv. 20. 129): 
ei d€ov éori has good authority (AC K LP, Origen), but is very 
difficult grammatically ; we should certainly have expected «i d¢ov 
éoti AvTovpevot, 

év Toukidows tretpacpors. “In manifold trials,” in different kinds 
of trial. This sense of wovxidos is found in the New Testament, in 
Maccabees, and in Aelian (V. 4. 98), but is almost unknown in 
classical Greek (Hort). lewpaoyos here means not the inner 
wrestling with evil inclination, but undeserved suffering from with- 
out. This is the general sense of the word in the Old Testament 
and even in the New. See Hatch, LZssays in Biblical Greek, p. 
71 sqq. What we mean by “temptation,” as distinct from “trial,” 
is in the language of St. Paul expressed by duapria or émribupia, 
in that of St. Peter by the latter word alone. 

7. iva introduces the divine purpose of Aurnbévres. 

76 Boxipov, The substantive doximov or Soxiyetov means “a 
test,” that is to say, a thing used for testing; and in Jas. i. 3 
manifold trials are perhaps called the test or touchstone of faith ; 
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but the meaning may be “the testing” of your faith worketh 
patience. In Prov. xxvii. 21, doxiy.ov cépyupiw Kal xpvod ripwots, 
the word seems to mean “testing” rather than “test,” for mijpwots 
denotes a method, not a thing. But in Ps. xi. (xii.) 6, Ta Adpa 
kuplov Novia Gyvd, apytprov Tervpwpévor, doxip.ov TH yh, KekaSapicpevov 
éxratXaciws, the word is evidently an adjective. St. Peter was 
probably thinking of one or the other or both of these passages 
(see zvpwots below, iv. 12). “Test” is here a quite impossible 
rendering ; the means by which faith is tested is suffering, and 
suffering cannot be called more precious than gold, nor is it 
“found” in the Last Day. ‘The testing of your faith,” for the 
same reasons, is hardly, if at all, less impossible. We are driven, 
therefore, to take doxiwiov here as adjectival, and to translate 
“the tested residue of your faith,” that faith which remains when 
all impure alloy has been burnt away. There is a variant dd«tpov 
found in a few cursives, which Dr. Hort is inclined to accept as the 
right reading. Otherwise, the passage above quoted from Psalms 
may justify us in regarding doxéj.os as a vulgar by-form of doxupos. 

If St. Peter’s expression here was suggested by a passage, or by 
a combination of two passages from the Old Testament, it becomes 
probable that the phrase of St. James is borrowed from that found 
in our Epistle. 

xpuciov. “Than gold that perisheth, yet is always tested, 
refined, by fire.” What we might have expected is ypvotov dia 
mupos Sedoxyzacpevov : but the writer has complicated his expression 
by the sudden introduction of dzoddvpévov, implying a reason for 
moAvTimoTepov, Or a contrast to the following etpef7. Faith is 
eternal, gold is perishable and temporal. Faith is. far more 
precious than gold, yet even gold must be refined by fire; much 
more your faith. 

edpeby. “May be found,” may endure when other things pass 
away, and appear when they disappear. Compare the use of the 
word in Phil. iii. 9; Heb. xi. 5, from Gen. v. 24, and possibly 
2 Pet. iii. ro. It means much more than “may prove to be,” or 
“may result in”; it is not man, but God who “finds.” 

eis €rawvov. ‘The praise is, “ Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant,” Matt. xxv. 21. Praise is spoken of as bestowed by God 
upon man, 4 Macc. xiii. 3; Rom. ii. 29; 1 Cor. iv. 5. The 
phrase is quite as simple and natural in the mouth of St. Peter, 
who speaks of good conduct as xapis rapa cd (below, ii. 20), as it” 
is in the Gospel. 

Sdfav kai tushy. Heb. i. 3; Ps. viii. 6, d0&y Kal tysyn eore 
fdvwoas airév. Glory and honour belong to God (Job xl. 5; 
1 Tim. i. 17), but He bestows them on man (Rom. ii. 7, 10). 


év dmoxahtper “Inood Xpiotod. Cf. i. 13, iv. 13; the phrase is 


suggested by Luke xvii. 30, 4 tjuépa 6 vids rod dvOpdmrov daoxadtmr- 
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rerat, and is used also by St. Paul, 1 Cor. i. 7; 2 Thess. i. 7. In all 
these passages it denotes the revelation of Christ in His majesty 
as Judge and Rewarder. Here it appears to repeat and define the 
idea involved in the words cis owrypiav éroipny aroxadvphjvar év 
KalpO érxaTw. 

8. bv otk iddvtes . . . SeSogaopevn. ‘Whom, though ye never 
saw Him, ye love; in whom believing, though now ye see Him 
not, ye rejoice with joy unutterable and glorified.” AK LP, Clem. 
Alex. and some other Fathers with the Coptic version have ovx 
eiddéres, “though ye never knew Him”; for this use of oida cf. 
Matt. xxv. 12, xxii. 57. Eis év belongs in construction to morev- 
ovres only, so that dépavres is left without an object. A similar 
irregularity is found in ii. 12; see note there. My is used with 
épavres, though, according to classical usage, od would be required. 
Attempts have been made to distinguish the negatives in this 
passage. In modern Greek oy: (= ody) with participle is adversa- 
tive, while pj is causal (Geldart, Gusde to Modern Greek, p. 73). 
Hence Mr. W. H. Simcox would translate here “though ye have 
not seen,” “because ye do not see” (Language of the New Testa- 
ment, p. 187). But the participles here are both adversative. The 
nice classical rules for the use of od and px were not understood 
even by Lucian, and in the vulgar Greek of the New Testament the 
use of od with the participle has almost disappeared. There are but 
about thirteen instances of it altogether, and if we take the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, 7 with the participle occurs sixteen times, od not 
once; in St. Luke, ot once. See Blass, p. 253. For the contrast 
of faith and sight, cf. John xx. 29; 2 Cor. v. 7; Heb. xi. 1. 

The whole passage (6-9) has caused much trouble, because from 
the whole tone of the Epistle it seems strange that St. Peter should 
tell his readers that they actually do “exult” in the midst of all 
their sufferings. Such language appears to contradict the very 
object with which he wrote. That this difficulty is not merely 
fanciful, is shown by the number and character of the commentators 
who have felt it. Yet others have not felt it ; for instance, Leighton, 
who says, “Even in the midst of heaviness itself, such is this joy 
that it can maintain itself in the midst of sorrow; this oil of glad- 
ness still swims above, and cannot be drowned by all the floods of 
affliction, yea, it is often most sweet in the greatest distress.” We 
can understand a pastor exhorting his flock to stand fast in trouble, 
and at the same time reminding them that they have a wellspring 
of joy and even of exultation in their living hope. The alternative 
to the explanation given above seems to be to take év xarpé éoxarw 
of the Last Day and make the first dyaAAdoGe imperative. But 
the second dyaA\éo6e must be indicative (for dyardare certainly is 
so), and thus we should only stave off the difficulty for a moment. 
Theophylact, Cecumenius, Erasmus, Luther, and others, including 
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Alford, take déya\\ao6e as present indicative, but regard it as bear- 
ing a future sense in both places ; but this is harsh, even if possible, 
and again dyamare stands inthe way. ‘The text of the passage is not 
free from doubt. In ver. 6 there is some evidence for dyaAAudoeo Oe, 
AvrnGijvat (see Tischendorf), and in ver. 8 dya\da@re has good 
authority. Polycarp, /z/. 1, quotes ver. 8 in an abbreviated form, 
eis Ov ovK idovrTes mioTeEvereE xepa dvexNadyjrw kat dedogacpevy. 
Irenaeus, iv. 9. 2, v. 7. 2, has guem guum non utderitis diligitis ; in 
quem nunc quogue non uidentes creditis, credentes autem exsultabitis 
gaudio inenarrabili (dv oik iddvtes ayarare, cis Ov apte py Spaovres 
muoTeveTe, TITTEVoVTES O€ dyal\udoeoHe), The same reading is found 
in the old Latin version of Polycarp. Augustine, Pecc. Mer. 1, has 
quem ignorabatis ; tn guem modo non uidentes creditis; quem cum 
uideritis exsultabitis (dv ov €iddres, eis Ov GpTe py OpavTes TuorTEveETE 
dv iddvres dyaddtdoecOe). Origen, the Vulgate, Peshito, and the 
Armenian appear to have read ayadArdcecOc, and it would certainly 
remove a difficulty if the future could be established. 

dvexhahyjtw. ‘‘Unutterable.” The word is found here only in 
the Bible, but recurs in Ignatius, Zp. xix. 2, and in Polycarp in 
his quotation of this passage. “AdAdAyros is used by St. Paul, Rom. 
viii. 26. The Christian joy is unutterable because it is spiritual, 
heavenly, passing all human speech and understanding, like the 
peace of God (Phil. iv. 7); but also because it is so paradoxical : 
it is a joy in the midst of sorrow. 

Sed0facpévy. “Glorified.” Glory in its fulness is bestowed when 
suffering is over (ra walypara Kat Tas pera Tatra doéas); but even 
here and now, in the midst of trials, the joy of the Christian sufferer 
is irradiated by that glory which will be given in the Revelation. 
The Spirit who rests upon him is the Spirit of glory (iv. 14); hence 
he can glorify God by meek endurance (iv. 16), and teach others 
also to glorify Him (ii. 12). 

9. Kopilopevor. ‘ Receiving the end of your faith, the deliver- 
ance of your souls.” The absence of the articles with owrnpiav 
YuxGv appears to have no significance. ‘The participle “receiving” 
is to be taken as meaning “because ye receive.” Deliverance is 
the ground of the joy, as in Apoc. v. 9 and elsewhere. Dr. Hort, 
however, makes the participle co-ordinate with the verb—ye 
rejoice and also receive””—on the ground that “exultation in Jesus 
Christ cannot be a mere joy about the saving of their own souls.” 
But this thought would hardly have occurred to St. Peter. The 
deliverance delivers from all pain and sorrow, and is open to all. 
Kuhl points out that xopiferGar is used in the New Testament of 
receiving that which has been promised, that which men have 
earned by their conduct (see references in Bruder). Deliverance 
is the end of your faith (or of faith, or perhaps of fe faith; B and 
many Fathers omit tyéav). It is the great promise involved in the 
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name of Jesus, the object of belief, the end of the life of pilgrimage, 
the entry into the Promised Land. It is described as future (i. 5, 
13, v. 4); but even in this life of trial there are “good days” 
(iii. 10). Besides, the gospel zs deliverance. Hence we are said 
to receive now, in a foretaste, the reward which will be fully be- 
stowed in the Revelation. Wvy7 in St. Peter’s usage denotes the 
whole inner nature of man, as in Greek philosophy, in common 
Greek parlance, in the Gospels and Acts, and is never opposed, as 
it is by St. Paul, to zvetua or vots. See Introduction, p. 40. 

10. epi fs cwtypias. St. Peter lingers upon the word cwrypia, 
at each repetition finding something new to say about it. Here the 
word is practically an equivalent for the gospel, which was revealed 
to the prophets by the Spirit of Christ, and of which the main 
substance is the sufferings of Christ and the glory for Himself and 
others (d0fa1, plural), in which those sufferings result. 

éfelntncay Kat éfepatvyoav. ‘The phrase is perhaps a reminis- 
cence of 1 Macc. ix. 26. In the New Testament the form épavydw 
is to be preferred to the classic épevvdw. See Blass, p. 21. 

mpopytat. Again the omission of the article appears to be 
insignificant ; the word is adequately defined by the following clause, 
and it is quite needless to translate (with Kuhl and Hort) “even 
prophets,” so as to get the sense “‘even men so highly favoured as 
prophets saw these great things dimly and afar off” (see note on 
ver. 17 below). 

mept THs eis Spas xdpitos. “ About the grace intended for you, 
which should be given unto you,” cf. eis tuds above, ver. 4. Xdpus 
here is not “grace,” but “‘a grace,” a favour or gift of grace, and in 
1 Peter the word usually bears this meaning. 

11. epavvavtes ... 86fas. “Searching for what time or for what 
manner of time the Spirit of Christ, which was in them, did declare 
and testify beforehand the sufferings appointed for Christ, and the 
glories that should follow them.” ‘The best construction for éd7Aov 
is found by taking it as governing 74 za@jpara in conjunction with 
mpopaptupomevov (so most of the German commentators and Hort). 
AnAody «is kaipdy, ‘to point to a season,” appears to be quite unex- 
ampled ; but this is the translation of the A.V., Alford, and many 
others. Nevertheless, «is xaipov has a certain connexion with 
edyAov: the Spirit pointed out the sufferings for a particular time. 
Kihl and others regard éd7Aov as standing without any object; but 
it is difficult to see how the word is to be rendered here at all on 
this supposition. Tpoyaprupdpevoy (the word is not attested else- 
where till after St. Peter’s time) ought to mean “calling to witness 
beforehand” (see Dr. Hort’s note). If this sense is to be kept 
Here, we must translate “the Spirit of Christ pointed out the 
sufferings that should come upon Christ, calling God for a witness 
of the truth.” But though paprivpoywa: may be used without an 
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object (=I protest, I appeal; see references in Liddell and Scott), 
there is always something in the context to show that an appeal 
is made, and to whom it is made. And this is not the case 
here. In Acts xx. 23, 24, dvapaptiperOar means “to bear clear 
witness” (cf. Luke xvi. 28; Acts ii. 40, viii. 25, x. 42, xviil. 5 ; Heb, 
ii. 6); indeed, this word constantly has the meaning of “to affirm 
solemnly,” “attest,” though it is used with an indistinct reminis- 
cence of its proper sense in 1 Tim. v. 21; 2 Tim. ii. 14, Iv. I. 
The Greek of the New Testament is not correct, even as correctness 
was understood by Epictetus or Plutarch ; we have observed already 
that it does not clearly retain the distinction between od and py, 
and it is not surprising that it should confuse papripeoGor with 
paptupev. See note on doxiworv above. 

The prophets knew what they prophesied ; they knew not, and 
sought to understand, at what appointed date, or in what stage of 
the world’s history, in what kind of time (zotov xa:pdv), the prophecy 
would be fulfilled. Alford quotes Justiniani: “non modo guod... 
sed etiam gua/e . . . pacisne an belli tempore, seruitutis an liber- 
tatis, quo denique reipublicae statu. . . Et quidem Dauid Orietur, 
ait, 2 diebus eius tustitia et abundantia pacis (Ps. \xxi. 7, Vulgate): 
et in eandem sententiam Esaias conflabunt gladios suos in uomeres” 
(ii. 4). Some not unnatural difficulty has been found in the words 
ekeLytynoav, eEnpatvyncay, épavvavres, which all express study and 
reflexion, and seem to be inconsistent with the notion of inspira- 
tion. Yet the difficulty is only apparent. The great revelation of 
suffering and glory awakes an eager desire to know when and how 
these things shall be, and this is answered by a further revelation 
(ois dmexadvpOn). ‘‘ Knock, and it shall be opened unto you,” 
was in some sense true, even of the prophets. So St. Paul prayed 
for the removal of his oxdAow, and at last an answer came ; not the 
answer that he hoped for (2 Cor. xii. 7-9). The revelation described 
in Acts xiil. 2 was also probably a reply to much anxious thought. 
Both in the Old Testament and in the New, God often answers 
questions. The connexion between study and inspiration, search 
and discovery, is a great mystery, and revelation may be much 
more common than we suppose. How does one investigator 
discover what others do not? Philo thought (de migr. Abr. 7, 
i. 441) that philosophic truth was given by inspiration—“I was 
suddenly filled with thoughts showered upon me from above like 
snowflakes or seed”—and this may apply to all truth; for it is 
certainly not attained by the mere use of logical machinery. Nor 
does this thought detract from the dignity of spiritual revelation, 
which, though the noblest in kind, may yet have its analogies. 

The words 76 év airois wvedpa Xpicrod must be accepted quite 
frankly. Christ was in the prophets, and from Him came their 
inspiration. Barnabas (v.) understood St. Peter in this sense, ot 
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mpopyrat, ax aitod éxovres Tiv xapw, eis avrov expodyrevoav: on 
which Harnack notes, “Christum Veteris Testamenti prophetas 
inspirasse et ab iis uisum esse ad unum omnes priscae ecclesiae 
scriptores confitentur”; cf. 2 Clem. xvii. 4; Ignatius, Jag. viii. 2 ; 
Justin, Afol. 1. 31-33; Dial. lvi. sq.; Iren. iv. 20. 4; Frag. Mur. 
44 sq., “Romanis autem ordine (ordinem?) scripturarum, sed et 
principium earum Christum esse intimans ” (Westcott, Cazon, p. 536). 
These passages are sufficient to show the belief of the later Church. 
Note also the use of fjua Kupiov, 1 Pet. i. 25, comparing Acts xi. 16, 
where words of Christ are called by St. Peter pjya Kvupéov. In 
Matt. vii. 22 we read, Kupue, Kipie, od TO od dvopati zpoedy- 
TVTApPEV: XXill. 34, (Ood eyo arooréAAw pds tuas tpodytas. Some 
difficulty attaches to the latter citation, because St. Luke, in the 
parallel passage (xi. 49), has 614 rotro cal 7 codia tov @cod cizer’ 
*ArrooTeAG eis aitovs tpopyras, and the words have been supposed to 
be a reference to 2 Chron. xxiv, 18-22. But in the Sermon on the 
Mount false Christian prophets claim to be inspired by Christ; 
and in the other passage of Matthew our Lord sends (inspires) 
true Christian prophets. No distinction of kind can be drawn 
between Jewish and Christian prophecy, and thus we have in the 
first Gospel! a clear foundation for St. Peter’s words. We must take 
into consideration also those passages of the Gospels where Christ 
is described as the Revealer, Matt. xi. 27; John i. 18, xvi. 14, 15. 
In Acts again (ii. 33), in the speech of St. Peter, Christ sheds forth 
the spirit of prophecy. It can hardly be thought but that St. Paul 
held the same view as to the source of Christian prophecy (1 Cor. 
xii. 3), as also does the Apocalypse (xix. 10), whether we translate 
} paprupia ‘Inco, “the testimony given by Jesus,” or “ the testimony 
borne to Jesus”; compare also 1 John iv. 2, 3. As to the Hebrew 
prophets, St. Paul does not explicitly declare his opinion, but in 
2 Cor. ili. 12 sqq. the glory on the face of Moses which he covered 
with a veil, is the glory of Christ, who is the Lord, the Spirit. 

Mvedpa Xpiotod probably means. that Spirit which is Christ 
(2 Cor. iii, 17, 18, 6 d& Kupios 76 Ivedud éeorw . . . dd Kupiov 
IIvevaros) ; but it may conceivably signify the Holy Spirit of Christ, 
sent by Christ. Often prophecy is attributed to the Holy Ghost 
(Acts i. 16; 2 Pet. i. 21, and elsewhere), and the sending of the 
Spirit is the work of Christ (Acts ii. 33). 

Certainly the repeated “Christ” in this verse must be taken 
each time in exactly the same sense, of the really existing Christ 
who was manifested in history. Kiihl, in an exceedingly com- 
plicated note, takes the first of the ideal Christ, who existed only 
in the foreknowledge of God, and the second of the historical 
Christ, and makes zvetua Xpuorod mean “a Christlike spirit,” 
because he thinks that St. Peter is not so much affected by theo- 
logical reflexions as the rabbinically educated St. Paul, and there- 
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fore cannot have personified the ideal. But the distinction between 
person and idea is itself philosophical. Dr. Hort appears to hold 
the same view ; the Spirit of Christ is that Spirit of the Lord which 
afterwards came upon Christ, a Spirit of divine anointing, or Christ- 
hood, or prophethood. Here, again, we may repeat, that in 1 Peter 
Spirit means not an influence, but a personality. There is no need 
to speak of Rabbinism or Jewish Platonism at all. St. Peter’s 
view rests upon a perfectly unscholastic interpretation of Scripture. 
The Lord spoke to the Prophets; Christ is the Lord; therefore 
Christ spoke to the Prophets. 

There is no difference upon this point between St. Peter and 
St. Paul. Both held the same belief, though they express it in 
different language. 

In 7a «is Xpiorov TraOjpara Kai Tas pera Tadra dd€as it is quite 
possible that we have a reference to the words recorded by St. Luke 
XXlv. 26, 27, ody! Tatra eer wafeiy tov Xpiorov, Kal eicedOety eis THV 
ddfay adrov; Kai apEdpevos ard Mwcéws kal ard ravtwv tov mpopyTav 
Suepuyvevoev adrois ev tadoats Tails ypadpats Ta wept EavTod. Aogai, not 
commonly used in the plural (but see 2 Macc. iv. 15), may refer 
to the successive manifestations of Christ’s glory—Resurrection, 
Ascension, Pentecost, Miracles (Acts iii. 14), Judgment—or to the 
glory of Christ, and the glory that shall be bestowed on His faithful. 
To St. Peter, the essence of the gospel seems to lie in suffering and 
glory ; to St. Paul, in free grace and deliverance from law. Hence 
the former sees a just and permanent picture of the Christian life 
in Isa. liii., while the latter looks back, not to the prophets (except 
Hab. ii. 4), but to Abraham. Hence, to St. Peter, the admission 
of the Gentiles is no great mystery; the Church is continuous. 
Further, in St. Peter’s view (as in the Gospels), the great obstacle 
to Christianity is the suffering of Christ ; and so, in fact, it always 
has been to Jew (Justin’s Z7ypho) and Greek (the Zrue Word of 
Celsus), and in modern times, because His suffering involves our 
acceptance of the law of suffering. But, in the view of St. Paul, 
the great obstacle is the tendency of men to rely upon their own 
merits, which is a common and serious defect, but applies, as regards 
Christianity and Judaism, rather to the professor than to the faith ; it 
could not fairly be charged against the best Jews of old, and modern 
Jews would not plead guilty to it. See Mr. Montefiore’s Aibbert 
Lectures for 1892, especially chap. ix., ‘‘the Law and its Influence.” 

12. ofs dmexahigpOyn. It was revealed to them that the realisa- 
tion of their prophetic vision was not for their own time. The 
reference may be to distinct passages, such as Num. xxiv. 17; Deut. 
xviil. 15, or rather to the general indeterminate futurity of all pro- — 
phecy. The prophets saw Messiah, and St. Peter evidently means 
that they saw Him with great clearness and accuracy in the broad _ 
outlines ; but when they strove to know when these things should 
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be, an answer came, “Not yet. The promise is for others, not for 
you. Inquire no further.” iyiy dé is the reading of the great bulk 
of MSS., though jiv dé has the support of K and some versions, 
“For you Christians” (we need not here press the fact that they 
were Asiatics), or “for us Christians”; either way there is no 
substantial difference in the sense. 

atté. The substance of their vision, ra raOyuata Kal ras pero 
Tatra dogas. Niv avnyyéAy: avyyyeAro. would be more strictly 
correct, but the aorist is used for the perfect, as in il. 25 below. 
See Blass, p. 199. 

Sia Tay edayyehiocapevay Spas. The phrase in itself neither 
includes nor excludes the apostle himself. 

év Nvedpate “Ayiw. Dr. Hort omits év on the authority of AB, 
a few cursives, the Vulgate, and some Fathers ; see Tischendorf’s 
note. “In (or by) the Holy Spirit sent from heaven.” The omission 
of the article with Ivedua"Ayov is very common (John xx. 22 and 
many other passages), and is of no significance (cf. Acts viii. 15, 18). 
Here the Holy Ghost who was “sent from heaven” on the day of 
Pentecost, and inspired the preachers of the gospel, is introduced as 
a guarantee that the gospel cannot contradict the message of the 
prophets who were inspired by the Ivedua Xpicrod. Von Soden 
and Dr. Hort translate “ by a holy spirit”; but there can hardly be 
any doubt that the same Spirit is meant here as in ver. 2 above, 
where also there is no article. *EfazooréAAw is used of the sending 
of the Spirit in Luke xxiv. 49; in John xiv. 26, xv. 26, xvi. 7, the 
verb is téuzrw. 

eis & emOupodoww d&yyehor Tapakdar. ‘ Upon which even angels 
desire to look”; here the omission of the article must certainly have 
its proper force. Uapaxvmrew properly means “to take a shy sidelong 
glance,” as when one peeps out of a window or door at a person 
passing in the street, and is perhaps so used in Luke xxiv. 12; John 
XX. 5, 11. Even in Jas. i, 25 the meaning may be “he who has 
once cast a glance upon the perfect law of liberty”; the slightest 
look upon the law is sufficient to show the folly of those who hear 
and do not. On the other hand, James may mean “ He who has 
gazed steadily upon the law.” If we give wapaxvmrew its classical 
sense here, a not inconsiderable difficulty arises. The angels are 
‘all ministering spirits, sent forth to do service for the sake of them 
that shall inherit salvation” (Heb. i. 14), and they must long for 
much more than a casual glance upon the Church and its gospel of 
suffering and glory. “Eyxvrrew cis means “to pore over,” “study 
intently” (Clem. Rom. xl. 1 and elsewhere; see Harnack’s note) ; 
and it may be thought that rapaxirrew eis is used, not quite cor- 
rectly, by St. Peter and St. James, in the same sense. The use of 
mapaxvmrew may have been suggested here by Enoch ix. 1, xal 
dxovoavrTes ot Técoapes peydAou apxdyycAor Mixa Kat Ovpuyr Kal 
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‘Padanr kal TaBpudr rapéxvpay eri tiv ynv éx Tov dylwy Tov obpavod 
(quoted by Hort). Above, on ver. 4, was noticed another possible 
reference to Enoch, and others may be detected. They should be 
borne in mind, because, when we come to consider the relation of 
Jude to 2 Peter, it will appear that while in 1 and 2 Peter there are 
allusions to apocryphal books, these allusions are developed by Jude 
into actual quotations. 

18. 86. ‘ Wherefore”; the reference is to the general contents 
of vers. 3-12, which were suggested by the third Name of ver. 2. 
From this point to ii. 10 the author develops the meaning of 
dytac 10s. 

évatwodpevor. Having girded up the loins of our mind”; the 
verb is used of gathering or tucking up long skirts by means of a 
belt so as to be ready for energetic action. Cf. Prov. xxix. 35, 
dvalwoapevn ioxupds tiv dodpiv airs, of the brave woman. Here, 
where vypovres immediately follows, St. Peter is probably thinking 
of our Lord’s words, Luke xii. 35, 46. The word used by Luke is 
mepreCwopevat (taken probably from the account of the Passover, 
Ex. xii. 11). “AvafévvveGa is not common in classical Greek, 
though it was used by Didymus the grammarian (A¢hen. 1394), 
but succing? is well known in Latin. ‘The word recalls the iraxoy 
of ver. 2. Those who have girded up their loins are ready for 
instant obedience. 

Stavoias. For this word cf. Matt. xxii. 37, dyamrjoes Kipiov rov 
@cdv cov... & GAn TH Sdvavoia cov (from Deut. vi. 5). St. Paul 
uses the word in his later Epistles (Eph. ii. 13, iv. 18; Col. i. 21), 
but always in a bad sense, of the mere logical faculty which sets 
itself against the truth. But what precisely is meant by “ girding 
up the mind”? Girding brings the mind into what Carlyle calls 
“a compact frame,” cutting off vague loosely flowing thoughts and 
speculations that lead nowhither, and only hamper obedience. 
Hence it is followed immediately by vijovres. Sobriety guards 
men against the “intoxication” of false prophets, against false 
views of éAevfepia, against moral and doctrinal caprices such as are 
denounced in 2 Peter. The Girdle is Law or Truth (Eph. vi. 14). 

tedelws is best taken with vjdovres, “being perfectly sober” 
(most modern commentators take this view). Down to Dean 
Alford’s time it was generally connected with éAricare. In this 
case we must translate “hope with a perfect hope,” not “hope unto 
the end.” The idea of final perseverance is involved, but not ex- 
pressed i in the perfection of hope. 

€\rioate émi . . . xdpiv. “Hope for the grace that is being 


brought unto you in the revelation of Jesus Christ.” "EAwi€ew eri 


followed by the accusative is found only here and 1 Tim. v.— 5 
but the construction (it is a Hebraism) is common in the LXX. _ 
A question has been raised whether éxié ake oe ee gro) und or 
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the object of the hope ; Dr. Hort takes the former, Kiihl the latter 
view (see their notes on this passage). The points are that there 
is no Hebrew verb which exactly answers to éAmi@ew; that the five 
Hebrew verbs represented in the LXX. by éAmiZev mean some 
“to trust upon,” some “to wait for”; that in Ps. li. (lii.) 10, 
éAmilew él To €Xeos Tov Ocod, the Hebrew original means to “trust 
upon the mercy of God,” while in Ps. xxxii. (xxxiii.) 18 the same 
Greek words represent what in the Hebrew signifies to “ wait for 
the mercy.” Upon the whole it seems better to regard éArilew én 
here as equivalent to éAzifew eis (John v. 45; 2 Cor. i. 10; 1 Pet. 
ili. 5), and to take the following accusative as denoting the object 
towards which the hope is directed. It is a subtle question, and 
has no direct bearing upon the sense. 

THY pepopevny duiv xdpiv. Xapw is the gracious gift of deliver- 
ance, which is being brought, and ere long will surely be given, 
in the Revelation (see vers. 5, 7 above). Many commentators 
(Erasmus, Luther, Calovius, Bengel, Steiger, Hort) take “grace” in 
the Pauline sense, and regard “the revelation” as meaning the 
continuing and progressive unveiling of Christ in the Christian’s 
soul (cf. Rom. i. 17); but there can be little doubt what St. Peter 
means here by the Revelation. 

The editions generally place a full stop after Xpiorod, as also 
after i. 21, 11.17. In all these places a colon might be used so as 
to allow the preceding imperative to run on; but after 11. 25, ili. 6, 
iil. 7 the full stop is clearly right. The style is loose and conversa- 
tional, not so strictly bound by grammatical fetters as that of 
practised writers. 

14. &s téxkva bmaxojs. “Children of” is a Hebraism; réxva 
awdX<ias, Isa. lvii. 4 ; vids Gavdrov, 2 Sam. xii. 5. In the New Testa- 
ment we have réxva dpyijs, Eph. ii. 3; téxva pwrds, Eph. v. 8; réxva 
Kardpas, 2 Pet. li. 14; viol THs dreBetas, Eph. ii. 2, v. 6; Col. iii. 6; 
viol dwrds Kal nucpas, 1 Thess. v. 5; vids eipyvyns, Luke x. 6; 6 vids 
THs amweias, 2 Thess. ii. 3; John xvii. 12. There is no more 
reason for supposing that réxva traxojs was suggested by viol rijs 
dzrevGeias than there is for supposing that St. John borrowed réxva 
@cod from St. Paul; indeed there is not so much. On the contrary, 
the phrase recurs quite naturally to the iraxoy of ver. 2. Children 
of obedience are those whose mother is obedience, in whom is the — 
spirit of obedience, who are obedient, not “obedient children.” 

ph ovoxnparifouevor tats mpdtepov ev TH dyvoia bpadv emOuptats. 
“Not conforming yourselves to the lusts which formerly ruled you - 
in your ignorance.” The not uncommon verb oveyqparilecOar (see 
Liddell and Scott) is found also Rom, xii. 2, wh oveynparilerbe 7 
aiév. rovr». In respect to Rom. xii. there is somewhat better 
reason for suspecting a direct or indirect connexion between St. 
Peter ae St. Paul than clsewhere, but we cannot safely build any 
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, as 
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inference on this particular word. See pp. 19, 20. “Avvo. is 
perhaps more applicable to those of St. Peter’s readers who had 
been Gentiles than to those who had been Jews. St. Paul speaks 
of Gentile ignorance, Acts xvil. 30; Eph. iv. 18; see Abbott’s 
note; but St. Peter attributes the crucifixion to the dyvo.a of the 
Jews, Acts iii. 17. It is not easy to say whether St. Peter here is 
thinking of ignorance of God and His Law, or more particularly of 
ignorance of Christ. If the latter, his words will apply equally to 
Jews and Gentiles. All alike had sat in darkness, Matt. iv. 16; 
Luke i. 79; Johni. 5,10, 11. “Ezvfvpias again seems to point rather 
to Gentiles, whose lives were generally more licentious than those 
of Jews. But there were many wicked Jews, Rom. ii. 17 sqq.; Eph. 
ii. 3; and our Lord was speaking to Jews when He insisted upon 
the sinfulness of lust, Matt. v. 28. But the readers of the Epistles 
were neither all Gentiles nor all Jews. See Introduction. 

15. dhe kata Tov KadkéoavtTa dds dyvov, ‘But after the pattern 
of that Holy One who called you.” It is best to take dy.oy as 
substantival; it is hardly possible to make it an adjectival pre- 
dicate and translate with von Soden, “after the pattern of Him who 
called you, who is holy.” This use of xara (which is quite classical 
and common; see instances in Liddell and Scott) is found Gal. iv. 
28, xara. “Ioadk, like Isaac. Kadciy is a word that belongs to the 
vocabulary of Christendom, and St. Peter uses it several times,— 
God called us out of darkness unto light, 11. 9; called us unto His 
eternal glory in Christ, v. 10; the call makes the pilgrim, above, 
ver. 1 ;—but he uses it in a simpler and less technical manner than 
St. Paul; he does not speculate on its difference from other verbs 
(cf. Rom. viii. 28 sqq.); nor does he appear to distinguish kAyrés 
from éxXexrés in the same way as St. Paul (ver. 1 above). St. Peter 
does not use «Ayrds, nor kAjous, except in the Second Epistle, i. 
10, where A has zapd«Ayows, and éxAoyy is added apparently as 
identical, or at any rate as giving another aspect of the same thing. 
In the Gospels xaAety has many senses, of which the chief are illus- 
trated by Matt. ii. 15, “out of Egypt did I call My Son”; v. 9, 
‘they shall be called sons of God” (from Hos. ii. 1); ix. 13, “to 
call sinners unto repentance”; xxii. 9, “call to the wedding” ; xx. 8, 
“call the labourers into my vineyard.” It has, in fact, four chief 
meanings—(a) of calling out of a lower state, Egypt or sin ; (0) of 
inviting to a feast; (c) of summoning to a duty; (d) of giving a 
name corresponding to a character. It seldom seems to imply 
»selection ; all are called alike. In Hebrews it is used of the call 
of Abraham (xi. 8, as in a); of the new name, “in Isaac shall thy 
seed be called” (xi. 18, from Gen. xxi. 12; cf. ii. 11, as in @); of 
those who are invited into the Covenant (ix. 15, as in 2); of the call 
of Aaron to the priesthood (v. 4, as in ¢ but with the notion of 
personal selection). In Peter the typical call appears to be that of 
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Abraham, though the Patriarch is not named in this connexion; 
the Christian is a homeless wanderer, called out of the darkness of 
the past into the light of the gospel, travelling towards glory or an 
inheritance or a crown, called especially to suffer with Christ (ii. 21). 
The new name (Christian, iv. 16) is a name of suffering. St. Paul 
alludes to the new calling or name, quoting Gen. xxi. 12 (Rom. 
ix. 7) and Hos. ii. 1 (Rom. 1x. 26). He does not connect the Call with 
any Old Testament type. The Call is from the Covenant of Works 
to the Covenant of Grace, and Abraham exemplifies not obedience 
to a summons or command, but belief in a promise; two things 
which, though closely combined, yet represent different sides of the 
same action, and are in theory very distinct. If we throw the 
whole stress upon belief, three difficulties at once arise: why do 
some believe while others do not ? what is the value of partial belief? 
how can belief which causes action be itself in any degree the 
effect of action? All these perplexities were acutely felt by St. 
Paul. St. John also felt the difficulty, but found an answer in his 
conception of Love which grows by familiarity and obedience. The 
Synoptic evangelists, St. Peter, the sub-apostolic Fathers, hardly 
touch the problem. Many modern scholars regard Peter as a later 
writer, who was perfectly familiar with the Pauline Epistles, but 
failed to grasp their meaning. But the fact to be explained is 
that, instead of misapprehending or perverting the distinctive 
Pauline thoughts, he leaves them altogether on one side. 

dytov. St. Peter’s idea of Holiness must be considered in 
relation to the terms in which he speaks of God. Christ is the 


object of Love (ver. 8). God, though Father, of fear; the justice, | 


might, majesty of God are predominant thoughts in this Epistle. 
In the present passage we are referred to Lev. xi. 44, xix. 2, xx. 7. 
In all these passages the Israelites are commanded to keep them- 
selves from uncleanness, because God is holy. The Hebrew 
Qadesh comes from a root which means to divide. God is holy, 
because He is separate from all uncleanness. No defilement can 
approach Him under penalty of being consumed (Heb. xii. 29) ; 
He is dzeipactos xakdv, Jas. i. 13; p&s oikdv dapdctrov, t Tim. vi. 


16. Justice is the positive idea most usually connected in the New ‘ 


Testament with holiness, John xvii. 11, 25 ; Luke i. 75; Rom. vii. 
12 (the law is holy and just and good). In the present passage the 
holy God is also the just Judge. Justice is more nearly connected 
with holiness than is goodness. The epithet is applied to Christ, 
Luke i. 35, iv. 34; John vi. 69; tov dyvov Kal dikasov, Acts iii. 14 ; 
iv. 27, 30; Apoc.iii. 7, possibly also vi. 10, always with reference to 
His purity or majesty. St. Paul uses the epithet only of the Holy 
Ghost, holy things, or holy men. 

There is an important point involved, because Albrecht Ritschl 
maintained that “the conception of the holiness of God is for the 


— 


en 
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religion of the New Testament abolished (azfgehoven), at any rate is 
in no respect essential” (Rechtf. und Vers. ii. 12, 13; see Mielke, 
das System Albrecht Ritschi’s, p. 23), on the ground that aloofness 
and transcendent majesty involve mystery in doctrine, and fear as 
in some degree an allowable motive for Christians. Ritschl’s view 
is an application of Kant’s theory; nothing can be known except 
relations ; nothing can have any religious value except God’s relation 
to us; this has been perfectly revealed in Christ as a relation of love. 
It is interesting chiefly as showing the impossibility of squaring any 
philosophical theory with the Bible, or with any book in the Bible. 
Mystery and Fear cannot possibly be eliminated from Religion. 

kai auto... . yevnPnte. ‘Do ye also become holy in every 
manner of conversation.” The aorist of the imperative is con- 
stantly used in this Epistle, when, according to the. ordinary rule, 
we should have expected the present: see i. 13, 17, 22, ll. 2, 13, 
T7, ill. 10, 11, 14, 15, iv, 17, V. 2; 5, 6; 8, 9. . Blass: (p.) sae 
hardly seems to recognise adequately the looseness of New Testa- 
ment grammar on this point. Closely parallel in sense are the words 
quoted by St. Paul from Isa. lil. 11, e€éA bere ex pécov aitdy kal 
aopio byte, A€yer Kiptos, kat axaldprov pn drrecbe’ Kay eiodefomer 
ipas, Kal eoopar tpiv eis marépa, Kal tyes eoecbé por cis viols Kal 
Ovyarépas, A€yer Kivipios ravroxpdrwp, 2 Cor. vi. 17. It should be 
noticed that St. Peter does not address those to whom he writes as 
ayvol, saints, though they belong to the €Ovos dy:ov, ii. 9, or what 
Clem. Rom. calls the dyfov pepis, xxx. 1. “Avaorpopy (a favourite 
word of St. Peter’s), which in Aeschylus and Aristotle means “a 
repair,” “ haunt,” or ‘‘ abode,” in Polybius is used of “a manner of 
life,” literally “‘a turning to and fro,” ‘a walking up and down.” 
The exact Latin equivalent is conuersatio (see Liddell and Scott, and 
Facciolati). It is greatly to be regretted that the fine word “con- 
versation” has been rejected by the Revised Version to the 
impoverishment of the English language. “ Different kinds of 
avactpopy are to be spoken of further on in the Epistle: here at 


the outset St. Peter lays down what is true for them all” (Hort). ioe 
16. “Aytot éoeobe, Lev. xi. 44, xix. 2, xx. 7; the future is here 
equivalent to an imperative ; cf. Matt. v. "48. A 


17. kalei matépa érikadetode .. . dvactpdpyte. ‘And ifye call 
on him as Father, who without respect of persons judgeth according —__ 
to each man’s work, pass the time of your sojourning in fear” (R.V.). 
This is the common and, according to classic usage, the better 
translation. But that of the A.V., “if ye call on the Father who,” 
etc., may be defended. TIarjp is one of those words which easily | 
dispense with the article (cf. ver. 2 above), and the article is” 
omitted, where a defining clause follows, without -any perceptible — 
alteration of the sense ; ch, oasis ot Tpopytevoarres, ver. 10 above 5 ey 
cis vopov TeAcov Tov THs eevOepias, Jas. i. 25 ; wasdious Tots ev ¢ tie x 
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KaOypevors, Luke vii. 32 ; tysaivovor Adyous Tots Tod Kvupiov, 1 Tim. 
vi. 3. In any case the stress falls here upon the definition, ‘If the 
Father, to whom you pray, is also the righteous Judge, see that ye 
fear Him.” The Father “giveth good things to them that ask 
Him ” (Matt. vil. 10); but He is not merely, as the heathen thought, 
a dwrip edwv. He chastises His children (Heb. xii. 5, 6), and He 
judges. He is Warijp dyos, dékaros (John xvii. 11, 25). Kuhl 
remarks that in Peter’s view the Old Testament motive (Holiness, 
Fear) is not abolished, but rather strengthened by the new relation 
of sonship. The point became of importance in the controversy 
with the Gnostics, who maintained that God was Love simply and 
solely. Fear, of course, means such fear as may be felt towards a 
good father, not slavish, superstitious dread. It is a lower motive 
than love, yet is not to be regarded as merely negative ; it is the 
safeguard of holiness, and it prompts obedience in things which we 
do not as yet understand,—and there are always things which we do 
not understand. Even St. Paul uses occasionally the same language 
as St. Peter, see 2 Cor. v. 10, 11. St. John (I iv. 18) writes that 
“perfect love casteth out fear”; but his words do not apply to those 
whose love is not yet perfect. Our Lord says at one time, “ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart” (Matt. xxii. 37), at 
another, “ Yea, I say unto you, Fear Him ” (Luke xii. 5). 

In the words Ilarépa émixadetobe there is a possible allusion to 
the Lord’s Prayer (so Weiss, Huther, Kuhl, Hort), but it is not 
certain; the words may be suggested by Ps. Ixxxvili. (Ixxxix.) 27. 

dmpoowrohnpatws- Neither the adverb nor the adjective from 
which it is formed occurs elsewhere in the New Testament, but 
we have the phrases AapBdvew, mpoodéxec Gat, Oavpalew mpdowrov. 
They all denote the righteous Judge, who makes no distinction 
between high and low, rich or poor, Jew or Gentile, in the eye of 


—.. 


whose holy law all men are equal. It is interesting to compare the © 


words of St. Peter (Acts x. 34), ém dAnfelas xatadapPBdvopar drt od« 
eorTe mpoowroAnmrns 6 Meds* GAN ev wavti Over 6 PoBovpevos adrov Kai 
epyalopevos dixavootvyv Sextos aitd éort, Cf. also Rom. ii. 10, 11. 
Dr. Hort thinks that these passages are based on Deut. x. 17, but 
the thought and expression must have been not uncommon among 
pious Jews ; thus we find in the Book of Jubilees (ed. Charles, p. 73), 
‘quia Deus uiuens est et sanctus et fidelis et iustus ex omnibus ; et 
non est apud eum accipere personam, ut accipiat munera, quoniam 
Deus iustus est et iudicium exercens in omnibus qui transgrediuntur 
sermones eius et qui contemnunt testimonium eius.” Cf. Ep. 
Barn. iv, 12. 

Tov THs Tapotkias Guay xpdvov. The collocation is common in 
Peter but rare elsewhere in the New Testament ; cf. 1 Cor. xv. 40; 
2 Cor. vili, 8, and see Introduction, p. 4. apoio. See note on 
 mapemidynpos above. Tlapouxety is found Luke xxiv. 18; Heb. xi. 9 ; 
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mapoukos, Acts vii. 6, 29 ; maporxia, Acts xiii. 17. St. Paul will not 
use mdpotxos of Christians ; they are already cvproXira: trav ayiov, 
Eph. it. r9. The word zapouxia has a very interesting history ; the 
*‘ pilgrims” or “sojourners”? in a district or town formed the diocese 
or “ parish.” See Suicer, s.v. wapotxia, Dict. of Christian Antiqut- 
ties, s.v. Parish. 

18. eiSdtes Ot. The Holiness and Justice of God are the 
ground of Fear, which is strengthened by another thought, that of the 
high cost of Redemption. The same cast of thought finds expression 
in Heb. vi. 5 sqq., and Clem. Rom. xxi., rov Kvpiov judv “Incodv 
Xpicrrév, ob TO aia trép ypov €dd0n, évrpardpev. Further on Clement 
speaks of the fear of God as xaNds kai péyas kal odlwv ravTas Tous 
év ait® bows dvactpepopevors ev kabapa duavoia. This fine passage 
affords an admirable illustration of what we may call “ Petrinism,” 
the mingled severity and tenderness of the Christian disciplinarian. 

00 POaptois . . . matpomapaderou. ‘That not with corruptible 
things, silver or gold, were ye redeemed from your vain conversa- 
tion handed down from your fathers.” Silver and gold (which are 
arroh\Abpeva, Ver. 7, Or POaprd) are dross compared with the price 
that was paid for you. Avrpoy is the ransom paid for slaves, Matt. 
xx. 28; Mark x. 45; 1 Tim. ii. 6 we have dvridutpov ; Avtpotobar 
is used Luke xxiv. 21; Tit. 1. 14; Avrpwors, Luke i. 68, i. 38; 
Heb. ix. 12; Avtpwrys, Acts vill. 35 of Moses. The Ransom is 
here the Blood of Christ ; in Matt. xx. 28 the yyy of Christ. We 
are redeemed from our enemies and from the hand of all that hate 
us, Luke i. 68 sqq.; from dvouia, Tit. ii. 14; here from vain con- 
versation : the historical type suggested in all these passages is that 
of the great deliverance from the house of bondage in Egypt (cf. 
Ex. vi. 6). The Bible does not attempt to say to whom the 
Ransom is paid, a question on which, in later times, there was much 
unfortunate speculation. The question ought never to have been 
asked, because it does not admit of an answer, except in some sense 
which is hardly compatible with the metaphor of Ransom. <A 

jfmoney ransom is paid to him who holds the slave, but this is not 
true of a spiritualransom. To take an analogous case, the Algerian 
slaves were redeemed by the blood and suffering of English sailors, 
but to whom was this ransom paid ? 

Closely connected, though not identical, with the idea of Ransom 
is that of Buying. By one and the same act God redeemed us 
from captivity and bought us for His own slaves, Acts xx. 28 
(wepteroujoaro) ; in 1 Cor. vi. 20, vil. 23; 2 Pet. ii. 1; Apoc. v. 9, 
xiv. 3, 4, the verb used is dyopafev, and in all these passages the 
price expressed or intended is the Blood of Christ. 

St. Luke uses the word dzoAvrpwors of final deliverance at the 
Last Day, xxi. 28; and St. Paul, who does not use the simple 
Aitpwors, has the compound in the same future sense, Rom. viii. 23 ; 
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Eph. i. 14, iv. 30; such is probably the meaning also in Rom. iii. 
24; Eph. i. 7; Col. i. 14; in Heb. xi. 35 droAvtpwors is equivalent 
to AJtpwots ; so also in ix. 15. See Abbott on Eph. i. 7. 

matpotapaderov. This phrase again might seem to be aimed 
rather at Gentiles than at Jews. From the Apologists we may see 
how reluctant the Gentiles were to cast off the ‘“‘ manner of life ” of 
their ancestors, and by so doing to pronounce condemnation upon 
their parents, philosophers, statesmen. See Clem. Alex. Protr. x. ; 
Min. Felix, Oct. vi. The strength of this sentiment is powerfully 
exemplified in Mr. Dill’s Roman Society in the Last Century of the 
Roman Empire. Races like the English, whose past history was less 
glorious, did not feel the difference so keenly ; see Bede, . Z. ii. 13. 
“Vain” again is constantly used of idolatry (Acts xiv. 15). Yet 
Jews also had a zapddocrs, Matt. xv. 2 sqq., which came from their 
fathers, Gal. i. 14, and was in some points against the law of God 
and vain. 

19. GANG TYyLlw atpatt . . . Xpiorod. “* But with precious blood of 
Christ as of a lamb unblemished and spotless.” On the collocation 
of the words, see Introduction, p. 4. On the Blood of Christ see 
note on ver. 2 above. Here, no doubt, the absence of the article 
before tizim aware is not without meaning. ‘Ye were redeemed 
not with corruptible gold, but with precious blood”; both the 
adjectives and the substantives are in strong contrast. “Apwpos, 
which in classic Greek means blameless, is used by the LXX. of 
victims which have no physical blemish. Hence the name of the 
pwpocKoros, an Official whose business it was to ascertain this fact, 
Philo, de Agric. 29 (i. 320); Clem. Alex. Strom. iv. 18.117. “The 
translators having to express the Hebrew sum, a blemish, apparently 
caught at the sound of the Greek pa@pos, and employed it for their 


purpose” (Hort). It should, however, be observed that in the Old ,, 


Testament the ceremonial and the moral are not easily kept apart, 
and that aywpos is used of moral integrity, Ps. xiv. (xv.) 2, and else- 
where. “Aozudos, “spotless,” is metaphorical, but is rather moral 
than ceremonial ; it is found in the version of Symmachus, Job xv. 
15, but not in the LXX. “Apwpos is used of Christ ina passage very 
similar to this, Heb. ix. 14. The physical perfection of the victim _ 
is regarded as typical of the sinlessness of Christ, which makes His 
Blood rtipuov. 

Christ is called dpvés by the Baptist, John i. 29, 36; in 
Apoc. v. 6 and elsewhere the word used is dpviov. The Paschal 
Lamb or Kid is called zpdBarov réXeov, Ex. xii. 5; in Isa. lili. 7 we 
read, ws tpdBarov éri cpayriy nxOy, Kal ws duvds evaytiov Tod KeipovTos 
Gpwvos ovtTws ovK avoiye “to ordua. Here the sheep is slain, the 
lamb is only shorn, and*it has been questioned whether the 
prophet in this particular verse is thinking of the Paschal Lamb 
or, indeed, of any sacrifice at all (see Dr. Cheyne’s note). The 
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chapter, however, is full of sacrificial imagery, and the Suffering 
Servant is depicted both as an Atoner (ras dpaptias Huav éper), 
and as a Redeemer (tw porwr. adrod pets idOnpev) ; indeed the 
ideas of Atonement and of Redemption are blended through- 
out. The Isaianic passage was very early applied to our Lord, 
Acts viii. 32. 

There can be little doubt that Isa. lili. was in the mind of St. 
f Peter here. Just before we have had an allusion to Isa. lii. 3, od 
peta dpyuplov AvtpwHjoeocHe, and references to Isaiah, and to chap. 
lui. in particular, abound in the Epistle. But the ‘blood of the 
Lamb” does not come from this source. It is found most easily 
in Ex. xii.: the difference of the words zpéBarov and dpvds is a 
merely superficial difficulty, and réAeov is equivalent to apwpov Kai 
aomtAov. We really do not know what words St. Peter himself 
used. But in the case of such allusions there is danger in the 
attempt to bind an author down to fixed passages. St. Peter may 
have meant quite generally the lamb of sacrifice. See note on 
pavticpos, ver. 2 above. 

The question has been raised whether the blood of the Paschal 
Lamb was really a ransom, but it is difficult to understand the 
point of view from which the question is framed. In one sense, of 
course, it was not, as the Epistle to the Hebrews teaches us. But 
in another, as a shadow, it was both an Atonement and a Ransom; 
it covered the houses of the Israelites from the destroying Angel, it 
redeemed the firstborn, and was a condition of the deliverance of 
the whole people from the house of bondage. 

Dr. Hort quotes the Midrash on Ex. xii. 22, ‘‘ With two bloods 
were the Israelites delivered from Egypt, with the blood of the 
paschal lamb and with the blood of circumcision.” 

20. mpoeyvwopévov. ‘The foreknowledge of God does not neces- 
sarily imply the pre-existence of the thing or person foreknown 
(see ver. 2 above ; Acts xv. 18; Rom. xi. 2), ‘but does not exclude it. 

™po eatbakne kdcpou. Matt. xill. 35 (here, perhaps, kocpov 
should be omitted), xxv. 34; the phrase is used also by Luke, 
John, Paul, and in Hebrews: Apoc. xiii. 8, the Lamb was slain 
from the foundation of the world. It is found also in the Assump- 
tion of Moses, and is quoted therefrom in the Acta Syn. Wie. 
(Gelasius Cyzic. ii. 18, p. 28), kat mpocbedcard pe 6 @eds mpd Kara- 
Bodjs Koopor, civai pe THs SuaOyKys adtod peoirnv (Moses is speaking 
to Joshua). This passage of the Asswmption was possibly alluded 
to by St. Paul, Gal. ili. 19, and may have suggested the language of 
St. Peter here. The word xaraf3oAy is used 2 Macc. ii. 29 of the 
foundation or ground-plan of a house. Dr. Hort quotes also 


Plut. Moralia, i. 956 A, 76 é€ dpyijs Kat dpa rij rpuTy KataBodp TOV 


avOpdrwv. 


pavepwhéyros. Cf. John i. 31; 1 Tim. iii. 16; 1 John iii. 5, 8. 
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“Taken by itself the word suggests a previous hidden existence, 
and it was not likely to be chosen except in this implied sense” 
(Hort). 

ém éeaxdtou Tov xpovwr. “In the last of the times,” in the last 
epoch of the world’s history ; or “at the end of the times” (érxarov 
being taken as neuter and substantival, as in the phrase éz’ éo-yarov 
Tov hpepov, Heb. i. 2). 

8 Guas. The purport of this verse is still further to deepen the 
reader’s sense of the need of holiness and godly fear. Not only is 
the blood precious, but the sacrifice of Christ was purposed by God 
before creation, and all for you. . 

21. tos 80 atdtod motots eis Ocovy. Lucrevovras is supported by ) 
the authority of § C K L P, a number of other MSS., and the Syriac \ 
Versions ; but the great textual critics prefer zucrovs, the reading of 
A B, a good cursive, and the Vulgate, on the ground that movrev- \ 
ovtas is an obvious correction designed to get rid of the otherwise 
unexampled phrase microds eis Oedv. Tlurrds in the active sense 
(=believing) is rare even in the New Testament, and except in 
this passage is always used absolutely. See Dr. Hort’s elaborate 
note. Nevertheless eis is used after mucrevw, and there is no 
obvious reason why muords in the active sense should not be 
followed by the same preposition. We must translate ‘who 
through Him do believe in God.” No other meaning will suit the 
context, and eis after words in its passive meaning (=trusted, 
trustworthy) appears to be not only unexampled, but impossible. 
For 60 airod cf. Acts iii. 16, 7 miotis OC adrod (the words of St. 
Peter). Above, ver. 8, Christ is Himself the immediate object of 
Faith; here by Him, by the historical Christ, 6’ dvacrdcews ék 
vexpov (ver. 3), by the wafjpara and dda (ver. 11), in a word, by 
the gospel, we come to believe in God, who raised Him from the 
dead and gave Him glory. It is to be observed that here the 
brethren believe in God, not because the Son has revealed the 
Father (Matt. xi. 27), but because the Father has revealed the Son. 
The two propositions are reciprocal and interchangeable ; hence it 
is clear that we believe in God through Christ not in the same 
sense as that in which we believe through Apollos or Paul, who 
were duaxovor (1 Cor. ili. 5). Here, again, it is impossible to say 
whether St. Peter is addressing himself to Jews or to Gentiles ; the 
peculiar attribute ascribed to God was equally new to both. 

tov éye(payta . . . Sdfav. The Resurrection and Exaltation are 
appealed to just as in St. Peter’s speech on Pentecost, and indeed 
in the Book of Acts throughout. Here the Resurrection is a 
revelation of God and His abounding mercy; it is also the means 
(or one means) of the dvayevvyois (ver. 3), and gives efficacy to 
Baptism (iii. 27). But there is no trace in our Epistle of the 
favourite Pauline thought that the Christian is risen with Christ or 
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has died with Christ. The substance of St. Peter’s teaching is the 
same, but the expression is not. 

God gave Jesus Christ glory in the eyes of unbelievers (Acts 
ili. 13) and of the Church, bestowing upon Him of grace “ the 
Name which is above every name” (Phil. ii. 9; see Lightfoot’s 
note). Cf. Apoc. i. 17, 18, Thus we can understand John xvii. 5. 

dote Thy Tiotw Suay Kat éAmida eivar eis Ocov. “So that your 
faith and hope is towards God.” Faith in Christ (ver. 8) is also 
faith in God, who gave Christ glory, whose mercy is the ultimate 
source of the resurrection, the regeneration, and the gospel gener- 
ally. Kihl, with a number of German commentators, translates 
“so that your faith is also hope towards God.” In this way we 
should get the sense “so that your faith is transformed into hope,” 
and thus escape the apparent tautology between zucrots eis Oedy, 
miotw eis @eov. There is no other substantial argument in favour 
of this artificial rendering (it is rightly rejected by Dr. Hort). 
Tautology is a characteristic of St. Peter’s style ; see Introduction, 
p. 6. Further, faith and hope are so closely connected in St. 
Peter’s mind that they are merely two aspects of the same thing; 
the one involves the other so completely that it is difficult to see 
how he could say that the one becomes the other. 

At this point ends what we may call the doctrinal section of the 
Epistle. St. Peter has been explaining the three Names, their 
three attributes, and their several relations. Here he passes to the 
practical Christian life, catching up and expounding the words 
ayiacp.0s, avayevvav. The word suggests the thought, doctrine 
and exhortation are blended in easy natural flow, and there are 
constant recurrences and developments of ideas already expressed. 

22, 23. “Hyvikotes carries us back to vers. 2, 15; traKxoy to 
vers. 2, 14; the following avayeyevvypeévor to ver. 3; but something 
new is added to each word. ‘The order of conception seems to be 
truth, regeneration, obedience, purity, love of the brethren. Truth 
is explained by the words 8a Adyouv Cévros Oeod Kai pévovtos. It is 
the word uttered by the Spirit of Christ through the prophets 
(vers. 10-12); through this truth comes the New Birth. The 
‘Truth must be obeyed, carried out in action as a law even before 
we understand it, in order that we may understand it (as in John 
vii. 17); see note on ver. 2. Obedience leads to purity of soul. 
“Ayvos in classical Greek is mainly a moral word (sanctus not sacer ; 
but these, like dy.os, dyvds, are connected in etymology) ; it is used 
especially of virginity ; but the verb is generally used of ceremonial 
purification. In the New Testament déyvés always has the moral 
sense ; a&yvigew is used of ceremonial cleansing in John xi. 55 and 
Acts xxi. 24, 26, xxiv. 18, but in Jas. iv. 8, 1 John iii, 3, as 
here, of spiritual cleansing. We may compare the phrase dyé€ew 
év dAnOeia, John xvii. 17, 19. Purity from evil inclinations, especi- 
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ally from rancour and malice, leads to love of the brethren (not 
“brotherly love”). The word ¢iAadeAgéa in secular Greek and in 
4 Macc. xiii. 21, 23, 26, xiv. 1, means the mutual love of brothers 
by birth ; but in 2 Macc. xv. 14 Jeremiah is called 6 fiAddeAdos 
ovtos because of his love for all Jews (Hort). In the New Testa- 
ment it is used (Rom. xii. 10; 1 Thess. iv. 9; Heb. xiii. 1; 2 Pet. 
i. 7) in what is really a new sense, of love for those who are 
brethren by virtue of the dvayévvyois. Love of the Christian 
brotherhood must be (1) dvurdxpiros (Rom. xii. 9; 2 Cor. vi. 6), 
not affected, Pharisaic, formal, mechanical, but sincere and from 
the heart. (2) éxrevys, “fervent”; the word seems to convey the 
idea of straining intensity, but some regard it as meaning “ steady,” 
“unintermittent.” The adverb éxrev@s occurs only in later Greek, 
and was regarded as a vulgarism ; see Lobeck’s Phrynichus, p. 311 5 
Dr. Rutherford, Mew Phrynichus, p. 365, thinks that even the 
adjective is not Attic. 

omopd is fixed to the sense of “‘seed” (semen not satio) by the 
epithets. Many modern German commentators and Alford under- 
stand the meaning to be “born again not of a human father” (cf. 
John i. 13, iii. 4); but a better explanation is found in the parable 
of the Sower ; cf. Luke vili. 11, 6 ordpos éoriv 6 Aoyos Tod od. 

In 814 Adyou Oeod Lavtos kal peévovtos the article is again omitted. 
The epithets are best taken with Adyov. As Adyov is antithetical to 
o7opas, SO are Cavros Kat pévovtos to od Plapris GAAG apOaprov; again 
we have Adyos fav in Heb. iv. 12, and éAzis aoa in ver. 3 above ; 
and finally Adyou pévorros is caught up and illustrated by the words 
70 Oe pyua Kvpiov péve in the following quotation. ‘This is the con- 
struction adopted by A.V., R.V. (text), Alford, Kuhl, von Soden, 
and most modern commentators. Dr. Hort follows the Vulgate 
and many, especially of the older scholars, in coupling the epithet 
with @eod (cf. Dan. vi. 26, airds ydp éorw cds pévov kat Lov eis 
yeveas yevedv ews Tod aidvos). Adyos is identified by St. Peter 
himself with pjye, and this again with the gospel which his readers 
had heard (70 ectayyediobev cis twas: cf. dua trav edayyehicapevwr 
buds, ver. 12 above), virtually with the waOjpara Kai ddgar. 

24. Sidt is used by St. Peter to introduce quotations from the 
Old Testament, i. 16, ii. 6, and here. In ili. 10 yép is used 
(Hort). 

tmaca cdpé. From Isa. xl. 6-8. St. Peter departs from the LXX. 
in omitting os before ydpros, and in substituting airs for dvOpaérov 
and Kupiov for rod @cot yor, but follows it in omitting two clauses 
of the Hebrew (“because the spirit of the Lord bloweth upon it; 
surely the people is grass”) after egéreoev. Dr. Hort observes that 
St. Peter possibly found all these changes already made in the text 
of the LXX. which he used. 

é€npdvOn and efémeoe are gnomic aorists which may be rendered 
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in English by the present. Dr. Hort illustrates the dv6os xéprov by 
reference to Sinai and Palestine, p. 139, where Dean Stanley de- 
scribes the blazing scarlet of anemones, tulips, and poppies among 
the thin, shortlived grass of spring in the Levant, and points out 
the fine comparison of this 60a of nature to the ‘ conversation” 
inherited by the Greeks from their fathers, which, ‘‘ vain” as it was, 
was also so brilliant and attractive. But the main point of the 
quotation is the contrast between the shortness of earthly beauty 
and the eternity of the word of God. St. James manifestly alludes 
to this passage of Isaiah (i. 10, 11) in a different context; he is 
disparaging wealth, and omits all reference to the word of God. If 
there is any literary connexion here between the two Epistles, the 
right of priority seems to belong to St. Peter, who introduces the 
quotation with far greater ease, appropriateness, and power. See 
note on doxiyov, ver. 7 above. 

25. Kuptou stands, as already observed, for the rod Ocod yydv of 
the LXX. and Hebrew. Dr. Hort observes that ‘ Kupéov without 
the article must be taken, as in most cases, for Jehovah, the God of 
Israel, our God.” But the noticeable point is that in a matter of 
such grave import there should be any exceptions at all: and the 
fact seems to be that if we exclude direct quotations from the Old 
Testament, and such phrases as dyyeAos, duvy, xetp, veda. Kupiov, 
which are taken from the Old Testament and stereotyped by usage, 
it is hardly possible in the New Testament to make any distinction 
between Kvpuos and 6 Kupuos. Even in the Old Testament 6 Kupuos 
stands not infrequently for Jehovah (passages quoted Matt. xxii. 44 ; 
Luke ii. 23 ; Acts 11. 25); and in the New Testament Kvpios, without 
the article, is constantly used of Christ (Luke ii. 11; Acts x. 36; 
in Rom. xiv. 5-9 Kopi and 7@ Kvpiw are used quite indifferently ; 
XVi. 2 Sqq., €v Kupig, this is a common phrase ; ra Cor. vil. 17- 33 
Ms 21; 29; xvi. 41132 Cor. ii. 16-18% /Phik “ii. 20 3-2 “Tie 
Ly 2; 12). We have seen that in St. Peter’s view the Spirit of Christ 
was ‘in the prophets, and it is not possible to say that in the present 
passage he intends to draw any absolute distinction between Kvpiouv 
and Xpucrov. 

eis Spas. “ Unto you,” is equivalent to iptv, as in ver. 4 above. 
Dr. Hort would give the preposition its sense of motion, ‘ which 
was preached (reaching even) to you.” The R.V. translates, “And 
this is the word of good tidings which was preached unto you” ; and 
it should not be forgotten that in the times of the apostle edayyéAvov 
still preserved distinctly the meaning of ‘good spell” or tidings, 
which we are so apt to forget when we use the abbreviated 
“ gospel.” 

II. 1. Here begins a new passage a exhortation suggested by 
the word dvayeyevvypévor. It extends to the end of ver. 10. 

GmoPépevot ody, “Therefore,” since ye are born again, since ye 
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have become babes, lay aside all kinds of wickedness, and desire 
the milk which Christ will give you. Milk causes growth; the 
growth will fit them for their place in the spiritual house, the royal 
priesthood. Here again the Christian is addressed as member of a 
corporation. *“Azoféa@a. is to be taken rather in the sense of cleans- 
ing defilements (iii. 21, ob capKos drdGeo.s pvzrov) than in that of 
putting off clothing (as in Rom. xiii. 12; Eph. iv. 22; Col. iii. 
5 sqq.). The sins named are such as are specially destructive of 
diradeApia. Kaxia in the classics means either vice generally, as 
opposed to dpery, or specially cowardice. Suicer distinguishes three 
ecclesiastical uses of the word: (1) Evil, misery, trouble ; Matt. vi. 
34, Gpkerov 7H Huepa y Kakia, airns. (2) Vice; the word is com- 
monly so used by the Fathers, and Theophylact gives it this sense 
in Rom. i. 29 (ad Rom. chap. ii.) ; but it is very doubtful whether 
he is right. (3) Malice; 1 Cor. xiv. 20, tT Kaxia vymatere, where 
Theophylact notes vymidle: tH Kaxia 6 pydéva Kaxoroiv GAN dozep 
vamiov dxaxos. Cf. Col. ii. 8; Tit. ti. 3. Dr. Hort maintains 
that in the Pauline Epistles xaxéa always bears this sense. In the 
present passage the A.V. has ‘‘ malice,” the R.V. “ wickedness.” 
The addition of zaécay, “ every kind or form of,” suits “ wickedness ” 
better than the more determinate ‘‘ malice,” and the same remark 
applies to otv macy xaxia, Eph. iv. 31. In ii. 16 below xaxia 
seems clearly to mean “wickedness.” Upon the whole it seems 
best to regard xaxia as the general term which is defined by the 
following special vices. In Jas. i. 21, 016 drroO€uevor wacav puTapiav 
Kal mepioceiav Kaxias, the general sense “ wickedness ” seems to suit 
better. It may be observed that James appears to combine 1 Pet. 
ii, I, ill, 21, so that here, too, he is more naturally regarded as the 
borrower. 

imoxpicets. So 8 AC K LP, the Vulgate, Philoxenian Syriac, and 
Armenian ; B, the Peshito, Coptic, and Aethiopic have timdxpiow. 
For the sense see dvumdxpuros above. St. Peter is probably thinking 
of our Lord’s denunciations of the Pharisaic hypocrisy, which was 
strict in outward observances but cold at heart, setting its rules and 
forms above charity. The plural may mean &7zds of hypocrisy or 
acts of hypocrisy ; as dperai in classical Greek means “ virtues” or 
“virtuous deeds.” 

katahahids. ‘“ All backbitings.” The verb xaradaXciv is used 
by Aristophanes, Razae, 752, of a slave who “blabs” his master’s 
secrets ; it is quoted also from the lost T'jpas, Bekker, Amecd. i. 102. 
In later Greek it bears the sense of talking or railing against. The 
adjective xardé\ados (Rom. i. 30) and substantive xatadadia (2 Cor. 
xii, 20) are found only in the New Testament. 

2. ds dptryévynta Bpépy. “ As newborn babes.” “’Apruyévvyros 
is a late and rare word, replacing veoyvés. This is the only place 
where Ppéy is used figuratively, vyjrioe being commonly so used” 
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(Hort). The simile, which is very appropriate for those who are 
avayeyevvnpevon, recalls Matt. xviii. 3. In St. Peter’s view Christians 
are always babes, and therefore also always recently born. This is 
in substance the explanation of Dr. Hort and von Soden. Kihl 
insists that dprvyévvyta must mean that the readers had been quite 
recently converted, and finds in the word a confirmation of his view 
that the readers of the Epistle did not belong to Churches founded 
by St. Paul, and that the Epistle was written before Romans. But 
this is too large a conclusion from so slender a premiss. Even if 
the readers had been converted by St. Paul, their Christianity was 
still young. But in respect of Eternity, as von Soden well says, the 
beginning of the new life must always seem a thing of yesterday. 

_émumoOnoate . . . owtypliav. ‘Desire the sincere milk of the 
word that ye may grow thereby” (A.V.). “‘ Long for the spiritual 
milk, which is without guile, that ye may grow thereby unto salva- 
tion” (R.V.). The words eis cwrnpiay are undoubtedly genuine ; 
see Tischendorf’s note. Aoyixov yada is understood by the great 
majority of commentators, as by the A.V., to mean “ milk of the 
word,” on the grounds that St. Peter is recalling the Adyos of 1. 23 
(just as in adoAov he recalls the ddAov of the preceding verse), and 
that Adyos in the New Testament always means “word.” Of those 
who thus translate the phrase, some regard “ milk of the word” as 
meaning “the milk which is the word” (‘‘ Zac werbi est periphrasis 
uerbi ipsius,” Bengel) ; others, “the milk which is contained in the 
word,” that is to say, specially Christ (so Kuhl, Weiss, Keil, von 
Soden). ‘This latter point seems unimportant, if we consider what 
St. Peter has said touching the relation of Christ to Scripture. 

Dr. Hort insists that Aoyuxdés in the Stoic writers (even in Aris- 
totle ; see Bonitz, Zzdex), in later Greek, and commonly in Philo, 
means rational, and can mean nothing else; further, that in Rom. 
xii. 1 (the only other passage in the Greek Bible where the word is 
found) it bears this sense, and that Eusebius uses the word with the 
same meaning. It may be observed, however, that St. Paul does 
not use the phrase AoyiKov yada, and that his AoyuKy Aarpefa corre- 
sponds to St. Peter’s rvevparixas Ovoias ; that the usage of St. Paul can 
never be compared with that of St. Peter without great caution and 
reserve ; that Adyos, in the sense of the word of God, or scripture, is 
unknown to secular Greek; and that Aoyixds, “ belonging to the 
word,” is at any rate strictly analogous to AoyrKds, “ belonging to the 
human reason.” ‘Finally, as it is certainly the habit of St. Peter to 
pick up and repeat his words, it would seem that the balance of 
argument is in favour of the translation of the A.V. ”Adodos does 
not mean “unadulterated,” nor exactly ‘ veracious,” as in Aesch. 
Ag. 95, xpiparos ayvod padakats adéAouwt tapyyopiass, but ‘ guileless,” 
as the pattern of sincerity, and as forbidding all ddXos, cf. i. 22. 
Tada is probably a reminiscence of Isa. lv. 1; if so, there is an 
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additional reason for taking Aoy:Kdov as above. In any case the 
word is suggested to St. Peter quite simply by dvayeyervypevor and 
Bpébyn. The passage marks better than any other the difference 
between St. Peter, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and St. Paul. In 
St. Peter’s eyes the Christian is always a babe, always in need of 
mother’s milk, always growing, not to perfection, but to deliverance. 
In Heb. v. 12, vi. 2, milk is the catechism, the rudiments of the 
faith, including repentance, faith, baptisms, laying on of hands, 
resurrection, judgment, and is contrasted with ‘the solid meat” of 
the perfect, who have a formed character (dvd. rv fu), can judge for 
themselves, and do not need a guide. This is an adaptation of the 
teaching of Philo (de migr. Abr. 9 (i. 443), € ErEpos vamtov Kat erepos 
TeAelwv XSpds éorw: 6 (i. "440), €v TavTy TH XOpG. Kal yevos eaTi wot TO 
avtropabeés, TO atTodidaktoy, TO VyTias Kal i yadakrwdous Tpopys dj.eToyYov) : 
but Philo probably borrowed it from the Stoics ; cf. Epictetus, ii. 
16. 39, ov OeAets 4dy, Hs TA Tadia, aroyadaKTicOjVvaL Kal Gmtecbau 
Tpopyns otepewtepas; It takes up the old philosophic distinction 
between the Bios zpaxtixds and Pewpyrixos, and regards the Christian 
as moving up naturally and properly through instruction, obedi- 
ence, law, discipline, into knowledge and freedom. ‘This was the 
view adopted by Clement of Alexandria and Origen, and indeed by 
the whole of the later Church. It represents a wa media between 
St. Peter and St. Paul. The latter draws the same distinction as 
Hebrews between yada and Bpaua (1 Cor. ili, 1, 2), but regards the 
**babes in Christ ” as od rvevparikoi, odpxwvot, Or capkixot. Here also 
the distinction is probably based, if not on Philo, on some cognate 
Rabbinical teaching. St. Paul is vexed with “the babe,” who is in 
fact the weaker brother, the formalist, and needs not to be carried 
further along the same line, but to be put upon a different line. 
Neither to St. Paul nor to Hebrews is “‘ milk” the biblical milk of 
Isaiah, nor is “‘the babe” the little child of the Gospels. St. Peter 
not only differs from them both, but he differs as being more 
scriptural and evangelical. This point, which is in many ways of 
the gravest importance, has not received the attention it deserves. 
3. ei éyedoaobe oti xpnotss 6 Kipios. “If ye have tasted that 
the Lord is good.” “Milk” suggests a quotation from Ps. xxxiii. 
(xxxiv.) 9, yevoacGe kai idere Stu xpyords 6 Kipios. The words kai 
idere are omitted as not quite suiting the milk. A.V., R.V. translate 
‘that the Lord is gracious,” but we need an adjective that will suit 
the figure of speech. ‘In the Psalm 6 Kupios stands for Jehovah, 
as it very often does, the LXX. inserting and omitting the article 
with Kvpios on no apparent principle. On the other hand, the next 
verse shows St. Peter to have used 6 Kvpuos in its commonest, though 
not universal, N.T. sense of Christ. It would be rash, however, to 
conclude that he meant to identity Jehovah with Christ. No such 
identification can be clearly made out in the N.T.” (Hort). But 
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the point, as already observed, is that the writers of the New 
Testament take no trouble to guard their readers against misappre- 
hension on a subject of such consequence. 

4. mpds Sv mpocepxdpuevor, “Coming unto whom.” The phrase is 
suggested, as Dr. Hort thinks, by ver. 6 of the Psalm just quoted, 
mpocé\Oare mpos aitov kat dwticbyre. Indeed the whole Psalm was 
present to St. Peter’s mind throughout the Epistle; cf. ver. 10, 
poByOnre tov Kiprov wavres ot ayvot adrov, with i. 15-173 ver. 5, 
ex TagGV TOV TapoLKLoV prov éppvoaTo je, With 1. 17; Vers. 13-17 are 
quoted below, ili. 10-12; in ver. 23 we have the word Avrpwcerat, 
and ver. 20, wodAai ai OrAiWes tov dikaiwv, Kal ek Tmacdv avrov 
poeta. airovs 6 Kupios, gives in little the main theme of the Epistle. 
The present participle is used because stones keep coming one after 
another ; but it may, as Kuhl thinks, denote the perpetual lifelong 
drawing nigh of the soul to its Redeemer. The idea of stones 
“coming” is not very natural, and it is therefore all the more 
probable that Hermas was influenced by St. Peter when he speaks 
of stones “coming up” (dvaBaive) to be built into the tower 
(St. 1x. 3. 4). 

AiBov Lavra. “A living stone.” Cf. eArida Cacay, i. 33 Adyos Gav, 
i. 23; the phrase means much more than “an animated stone”: 
that “lives” in St. Peter’s sense which is spiritual, divine, eternal. 
The apostle here brings in a new metaphor, the stones, the house, 
in order to reiterate with fresh force the necessity of holiness ; the 
keyword is the dywov of ver. 5. But he has already in view the 
quotations which he is about to introduce in ver. 6sqq. The 
word A‘#os, once used, draws him on to say more about it. This 
artless conversational method is highly original; and it will be 
observed that the hints or suggestions which guide the thought are 
usually words or phrases of Scripture. This is a consideration 
which ought to be allowed weight in discussing the relation between 
vers. 6-8 and the parallel passage in Romans. 

5. kat adrot . . . mveupatikds. “ Be ye also as living stones built 
up a spiritual house.” 

It seems best to take oixodopetoGe as imperative, the last link of 
the chain of imperatives extending from i. 13 onwards. Dr. Hort 
regards it as indicative, and translates “ye are being builded.” 
Here again St. Peter keeps distinctly in view the corporate idea of 
the Christian life; the house or temple is the community as in 
Eph. ii. 21, 22, not the individual soul as in 1 Cor. iii. 16, vi. 19. 
The word oikos is used here probably because it means both 
“house” and “household,” and thus suits both the preceding 
oixodopetobe and the following tepdrevpa, Lvevjratixds, “ spiritual,” 
“immaterial,” or perhaps “reasonable.” Philo has the adjective 
mvevpatikos (de mundi opificio 22, i. 15). In his psychology 
mvedua, the breath of life, which makes the animal soul “live” 
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(Gen. ii. 7), is synonymous with the Greek vots (gwod detur potiort 
imsid. 22, 1. 207. See Siegfried, p. 240, and Hatch, Lssays in 
Biblical Greek, p. 126). 

eis tepdteupa ayvov. ‘To be a holy priesthood.” The A.V. 
follows K LP, the Vulgate, and Peshito in omitting eis. Here again 
St. Peter is looking forward to a passage of Scripture which he 
means to quote more precisely ; in Ex. xix. 6, dyov is the epithet 
of €6vos not of tepdrevua. The living stones, when they are built 
into the house, become also the body of priests who minister in the 
house, and the priests must be holy. The word dyos is repeated 
here with emphasis from i. 15, and resumes all that has been said 
from that point. 

dvevéykat . . . Xptotod. “ To offer up spiritual sacrifices accept- 
able to God through Jesus Christ.” ’Avadépew is thus used, not in 
classical Greek, nor by St. Paul, but commonly in the LXX. (e.g. Gen. 
Xxii. 2, 13, of the sacrifice of Isaac), by James (ii. 21), and in Heb. 
(vii. 28, xiii. 15). St. Peter does not define the sacrifices further 
than by saying that they are spiritual, as befits the spiritual house 
and the holy priesthood. The epithet tvevyarixds distinguishes 
them from the offerings of the Law; they are not shadows and 
symbols, but realities, such as spirit offers to spirit, and a holy priest- 
hood to a holy God. It would, however, be pressing the word too 
far to regard it as excluding all connexion with material objects ; for 
a gift of money is spoken of as a @voia (Phil. iv. 8; cf Acts x. 4; 
Heb. xiii. 16). Purely spiritual acts of self- eo praise, faith, 
are also spoken of as sacrifices (Rom. xii. 1; Phil. ii. 17; Eph. v. 
1, 2); and no doubt no sacrifice is a5 ie without the act of self- 
surrender. Here, where the sacrifices are those of the community, 
it seems impossible so to restrict them as to make them merely 
another name for ¢tAadeAdgia, or for the putting away of all malice 
or wickedness. ‘The praise and prayers of the assembly of brethren 
are no doubt meant, but their gifts are not excluded. 

eUmpoadéxtous Oe@ 14 ‘Ingod Xpiotod. “ Acceptable to God 
through Jesus Christ. » Biapdadexros is not used in the LXX. or 
Apocrypha (the simple dexrés being preferred in this sense), but 
it was known to Greek religion (Schol. on Arist. Pax, 1054), 
and also to ordinary Greek language (Plutarch, Praec. Ger. Reip. 
801 C)” (Hort). Commentators appear to be very evenly divided 
on ae question whether 6a is to be taken with dvevéyxat or with 
edtpoodexrous. Heb. xiii. 15 favours the former construction ; the 
order of words, the latter. There is a difference in the sense. In 
the former case we offer through Jesus spiritual sacrifices which 
are acceptable because spiritual; in the second, we offer spiritual 
sacrifices, which are acceptable because offered through Him, 
deriving all their worth from Him who presents them to God, and 
with whose one sacrifice they are bound up. 
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6. Sudte mepr€xer ev ypady. ‘ Because it contains in Scripture.’ 
T'pady drops the article here just as “Scripture” does in English, 
Tlepréxew is absolute and impersonal, as in Josephus, Azz. xi. 4. 7, 
BovrAopar yiverOat rdvra Kabws ev airy meprexer. The same use of the 
word is found in Origen and in Adamantius (see Hort). In other 
passages, though the verb has ceased to be transitive, it is followed 
by an adverb or adverbial phrase ; thus we find émucroAai TeplexouTe 
TOV TpOTOV TOUTOY, Josephus, An¢, xil. 4. 11 5 €mortohas Teptexovoas 
ovtws, 2 Macc. ix. 18, xi. 22. Tepvoyy is used for a table of 
contents or summary of a book (see Facciolati, Periocha), or for a 
paragraph or passage, Cic. ad AZ¢. xiii. 25. 3; Acts viii. 32 

In the passage which follows we have a cento of quotations 
from the Old Testament. “Idod riOnur.. . Kataroyvv6y is from Isa, 
Xxvill. 16; AiMos . . . ywvias from Ps. cxvii. (cxvill.) 22; Aios... 
oxavdddov from Isa. vill. 143 yevos éxAexrov from Isa. xlili. 20; 
Bacireov iepdrevpa, eOvos dyov from Ex. xix. 6 ; Aads eis repiroinow 

. €ayyeiAnte from Isa. xliii. 20 (Aadv pov ov repreromnodpnv Tas 
aperds prov dunyetoOar). Ot wore od Aads . . . eAenOevres is a Clause 
made up of phrases taken from Hos. 1. ii. 

The relation between 1 Pet. ii. 6-8 and Rom. ix. 33 is discussed 
in the Introduction, p.18sqq. St. Peter is catching up, reiterating, 
justifying from Scripture, words which he has used immediately 
before, in vers. 4 and 5; but some of them have been present in 
his thoughts from the first; thus éxAexrds, 1. 153 TYyu7, Titos, 1. 7, 
IQ; dyvos, i. 15 5 Adyos, i i, 23, 1. 2; and we may add ov Aads com- 

pared with dvayeyevvypevor, i. 23. The passage which occurred to 

him first was Ps. cxvii. (cxvili.) 22, from which comes the 
amodedokyacpéevov Of ver. 4; this word started the train of asso- 
ciation which suggested the other quotations. This particular 
quotation is used elsewhere by St. Peter, Acts iv. 11, and in the 
Gospels (Luke xx. 17 with parallels), but nowhere else. These 
features seem to be strongly in favour of St. Peter’s originality here ; 
but Dr. Hort and many other high authorities think it morally 
certain that St. Peter borrowed the common part of his quotation 
from St. Paul. 

iSov, Tine . . . KatatcxuvOy. “Behold, I lay in Sion a chief 
corner stone, elect, honoured; and he that believeth on him 
shall not be put to shame.” The LXX. version of Isa. xxviii. 16 is 
dod eyo euBddrAw eis TA OepeAva Srov AlGov wodvreAH exdexrov 
axpoywviatov évtipov, eis TA OewédAta airs kal 6 mioredwv od py 
kataoxvv67. St. Peter omits zoAvredy, “precious” ; évtiov might 
bear the same meaning, but he clearly takes it to mean “held in 
honour,” which is the more usual sense of the word. 

en avr after ruorevwv is found in most MSS. of the LXX., and 
was inserted, as Dr. Hort thinks, before the Christian era. The 
Hebrew text as translated by the R.V. is “ Behold, I lay in Zion for 
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a foundation a stone, a tried stone, a precious corner stone of 
sure foundation: he that believeth shall not make haste.” The 
Stone is Jehovah Himself (Cheyne), or the Messianic King (Hort). 
*€Shall not make haste,” shall not flee in terror, is not in itself 
badly represented by od pi) katarcxvv64: but these words are here 
understood, ‘shall not be ashamed, but shall come to honour.” 
"Axpoywviatov makes of the stone not a foundation, but the “head 
of the corner”; and this mistranslation probably accounts for the 
substitution of riOnue ev for euBadrdw cis ta GeuedAca. In Rom. ix. 
33, (ov, THOnpe év Suv Aov zpooKkdpparos, a different but equally 
cogent reason can be assigned for the same substitution ; it was not 
possible for St. Paul to speak of “the stone of stumbling,” a loose 
stone lying in the road, as a foundation. Both apostles there- 
fore may have made the same change independently, but it is 
quite | ossible that they found it already made in some common 
source. 

Muotevey here has quite the same sense as in Isaiah. St. Paul 
finds in it a proof of the difference between the righteousness of 
faith and that of works. 

7. Opty obv H TLh Tots TiaTevouow. ‘For you therefore which be- 
lieve is the honour.” ‘The words are an explanation of 6 mcretwv 
ér ait ob pa) Katacxuv6y and of the preceding évrmov. Cf. i. 7, 
eis erawvov Kat ddfav Kat tyuyv. In the following sentence the con- 
trasted dishonour is explained by zpocxézrovar, the honour itself by 
the lofty titles which are given to those who are built upon the 
stone. The translation of the A.V. ‘unto you therefore which 
believe he is precious” (it comes from Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, and 
Bengel, and found its way into the English Bible through Tyndale), 
is objectionable gramnuatically, for 4 ty is subject not predicate. 
The R.V. has, “For you therefore which believe is the precious- 
ness.” “It is you that are concerned in the preciousness of which 
Isaiah speaks ; for you that stone is before God of great price; the 
benefit of its high prerogatives accrue to you” (Hort). But this ex- 
planation is based upon the omitted woAvreAy, assigns no meaning 
to 6 muorevdwv er atte od py Katacyvv6y, and gives to Ti a sense 
which it cannot bear. Tiuy means “a price” (Matt. xxvii. 6), or 
“‘honour,” but is hardly used of intrinsic worth, and never of that 
value in affection which we call “‘ preciousness.” 

dmotovo. S€. “ But to such as disbelieve,” ‘to anybody who 
disbelieves.” The article is occasionally omitted before the 
participle when the persons denoted are left quite indeterminate. 
So Plato, Rep. x. 595 C, ro\Ad tou dfvtepov BArerovtwv dpBdAdTEpov 
épavres mpotepov eidov, “short-sighted men often catch sight of 
things before men of keener vision.” 

MiBos . . . ywvias. From Ps. cxvii. (cxviii.) 22 quite literally 
except that the LXX. has A/Gov (attracted to the case of ov). The 
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verse is quoted by our Saviour (Matt. xxi. 42; Mark xii. 10; Luke 
xx. 17), and by St. Peter (Acts iv. tr), but not elsewhere. 

hios mpookdppatos kal métpa oxavdddou is from Isa. vill. 14. 
The Hebrew text is translated in the R.V. “for a stone of stumbling 
and for a rock of offence.” ‘‘The LXX. translators apparently 
shrank from the plain sense, and boldly substituted a loose para- 
phrase containing a negative which inverts Isaiah’s drift, cai odx as 
Aov mpockoppate cwvavtncecbe (atta) ovd€ ws méTpas TTwpaTL” 
(Hort). Theodotion and Symmachus have eis Ai@ov rporkoppatos 
Kat €is mérpay mrapatros. Aquila, eis AiGov mpocKdupatos Kal eis 
orepeov cxavodAov (Field’s Hexap/a). St. Paul (Rom. ix. 33), A/Gov 
Tpookoppatos Kal métpav cKavddAov. It would seem that the LXX. 
translation was known to be faulty, and that it had been corrected 
into a shape very similar to that given by St. Peter and St. Paul. 
Indeed there is reason for supposing that the exact shaje was 
in use. AdOos tpookdpuparos is given by Aquila, and zérpa oxavdcadou 
seems to underlie the words of our Saviour (Matt. xvi. 23), 0 dé 
otpadels etre TO Hetpw: "Yraye driow pov, Satava: oxavdadov et éuod. 
At any rate this speech would very readily suggest to Christian 
minds the slight final correction that was needed. It should be 
noticed, moreover, that these three prophecies were naturally much 
used by Christians, and that they recur in combination. In the 
Gospels, Ps. cxvii. (cxviii.) 22 is followed by words (7és 6 reodv ér 
éxetvov tov AiGov cvvOAacOyoerot, Luke xx. 18) which appear to be 
suggested by Isa. viii. 14. In Rom. ix. 33 and here in Peter we 
have all three; and in Barnabas vi., éei ws AtOos ioyupds ereby 
eis cuvtpiByv: [dod éuBadr@ eis Ta OeueAva Busy, a quotation of Isa. 
Xxvili. 16 is preceded by words (éré6y eis ovvtpiByv) which seem to 
be a reminiscence of réOnue ev StHv and of AlGos mpooKkouparos. It 
is therefore quite unnecessary to suppose that St. Peter’s version of 
Isaiah is derived from that of St. Paul, 

8. ot mpookdmrouct TH Adyw dmeBodvtes. “ Who stumble on the 
word through disobedience.” The proper meaning of dze.Hety is 
“ disobey,” and of dzre6ys ‘ disobedient.” ‘ Disobey” is not the 
same thing as “‘disbelieve,” but the two are closely connected and 
here practically equivalent, because disobedience is the outward 
expression of disbelief. T@ Adyw is better taken both with rpockor- 
rove and with dreotvres, but the German commentators generally 
incline to take it with deotvres alone: “who stumble through - 
disobeying the word.” The chief reason given by Kuhl for this 
construction is that t@ Ady» could not without some explanation 
be put for 7é AiMw, because such a substitution involves a nearer 
approach to the Johannine use of “word” than we can find in 
Peter. This, however, is needless refinement. The unbelievers 
stumble on the word of prophecy, the word which makes Christ the 
chief cornerstone. The participle appears to have its usual adverbial 
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force, they stumble ‘‘ because they disobey,” so that disobedience, 
rebellion, causes the stumbling. We cannot take deOodvres as 
co-ordinate with mpooxdrrovor, ‘they stumble and disobey,” because 
of the parallelism with amucrotor éyevy Oy AiMos tpocKdpparos. 

eis O kal éreOnoav. ‘‘ Whereunto also they were also appointed ” 
by the ordinance of God; cf. eis 0 éréOnv eyo wypvé, 1 Tim. ii. 7; 
2 Tim. i. 11; John xv. 16; Acts xiii. 47. The antecedent to «is 6 
is the main verb zpooxdzrovor: this follows as a necessary conse- 
quence from the subordination of the participle. Hence those who 
(like Calvin and Beza) make the relative refer to dzeotvres, and 
those who find the antecedent in both zpockémrover and dzeOoivres, 
are no doubt mistaken. The sense, therefore, is “‘they disobey, and 
for that reason stumble” ; “ because they disobey, God ordains that 
they shall stumble.” Their disobedience is not ordained, the 
penalty of their disobedience is. An illustration may be found 
in the Book of Exodus (v. 2): “And Pharaoh said, Who is the 
Lord, that I should obey His voice to let Israel go? I know not 
the Lord, neither will I let Israel go.” Therefore “the Lord 
hardened Pharaoh’s heart” (vii. 3), and brought him to ruin. The 
words may be taken as meaning that disbelief, disobedience, come 
first and entail “hardening,” judicial blindness, wilful rebellion, and 
destruction as their consequence ; and this, which may be supported 
from other passages of Scripture, and is, indeed, the teaching of 
experience, appears to be the view of St. Peter. We may, if we 
please, add the further question, Whence comes disbelief? Does 
not this imply a preliminary hardening? This question is raised by 
St. Paul (Rom. ix. 17, 18) in the anguish of his desire to find some 
hope for Israel as a people, and to vindicate what he still regarded 
as a universal promise of God. But the question ought never to be 
asked, because it can never receive an answer. The only logical 
answers are Universalism and Reprobation, of which the former 
contradicts both Scripture and experience, while the latter is irre- 
concilable with the idea of God. The Platonic school held, the 
Bible generally and St. Peter here imply, that man has, by virtue 
of his divine creation, a certain knowledge of God, a certain love of 
goodness ; that, if he holds fast and obeys this rudimentary faith, 
he is carried forward towards fuller light; that, if he will not 
follow, he becomes “hard,” ignorant, impenitent, and openly” 
rebellious. The New Testament teaches that the remedy for 
hardness is not instruction, which the hard man despises, nor 
chastisement, against which he rebels, but the vicarious suffering 
of Christ above all, and of good and innocent men in their several 
places and functions, the priest for his people, the mother for her 
child, the teacher for his pupils, and so on. This is the law which 
we see at work in all the world, both physical and moral ; why it 
should be the law we are not to inquire. 
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9. Speis SE. . . Tepimoinow. “But ye are an elect race, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, a people for a peculiar possession.” In 
these words is explained the tiuy of ver. 7. All the titles are 
corporate, and all are transferred from Israel to the brotherhood. 
Israel has been purged, not rejected. Tévos éxkXexrov is from 
Isa. xliil. 20; the word yévos denoting blood-relation is applied to 
the Christians as members of one family through the new birth; 
cf. i. 23. From its use here possibly comes the expression tpirov 
yévos, applied to Christians (see Aristides, Afo/. 11., rpia yevn eioiv 
avOpurwv : XvV., of Xpuotiavol yeveaAoyotvta: dd tov Kupiov “Incod 
Xpicrov). The phrase was also used derisively by the heathen, as if 
this “third race” was not wanted and ought not to exist, Tert. 
ad Nat. i. 8. 20. Bacideoy tepdrevwa, eOvos aywov are from Ex, 
xix. 6. The same passage is referred to in Apoc. 1. 6, éroinoev 
nuas Bacrctay, tepets TO Med kal ratpi abrod: v. 10, éroincas avTovs 
TO Oco yuav Bacrr&lav Kal tepets, Kat Baoie’oovow eri ths yps: here 
there is a closer approximation to the Hebrew, which has ‘‘a kingdom 
of priests,” or possibly ‘‘a kingdom, priests” (see Dr. Hort’s note). 
It is barely possible that in the LXX. BaoiAcov is a substantive 
(=kingdom), but in Peter it is certainly an adjective. ‘Ieparevpa is 
explained in ver. 5; the Christians are a body of tepets, because 
they offer spiritual sacrifices; the tepdrevya is royal because it 
belongs to the King, who has chosen it as His own possession, 
and because, therefore, it shares in His glory; not because the 
iepets are themselves kings, and shall reign upon earth (as in the 
Apoc.). The titleis applied in Exodus to the people of Israel, who, 
in a sense, were all tepets, yet possessed a specially consecrated 
body of iepets. Here also, therefore, it affords no presumption 
against the existence in the Christian community of a class of 
spiritual officials. But the spiritual official is tpeoPvrepos, not tepevs. 
"E6vos is generally a secular word, but it is used of God’s “nation” 
(1 Esdr. i. 4, Oeparrevere 75 COvos aitod Iopayd: Ps. cv. (cvi.) 5). The 
nation is dy.ov because separated from other nations and consecrated 
to the service of God (sacrum not sanctum). The consecration 
implies an obligation to personal inward holiness, but does not 
exclude the necessity of such an exhortation as we find in i. 15. 
The following title is taken from Isa. xliii. 21, Aadv pov, Ov wepuerroun- 
cdpnv Tas aperas pov dunyeiobar, but the phrase eis wepiroinow is 
suggested by Mal. iii, 17. In Ex. xix. 5; Deut. vii. 6, xiv. 2, 
xxvi. 18, we find Aads repiovovos. The figure was familiar to St. 
Paul also (Acts xx. 28; Eph. i. 14). 

Stws Tas dpetds ... pas. “That ye may proclaim the excel- 
lences of Him who called you out of darkness into His marvellous 
light.” °Apery in the Bible never signifies moral virtue, except in 
Phil. iv. 8 (see Vincent’s note); 2 Pet. i. 3, 5, and the Apocrypha. 
Here it is used in its proper Greek sense of any shining or eminent 
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quality, such as makes a man noble in himself and glorious in the 
eyes of others. The Hebrew word represented in Isaiah by ras dperds 
means ‘‘my praise.” Here the sense is very nearly that of weyadeta 
tov @cov (Acts 11. 11, the Vulgate has magualia Dei). The Christian 
is to show forth in word and life, not merely the goodness of God, 
but His glory, His greatness, all His noble attributes, wisdom, 
justice, strength. In the current Greek of St Peter’s time the 
miracles wrought by a god were called his dperaé: see Deissmann, 
Bibelstudien, p. 91, Eng. trans. p. 95; but this special limitation of 
the word must not be attributed to Isaiah, St. Peter, or their readers. 

10. ot mote od ads... ehenOevtes. Hos. ii. 23. St. Peter 
appears to follow the reading of A, kai éAejow Thy ovK HAEnwEVnV Kal 
€p@ To ov Law pov Aads pov ci at. St. Paul, Rom. ix. 25, combines 
Hos. ii. 23 with the second half of i. 10 and follows the text of B, 
Kahéow Tov od Aadv pov adv pov Kal THY odk HyaTHpEeVHV HyaTHpEVHV. 
kal coro ev TH TOT OD EppyHOy adrois* Od Aads pov tpeis, exed KANOAcOV- 
Tat viol @eov Cavros. St. Paul applies the words to the admission 
of the Gentiles. Hosea was speaking of the conversion of the Jews 
themselves, and St. Peter uses his phrases here in such a way that 
they are equally applicable to all readers of the Epistle, whether 
Jews or Gentiles. It is quite needless to suppose that he was here 
following a lead given by Romans. 

1l. dyamntot . . . Wuxijs. Here we might say begins a fresh 
exhortation, the former extending to this point from i. 22. But it 
is extremely difficult to divide the Epistle into sections, or, if we 
make a new section here, to say precisely where it ends. If we 
regard the subject as being the duty of Christians in their several 
positions and vocations, we may make the next break after iii. 7 ; 
but the same subject recurs iv. 7-11, and the duty of Presbyters 
is treated later on, v. 1 sqq. It is better not to be too systematic. 

‘Beloved, I beseech you as sojourners and pilgrims, abstain from 
the desires of the flesh, which war against the soul.” “BK and the 
Vulgate read dzéyeoGor: AC LP, the Syriac, Coptic, and Aethiopic, 
améxeoe. The balance of authority rather inclines in favour of the 
imperative, and is turned definitely in this direction by the absence 
of tas and by the following exyovres. Dr. Hort, upon the whole, 
prefers the infinitive, on the ground that St. Peter shows a very 
strong preference for the aorist in imperatives; but just below we 
have three presents imperative. 

The words “strangers and pilgrims” carry us back to i. 1-17; 
there is still more instruction to be gathered from these words. 
Here they suggest, not heaven from which the Christian is an exile, 
but the lawless heathen among whom he dwells for a time. Yet, 
because he dwells among them, he has a duty towards them ; they 
are not kindly, yet they may become even as he, 

aitives = guippe guae, introduces a reason, “abstain, for they 
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war.” “ArréxeoOau ériPvpidv is a classical phrase. Dr. Hort quotes 
Plato, Phaedo, 82C, ot épfds pirocododtvres awéxovtar TOV Kata TO 
copa ériOup.ov aracov. The ethical use of oapé in the Epistles 
may have come from Epicurus (see Ritter and Preller, p. 424) and 
the Stoics—Epictetus, ii. 23. 20, wapeAOotoa hiv Aeyérw, kpariorov 
elvat TOV OvTwy Tiv oapka: Marcus Anton. ii. 2, Tav pev capKkiov 
katappovycov : Plutarch, Consolatio ad Apoll. 13 (Moralia, 107 F), 
TO yap ddovAwrov TH capkt Kal Tots Tadrys Taco diayew, tf dv Kata- 
orapevos 6 vous THS OvyTHs avariurAatar drvapias, evdayuov TL Kat 
paxdpiov. But the question is complex. A large number of New 
, Testament words are found in Epictetus, ddypo, xavov, colec Oa, 
drrodAvo Ga, dpapravev, knpvacew (= to preach, iv. 6. 23), Tas evToAas 
Tov @eovd (iv. 7. 17), Kadetv (of God, il. 1. 39), dmoria (ii. 14. 8), 
paptus (ii, 24. 113), ayyeAos (iii. 22. 23), KUpre 6 @eds (ii. 16. 13), 
Kvpue éA€noov (ii. 7. 12). The Stoics were closely connected with 
the East; one of their strongholds was Tarsus, and their vocabulary 
may well have been modified by Jewish influence. It is possible 
even to think that Epictetus had some acquaintance with Christian 
terminology. New words and ideas spread quite as rapidly under 
the Empire as they do now. But some Christian words come from 
Stoicism, such as mpoxory, Phil. i. 25; xatopOwua, which some 
MSS. have in Acts xxiv. 2; es, Heb. v. 14 (though the Stoics 
distinguished this word from d:dGects) ; dudvora, 1 Pet. i. 13; dvous 
eta, 2 Pet. i. 4. No doubt there was a certain amount of give and 
take. In the present passage the seat of desire is the odpé, which 
St. Paul opposes to vods (Rom. vii. 23) in the same way as Plutarch, 
though he generally finds the antithesis in zvedua. Here St. Peter 
contrasts odp€ with Yvyy, the soul, the whole immaterial nature of 
man; we may compare the phrase quoted by Antoninus from 
Epictetus, Wyapuov et Baotalov vexpov. ‘‘ vy here, in opposition 
to odpé, is the higher spiritual part of man, in which the higher 
spiritual religious life develops itself, to which the final Deliverance 
belongs (i. 9),” Kuhl. In iii. 18, St. Peter contrasts cap with 
mvedua as flesh with spirit or ghost. See note there. 

12. tiv dvactpopiy spay év tots EOveoww Exovtes kadyy.  “ Hav- 
ing your conversation honest among the Gentiles.” A.V. xaAnv 
(which is marked as predicate by the position of the article) 
is the Latin oneszus, gracious, dignified, commanding admiration. 
Unfortunately the English Zozest has almost lost its original sense, 
but we ought by all means to rescue it from further degradation. 

iva év @ Katadadodow updv ds Kakotoidv. “In order that 
in that very matter in which they speak against you as evil- 
doers.” °Ev o, which must be taken with both katadadotow 
and dofécwor, cannot here be temporal, because dogdcwou is 
future in sense, and must therefore be regarded as equivalent 
to &v 7G dvaorpéperbar. Vow they vilify your conduct (vilify 
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you in your conduct); one day they will glorify God for it 
(in it). Kaxozows just below, ii. 14, and again in iv. 15, means 
not merely an evil-doer in the general sense of a wicked man, but 
one who does evil in such a way that he is liable to punishment 
from the magistrate. Cf. John xviii. 30, ei pu) Av otros KaKorroLds, 
ovK av gor Tapedoxapev aitov. The word, therefore, naturally 
reminded the Tubingen critics of Suetonius, /Vero, 16, “afflicti sup- 
pliciis Christiani genus hominum superstitionis nouae ac maleficae ” ; 
Tac. Ann. xv. 44, “ quos per flagitia inuisos uulgus Christianos appel- 
labat”; Pliny, ZZ. x. 96, “‘flagitia cohaerentia nomini.” We must 
obferve, however, that St. Peter does not hint at the existence of 
those accusations of cannibalism and incest which were levelled 
against the Christians in the second century, Eus. . Z. v. 1. 14, 26; 
and that the molestation of the brotherhood by their pagan neigh- 
bours. does not appear to have advanced substantially beyond 
calumny (xatadadotowv). The state of things is that described in 
Acts, and all that is said would apply very well to the persecution in 
England of the early Quakers or Methodists. Then also there were 
calumnies, tumults, and the law was invoked, not directly for the 
punishment and suppression of religious opinion, but indirectly and 
occasionally for the punishment of actions arising out of the opinion. 
Calumnies of a very formidable kind would arise immediately in 
that pagan society, which, with all its cultivation, was exceedingly 
savage. Charges of ‘‘ boycotting” or interference with trade (Acts 
xvi. 16, xix. 23), of setting slaves against masters (Philemon), 
children against parents, and wives against husbands, would be 
made instantly ; that of disloyalty to Caesar in some vague and 
general way was also immediate (John xix. 12) and inevitable. 
Beyond this kind of calumny the language of St. Peter does not go. 
Yet we cannot doubt that the viler accusations would instantly 
occur to any pagan who heard of the new religion. Jews were 
regarded as haters of the human race (Mayor’s Notes on Juvenal, 
xiv. 96 sqq.), and the Christians were a kind of Jews, only worse 
(Celsus, Zrue Word). Cicero charges Vatinius quite incidentally 
and in the coolest way with sacrificing boys (¢z Vat. vi., “cum 
puerorum extis Deos Manes mactare soleas”), and Horace (£fodes, 
v.) makes the same charge against Canidia. What was a jest to the 
light-hearted poet would be deadly earnest to the vulgar. Public 
prostitution again was connected with many Eastern rites, even with 
those of Cybele (Juvenal, ix. 22 sqq.), and accusations of this kind 
would lie near at hand. It should not be forgotten that, in spite 
of the fine language of the philosophers, the really popular religions 
in Greece and Rome were forms of devil-worship, intimately blended 
with magic in all its grades. Hence it is evident what the baser 
sort of men might think and say about Christianity from the very 
first. From the way in which Cicero and Horace talk it is also 
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evident that they might say the most abominable things without any 
intention of putting Christians to death on this account. Yet we 
can also understand that, where men are savage enough to entertain 
such suspicions, they will sooner or later act upon them ; the mob 
will cry out, and there will be a Nero. 

€k TOY KaNO@V Epywy . . . EmoKomys. ‘* From your honest actions, 
as they behold them, they may glorify God in the day of visitation” : 
€x Tov KadOv épywv eromrevovtes (adrd), The grammar is slightly 
embarrassed by the introduction of a participle which requires a 
construction different from that of the main verb. Cf. i. 8, eis 
Ov apt 7) OpOvTes (avTov) mucTevVovTes dé, and in the classics, Hom. 
Ll. Vil. 303, d@ke Eihos apyupdnAov Etv KoAed te Hépwv: Soph. O. C., 
olds vewpous veordKm padrtdoe AaBdv: Ll. 47, adyyeAd\e 8 Spkw 
mpoorties ; Arist. Aues. 56, AXGw Kowov AaBov: Thuc. vi. 34, ei TG 
TAXvVavTOUVTL Koupicavtes TpoTBaArouew : lil. 59, peloacbar . . . oiKTw 
codpov. Aafovras: in all these places the object of the participle 
must be supplied from an adverbial phrase (dative or preposition 
with noun) attached to the main verb. “Eomrevovres (cf. iii, 2) 
merely means beholding. The verb is used by Symmachus in his 
version of Ps, ix. 35 (x. 14), XXxil. (xxxili.) 13, but does not occur 
in the LXX. In the vocabulary of the Greek mysteries the Epopt 
was one who had reached the highest grade of initiation, and was 
admitted to gaze upon the sacred things ; and Clement of Alexandria, 
who is fond of mystic Neoplatonic terms, employs the phrase éromrev- 
ew Tov @edv (Strom. iv. 23. 152); but we must not attempt to apply 
this non-biblical usage here. Von Soden, Kihl, Weiss, Usteri, 
Hort, observe with justice that in the words of St. Peter there is an 
unmistakable echo of Matt. v. 16, dws idwow ipav Ta Kaha epya, Kal 
dofacwor Tov watépa tov Tov év Tols ovpavois. “Ev juepa émioKor7s, 
a current biblical phrase, from Isa. x. 33, dispenses with the articles. 
God “visits” sometimes with comfort or deliverance (Ex. ili. 16 ; 
1 Sam. il. 21; Job x. 12), sometimes to punish (Ex. xxxii. 34; Ps. 
lviii. (lix.) 65; Job xxix. 4), sometimes for the purpose of judicial 
investigation (Ps. xvi. (xvii.) 3). In Luke xix. 44, od« eyvws Tov 
Kaipov THS emurKoTNs Gov, the sense appears to be this last; Jerusa- 
lem had not made herself ready for the coming, the “ visitation,” of 
her judge. Indeed, this is the general idea which seems to underlie 
all the passages referred to. God “visits” as judge, and rewards or 
punishes as He finds occasion. The question here is whether St. 
Peter is speaking of the supreme and final visitation, in other words, 
of the Day of Judgment, or of an intermediate visitation, when the 
truth of the gospel is brought home to the heart, so that we might 
express it in paraphrase “in the day of their conversion.” Kiihl 
and most modern commentators take the latter view, von Soden 
and Schott the former, thus making jyépa érioxorys refer to that 
aroxdAvyis which occupies so large a place in St. Peter’s thoughts. 
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This seems to be the better explanation. The sense is little dif- 
ferent in either case ; the heathen could not be said to glorify God 
in the Revelation, unless they had already been converted. 

13. With the following sections compare Rom. xiii. 1-6; Eph. 
Vv. 21-vi. 9; Tit. ii; Col. ili. 18-iv. 1. We need not suppose 
that there was any direct borrowing on either side; a few expres- 
sions are very similar, but there are also considerable differences. 
The topic is a missionary’s commonplace, as we see from its repeti- 
tion in the Pauline Epistles. There was great and obvious danger 
of incurring the suspicion of disloyalty or of interference with the 
family bond, especially in the case of slaves. All Christian 
preachers must have received definite instructions as to the attitude 
they were to maintain, and the language they were to employ on 
these highly delicate questions. 

13. méon avOpwtivy xtice. “To every human institution.” 
Kriovs in Rom. i. 20 means “ the act of creation” ; 47d. viii. 19-21, 
the whole assemblage of created things, “ creation” in the concrete 
sense ; 7bid. vill. 39, ‘‘a creature.” In secular Greek the word 
usually signifies “the foundation of a city,” but «zi¢ew is used in the 
sense of founding or instituting (€optHv or Bopov in Pindar), or 
creating, inventing (yaAwév, Soph. O. C. 715). It is by this secular 
use that we must explain St. Peter’s phrase ; wéca dvOpwrivy Ktiots 
s “every foundation,” or “institution of man.” If we attempt to 
give xriovs the sense of *‘ divine ordinance,” we bring the substantive 
into direct contradiction with its epithet, édv@pwxivy, which can only 
mean ‘‘human.” The idea involved is that, while order is a divine 
command, all special forms of civil government by consuls or kings, 
republican or monarchical, are mere means of carrying out God’s 
design for the welfare of society, depend upon the will of man, and 
are in themselves indifferent. Both in expression and in point of 
view St. Peter differs very widely here from St. Paul, who speaks of 
Caesar as holding his authority from God, not from the people 
(Rom. xiii. 1). A doctrine of divine right could be built upon the 
words of St. Paul, but not upon those of St. Peter. In the early 
days of the Empire it was still seriously debated whether the 
government was a Republic or a Monarchy (see Dion Cassius, 

‘lili. 17). St. Peter takes the former view, St. Paul the latter. 

Sua Tov KUptoy. “‘ For the Lord’s sake.” Not because the Lord 
ordained Caesar, but because the Lord’s life was one of obedi- 
ence, because He Himself showed respect to Pilate, and because 
He commanded His people to obey, Matt. xxii. 21. Many com- 
mentators (Hofmann, Keil, Usteri, von Soden) understand the 
words to mean ‘“‘so as not to bring dishonour on the name of 
Christ” by unruly behaviour. 

14, cite Baoidel ds wepexovt. ‘‘ Whether to the King as above 
all.” BaovAeds was the regular title for Caesar in the Greek-speaking 
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parts of the Empire (cf. Apoc. xvii. 1o-12), though the Romans 
always refused to call him vex. 

eiTe Hyepoow ws Sv avTov meptopevois. “Or to governours as 
sent by him.” ‘“Hyeuwy was specially applied about this time to 
governours of provinces, whether /egats August, or proconsuls, or 
anything else” (Hort). Teuopévos is present, because they are 
sent one by one, from time to time (cf. mpooepxdpevor, ii. 4). They 
are commissioned by Caesar, not by God. Avd (generally, not 
always ; see Blass, p. 132) expresses the intermediate agent, and Dr. 
Hort regards the preposition as indicating that Caesar is the channel 
through which divine authority is conveyed to the governour. But 
if Caesar himself was an évOpwzivy xricts, so assuredly was the pro- 
consul. Order, the State, is divine, and the Emperor’s authority is 
derived from the State, not immediately from God. St. Paul calls 
the magistrate didkovos @cod: St. Peter docs not go so far as this. 
What he says is that the magistrate is to be obeyed because Caesar 
sends him; and that Caesar, though a human institution, is to be 
obeyed, because order is God’s will. The passage is full of interest, 
and its meaning ought not to be missed. St. Peter throughout his 
Epistle maintains that vomos révrwy Baoite’s: God is King, but 
rules through Law. His frame of mind is constitutional. St. Paul, 
the Roman citizen, is Imperialist both in politics and in theology ; 
the grace of God is as supreme in the one department as the grace 
of Caesar in the other. 

eis ekdiknow KakoTroL@v emawov Sé dyaSoroay. ‘ For punish- 
ment of evil-doers and praise of well-doers.” In these words St. 
Peter comes very close to St. Paul (Rom. xiii. 3, OéAeus d€ pH 
poBetabar tHv eLovolay ; TO ayabov ote, Kal eers erawwov e€ ats: 4, 
Ocod yap dudKovds eotiv, Exduxos eis 6pyijv TG TO KaKov mpdocorTt), and it 
is not impossible that there may be a connexion between the two 
passages, though it is not necessary to suppose that it was direct or 
documentary. “Exé:xetv, éxdéxyous are common late words for aveng- 
ing or punishing. It may be noticed that though the individual 
Christian is forbidden to take the law into his own hands and avenge 
his own injuries (Matt. v. 39), yet it is the duty of the civil power to 
avenge them for him ; and unless this duty is firmly discharged the 
State cannot exist. Kaxorowv. See note above. But it should 
be added that Roman law made no sharp distinction between 
“immoral” and “ criminal.” The governour was father as well as 
magistrate, and his power extended to every action that was contra 
bonos mores. Thus he was specially directed to take care that 
children obeyed their parents and freedmen their patrons. Digest 
i. 16. 9, “‘ De plano autem proconsul potest expedire haec : ut obse- 
quium parentibus et patronis liberisque patronorum exhiberi iubeat ; 
comminari etiam et terrere fillum a patre oblatum, qui non ut 
oportet conuersari dicatur, poterit de plano: similiter et libertum 
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non obsequentem emendare aut uerbis aut fustium castigatione.” 
A Christian son, or freedman, might very well be thought zon wt 
oportet conuersari, his dvactpopy would be far from xady in the 
sight of a heathen father, or patron, or patron’s family. Owing to 
this paternal jurisdiction ézawos was much more directly and fre- 
quently the function of the ancient magistrate than of his modern 
counterpart. Yet we still speak of the sovereign as “‘ the fountain of 
honour,” and of late years the scriptural belief that it is the duty of 
the State not only to repress evil but to encourage good, has taken 
practical shape. 

15. ott otws . . . dyvwoiav. ‘For this is the will of God, 
that by well-doing we should muzzle the ignorance of foolish men.” 
Doty (NS reads diyoty, and Westcott and Hort retain this vulgar 
form; Introduction, § 410, Appendix, p. 166) is used because 
the ignorance expressed itself in speech (kataAadotow), which can 
be muzzled. ‘The general sense of the verse is clear, but the con- 
struction is open to doubt. We may regard orc ovrws as referring 
back to iroraynre—‘ Be subject, for this is the will of God,”—in 
this case the following words, dyaforowtvras . . . a&yvwoiav, must 
be regarded as a loose explanatory afterthought. Or we may take 
the whole verse as a parenthesis referring to the words ézawov 
dyafaroay. If we adopt this view otrws anticipates the infinitive 
—‘‘For this is the will of God, namely, that we should muzzle.” 
*Ayvwoiay : “ ¢gnorationem de Christianorum probitate. Hoc uerbo 
continetur ratio cur Christiani debeant miserationem ethnicis,” 
Bengel. 

16. kai py Os éemduppa exovtes THs Kakias Thy édeuepiay. 
“And not as men who hold liberty a cloak for vice.” The nega- 
tive yy and the nominative -eyovres are both determined by the 
imperative trordyyre. Here again in the position of os we have 
the same refinement as in i. 19; see Introduction, p. 4. The 
Christian éAevdepia might easily be interpreted to mean emancipa- 
tion from moral restraint, and repeated warnings were necessary ; 
cf. Gal. v. 133 2 Pet. ii. 19. It is just possible that éruxdAvppa ris 
kakias is a reminiscence of Menander, Boeotia, zAodros dé roAdGv 
erixdArvpp eativ kaxav (Stobaeus, “Yor. xci. 19; Meineke, iv. p. 94; 
Kock, iii. 2. 28, No. 90). Greek poets are quoted by St. Paul, 
Acts xvii. 28; 1 Cor. xv. 333; Tit. i. 12: and Apoc. v. 8, duidAas 
Xpvoads yenovoas Ovuiopdrwv, reminds us of Soph. O. Z. 4, rods & 
6pov pev Ovutapdrov yéeper. 

SodAor Ocov. Cf. Matt. vi. 24; 1 Thess. i.9; Tit. i. 1. But St. 
Paul prefers the phrase dodA0s Xpiorotv, Rom. i. 1, xiv. 18, xvi. 18, 
and elsewhere. 

17. mdvtas tyuyoate. All men are to be honoured, but not 
with the same honour. ‘“Alieniores ciuiliter tractandi: patres 
familiariter,” Bengel. The wise Christian will know what degree or 
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kind of observance is due to Caesar, to a master, a husband, ora 
wife. We might have expected tyzaére, as the command is not 
special but general. But the aorist is repeatedly used in the same 
way, i. 13-22, and it seems clear that St. Peter does not dis- 
criminate the tenses. See note on i. 15. Tov cov dofeiabe, 
The slaves of God must fear God; cf.i.17, v. 6. Kuhl rightly 
notes that St. Peter still speaks the language of the Old Testament, 
and regards Fear as the natural and proper attitude (die Grund- 
bestimmung) of the Christian soul towards God. It is probable 
that the apostle is here alluding to Prov. xxiv. 21, doBod tov Ocor, 


- vié, Kal Pacthea. 
m 18. ot oixérar brotacadpevor. ‘Ye domestics being subject.” 


This and the three following paragraphs (ili. 1, 7, 8) ‘begin with 
participles, which the writer probably connected in his own mind 
with one of the preceding imperatives. We may compare this 
paragraph with Eph. vi. 5-7; Col. iii. 22-25; 1 Tim. vi. 1, 2; 
Tit. ii. 9, 10. St. Peter’s treatment of the subject seems to be 
quite independent. Oixérys means any member of a household, 
and includes wife and children. * Here, as usually, it is restricted to 
the slaves: yet denotes them not as slaves, but as belonging to the 
familia or oixos, like the Latin famuli, or our domestic. Some of 
their masters would be good and éruetkets, equitable, reasonable. 
The latter word is defined by Aristotle, A¢hica WVic. v. 14, kat €orw 
aitn 7) vows Tod éetkods, éravopbwpa vouov H éeAdeirer dia TO 
ka0déAov. Law is the hard and fast rule which equity modifies 
according to circumstances. St. Paul speaks of the ‘‘reasonable- 
ness of Christ,” 2 Cor. x. 1; the bishop should be ézveckyjs, 1 Tim. 
iii. 3, and in Jas. ui. 17 the wisdom which cometh from above is 
TpOTov pev ayvy, ererta eipyvixy, Ewverxys, evTrecOns, eat?) eA€ous Kat 
KapTav ayabav, adidkpitos, avuToxpitos: this is a string of golden © 
words. Some, again, would be crooked, perverse (oxoAto/), All 
alike are to be obeyed év zavri goBw. The fear is not fear of man 
(as in Eph. vi. 5), but fear of God; this is evident from the follow-, 
ing dua cvveidnow @cov. Three dangers would beset the Christian 
slave. If his master were a Christian, he might fancy that because 
all men are equal in the Church they are therefore equal in all 
things: this point is touched by St. Paul (1 Tim. vi. 2). Or he 
might rebel against the injustice of his servile condition and set 
his heart on emancipation (1 Cor. vii. 21). Lastly, if the master 
were a harsh man, the newly learned doctrines of justice and mercy 
might make the slave more inclined to resist. This is the danger 
that occurs to St. Peter; he meets it by reminding the slave that| 
innocent suffering is the lot of all Christians. It is instructive to 
notice how completely both apostles abstain from casuistry. 
Neither makes any allusion to the scruples of conscience that 
would suggest themselves so easily to the Christian slave of a 
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heathen master. At every turn he must have been called upon to 
bow his head in the house of Rimmon, to fetch the incense for his 
master to burn, to dress the door with branches on pagan festivals, 
to wear clothing embroidered with idolatrous emblems. A very 
liberal measure of outward compliance must have been tolerated at 
this time. 

19. todo yap xdpis ei Sra ouvetSnow Ocoo bropéper Tis AUTras TAT Kw 
Gdikws. “For this is thankworthy, if for consciousness of God one 
endures griefs, suffering unjustly.” R.V. has in text “this is accept- 
able,” in margin “this is grace.” Both A.V. and R.V. have “for 
conscience towards God.” ‘“‘ Acceptable” is eizpoodexrov, and if 
we render xapis by this word we disguise, and indeed pervert, a 
remarkable saying in order to force the teaching of St. Peter into 
harmony with that of St. Paul. It is singular that the Revisers 
should here have departed from their general rule of translating, as 
far as possible, the same Greek word by the same English word. In 
TOUTO Xapls, Tolov KN€os; TOUTO xdpus it is very probable that St. Peter 
has in his mind the saying of our Lord recorded in Luke vi. 32-34, 
where the repeated zroéa tiv xdpis éori; is rightly translated by the 
Revisers “what thank have ye?” Indeed, no other translation is 
possible. In the parallel passage, Matt. v. 46, the phrase used is 
tiva, poOov exere. Matthew and Mark do not use the word yapus at 
all. Luke has it in vi. 32-34 and again xvii. 9, pi yapw exe Te 
dovAw, in the common Greek sense of a favour done by one person 
to another, or of the gratitude called forth by a favour. In Luke 
i. 30, li. 40, 52, where the evangelist is using Hebrew documents, 
the word has its Old Testament sense, “favour,” “goodwill,” felt 
by God to man, or by men to one another. But this Hebrew sense 
is familiar in Greek also; the “ goodwill” has a reason in the char- 
acter and conduct of the person towards whom it is entertained, as 
Sophocles says, Ajax, 522, xdpis xapw yap eotw % Tiktovo del. 
*“Words of grace,” Luke iv. 22, may mean “words of beauty,” 
which would again be a Greek sense, or “words inspired by the 
divine favour.” In John i. 14, 17, xdpis is apparently defined by 
dAnGeo: it is the special gift of truth: in i. 16, xdpis dvti ydputos 
may mean “one gift or blessing after another,” or more easily, 
“God’s goodwill towards us in return for our goodwill towards 
God.” Inthe Gospel of St. John the word is only found in the 
first chapter; in the Johannine Epistles and the Apocalypse it 
occurs only in the benedictions, 2 John 3; Apoc. i. 4, xxii. 21. 
In Acts xapis becomes suddenly much more common. It is used 
(1) in the secular Greek sense, xxiv. 27, xxv. 3, 9; (2) of favour 
or goodwill in the eyes of man or God, ii. 47, vil. 46; (3) of the 
favour, in the special sense of the protection, of God, xiv. 26, 
xv. 40; (4) of special divine gifts, yapis kal codia, vii. 10; xapis 
kal Svvapus, vi. 8; (5) of the word of grace, ze. the gospel, xiv. 3, 
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XX. 24, 323 Cf. xill. 43, mpoopévery TH Xap TOD Bcod, to stand fast 
by the gospel ; XV. II, dvd THs xXapiros ‘Inood Xpiorod murtevomev 
cwOivar: XVill, 27, of memorevkdtes 51a. THs xdpitos: (6) of a large 
outpouring of divine love on the disciples at Jerusalem, iv. 33 ; at 
Antioch, xi. 23. We may say that xdpis is hardly an evangelical 
word at all. Only on two occasions is it put in our Saviour’s 
mouth, and then only in its Greek sense. Even in Acts the 
metaphysical difficulty arising from the freedom of God’s gifts is 
no more to be found than in the Old Testament. To some limited 
extent the antithesis between the divine favour and the merits of 
man may be found in those passages where “the grace” means the ° 
gospel, but it is as yet latent. This applies also to the use of xapis 
in Hebrews and in James. In the present passage St. Peter speaks 
of good conduct without the slightest embarrassment as thank- 
worthy, a glory, a favour in the eyes of God. Those who are 
willing to suffer innocently do what God desires and “ find favour.” 
Ava ee oyaa @eov, ‘For consciousness of God”; “ propter Dei 
conscientiam,” Vulg. C reads here da cvveidnow yal’ A has 
a conflate text, Se cvveidnow Oeod ayayv. The reading of C is 
not without support (see Tischendorf), but is probably a mere 
correction designed to bring the passage into harmony with others 
epee ‘fa good conscience” is spoken of (Acts xxiii, 1; 1 Tim. 

5, 9, 1 Pet. ili, 16), and to get rid of a difficult expression. 
ee @ecod is without parallel ; in 1 Cor. viii. 7 there is a variant 
TH ouverdy ret Tov «idwAov, but the best MSS. have TH ovvnbeiq. 
DSvveidqous is a word of late and vulgar formation meaning “con- 
sciousness,” or, specially, ‘ conscience.” Its coinage was facilitated 
by the common use of ovvowa in such phrases as ovvoida euavrd 
ayvowav. Probably the Greek word was invented to represent the 
Latin consctentia, which has the same two meanings, consciousness 
and “conscience”; for the latter, see Cicero, pro Milone, 23, 
“magna uis est conscientiae in utramque partem.” In the New 
Testament ovveidnors occurs frequently, and, except in Heb. 
x. 2, means “conscience,” moral and self-judging consciousness. 
The A.V. and R.V. render “for conscience towards God,” keeping 
the general sense of cvveidyots, but giving the genitive rod @cod a 
sense which it cannot bear. We must translate ‘‘ for consciousness 
of God.” Consciousness of God is, as Alford says, the _realisa- 
himself. ‘Conscientia Dei, dum quis non hominum sed Dei 
respectu Officio suo fungitur” (Calvin). ‘‘The consciousness that 
it is God’s will, and that God helps, gives strength to bear” (von 
Soden). 

ad3ikws. The Christian writer does not hesitate to say that a 
master may be “unjust” to his slave. Aristotle teaches that 
justice, in the proper sense of the word, does not exist between a 
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man and his chattels, his children or slaves, Zth. Wic. v. 10. 8, od 
yap eorw aoixia mpos TA atTod ads, TO bé KTHWA Kal TO TékVoV, éws 
av) myXikov Kal py xwpicOy, GoTep pépos aitod, abtov 8 ovfels 
mpoaipetrar BAarrew: 616 ovk eoTw adikia Tpds avTor. 

20. motov ydp Kéos, € Guaptdvovtes kal KohadiLuevor Uropeveite ; 
‘For what glory is it, if, when ye sin and are buffeted for it, ye shall 
endure it patiently?” K2Aéos, which in the classics is mainly a 
poetical word, is found in Job xxviii. 22, xxx. 8. There may bea 
question whether dyaprdvovres should be translated ‘when ye do 
wrong,” “for your faults,” as by A.V., or “when ye sin,” as by 
R.V. In favour of the first view it may be argued that the master 
would strike the slave, not for sin against God, but for neglect of 
duty towards himself. On the other hand, the xAéos comes from 
God, in whose eyes the neglect of earthly duty is sin. Further, 
Gpaptavevtes is balanced against dyaforootyres in the following 
clause. Hence it should retain its usual sense here. 

GAN €i dyaotroodvtes kai mdcxovtes. ‘‘ But if, when ye do well, 
and suffer for it.” The words repeat rdcywv ddikws, and are anti- 
thetical to dyaprdvortes Kal KoAadilopevo 

21. cis Todro yap éxAnOnte. ‘‘ For unto this were ye called: 
because Christ also suffered for you.” is rotro = eis 7d dyabo- 
TOLOVVTAS Kat TarXOVTAS Uropeveyv. For tmrép A has wep. “Yreép is 
constantly thus used of Christ’s death; see for a good instance 
John xi. 50-52. Iepé is employed in the same connexion, 1 Cor. 
i. 13, e€otavpwOn epi tpov: cf. Matt. xxvi. 28. The difference 
appears to be that while irép means “on behalf of,” epi conveys 
an allusion to the sin-offering, the epi duaprtias, and thus acquires a 
significance which does not attach to this rather colourless preposi- 
tion in itself. The MSS. often vary between the two, Mark xiv. 24; 
t Cor. 1. 13; Gal. i. 4; Heb. v. 3; 1 Pet. iii. 18. When the apostle 
says that Christ also suffered on behalf of you, he means that the 
believer profits morally and spiritually by the pains of Christ in 
some way which he does not here define. In ver. 12 above we are 
taught that unbelievers also profit by the sight of the patient 
endurance of the brethren under undeserved suffering ; the disciple’s 
cross ‘‘ draws” as does that of his Master ; the sacrifice is the same 
in its degree, and so are the results. In the present passage St. 
Peter begins with the simple object of inculcating patience ; hence 
in the opening words he speaks of Christ as the great Example. 
But he proceeds quite naturally to enlarge and deepen the thought, 
and in the following verses Christ is set before us also as Sacrifice, 
as the Giver of the New Life, and as Shepherd. 

Srohkiprdvw is a late form for trodcrw. “AroAurdve, Kata- 
Ayrdvw are also found in secular authors. ‘Yzoypaypds is used, 
2 Macc. ii. 28, of the “outlines” of a sketch which the artist fills in 
with details. But in Clem. Alex. Strom. v. 8. 49 the word means 
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“a copyhead” in a child’s exercise book, a perfect piece of writ- 
ing which the child is to imitate as exactly as it can. So here 
Christ is spoken of as the Pattern which we are to reproduce in 
every stroke of every letter, till our writing is a facsimile of the 
Master’s. 

22. ds Gpaptiav obk érotnoer, ode cbpeOy Boos ev TO oTdpaTL abTod, 
Irom Isa. lili. 9, dre dvopiav otk éroinoev, ovde dddAov ev TO OTOpmaTL 
airov. St. Peter has duwapriav for dvopiav, but his otd€ doA0s etpeOy 
appears to be nearer the Hebrew than the ovdé ddAov of the LXX. 
The R.V. has, ‘‘ Although he had done no violence, neither was any 
deceit in his mouth.” The first clause Professor Cheyne translates, 
‘although he had done no injustice.” ‘The verse is a good illustra- 
tion of St. Peter’s method of composition, or manner of talking. 
Constantly there are reminiscences of Scripture, which at first are 
obscure, but are picked up again and made explicit. The sinless- 
ness of Christ we have had in the dpvod dydpov Kai doridov Of i. 19. 
AdAos, ddodos, in ii. 1, 2, point forward to Isaiah, and also to the 
quotation from the Psalms given in iii. 10. 

28. ds NovdopoUpevos odK dvTEhorddper. *AvtiAowdopely is not found 
elsewhere in the Greek Bible. It is a natural and correct formative, 
but is quoted in the lexicon only from late writers. The language 
is a loose adaptation of Isa. lili. 7, as dyvos évaytiov Tod KelpovTos 
dpwvos, o'tws ovk advolye. 76 oropa. This verse has already been 
alluded to in the duvds of i. 19. From Acts viii. 32 we see that it 
was a favourite passage with the first Christians. The imperfect 
tenses, expressing habit, bring out the lesson of tzomovy. 

mdaxwv ovK qmeike. may be illustrated by a passage in the 
Passio S. Perpetuae (Texts and Studies, ed. T. A. Robinson, 1891, 
p. 89). Some of the martyrs found it difficult to abstain from 
menacing words. As they left the court ‘‘ Perpetua sang psalms, but 
Reuocatus, Saturnilus, and Saturus addressed the crowd of by- 
standers, and, as they passed before Hilarianus, pointed their 
finger at him and said, Thou judgest us, but God will judge 
thee,” 

mapedisov. “Committed Himself”? The verb is commonly 
used of handing persons over to a judge (see Liddell and Scott), but 
requires an accusative. ‘The omission of the object has occasioned 
some difficulty. Generally speaking, rapadidevar twa TH Sixarrnpio 
means “to deliver up a malefactor for punishment,” and St. Peter’s 
words have been understood to mean that Christ handed over His 
persecutors to the judgment of God. But the whole drift of the 
passage forbids this interpretation, and there is nothing in the word 
mapadiovar itself to imply that the person handed over is guilty. 
It is better therefore to render ‘‘committed Himself.” A.V., R.V. 
have in the margin “committed His cause,” but in judicial phrases 
the object of the verb seems to be always personal. 
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T@ xplvovtt Sikatws. Compare tov dmpocwroAjmtws xKpivovta, 
as 

24. ds Tas Gpaptiag ... emt 7d EUNov. ‘‘ Who Himself carried 
up our sins in His own body on to the tree.” From Isa. liii. 
12, kal avtos dpaprias toAN@V avyveyxe, combined with Deut. xxi. 
23, OTL KEekaTypapevos UO Meod Tas Kpeudpevos ext EvAov. The 
verse of Deuteronomy is quoted by St. Paul (Gal. iii. 13), and 
alluded to in those passages of Acts where St. Peter (v. 30, x. 39) 
and St. Paul (xiii. 29) speaks of the Cross-as 76 €vAov. "Avadépew 
is commonly used in the LXX. of bringing a sacrifice and laying it 
upon the altar, and the phrase dvadéepev emi ro EvAov bears an 
unquestionable similarity to the common dvadepew éxi 15 Ovotac- 
mgatov, jas. i, 21 ; Lev. xiv. 20; 2 Chron. xxxv. 16; Bar. i. 10; 
t Macc. iv. 53. Here St. Peter puts the Cross in the place of the 
altar. The addition of éri ro &Aov was, no doubt, suggested by the 
use of dv#veyxe in Isa. lili, 12. But the use of the verb in this 
verse appears to be due to the LXX. translators ; in ver. 4 we have 
TOS dpapTtias yuav pepe, and the Hebrew word is the same in both 
places. Isaiah is alluding in both verses to the sin-offering. Pro- 
fessor Cheyne noteg on ver. 4, ‘‘ The meaning is first of all that the 
consequences of the sins of his people fell upon him the innocent ; 
but next and chiefly that he bore his undeserved sufferings as a 
sacrifice on behalf of his people,” and adds that ‘this is the first of 
twelve distinct assertions in this one chapter of the vicarious 
character of the sufferings of the Servant.” But the turn which St. 
Peter has given to the words represents Christ as not only the sin- 
offering, who bore the consequences of the sins of His people on 
the Cross of shame (jveyxev ézi 7G EVAw), but as the priest who took 
the sins, or the sin-offering (7) duapria = 7a epi THs duaprias, Lev. 
vi. 26), and laid the sacrifice on the altar of the Cross (dvqveyxev 
emi ro EvAov). Thus Alford appears to be right in giving dvadépew 
here a double meaning ; but the two meanings “bear” and “carry ” 
both belong to the one Greek word, and St. Peter has done his 
best to cure the ambiguity by expanding Isaiah’s airés into the 
highly emphatic atros év 79 cHpare virod, which, reinforced as they 
are by the following péAwm, clearly mean ‘‘ He Himself, by His own 
personal suffering, carried the sins up”; in other words, the Priest 
was also the Victim. 

Kuhl will not allow the analogy between dvadépew éri ro &VXov 
and dvadepew éri 7d Ovovacrypiov, nor will he admit any reference to 
sacrifice on the grounds (r) that the cross is never regarded as an 
altar (he should have said not elsewhere, and even this is doubtful, 
if we remember Heb. xiii. 10) ; (2) that nowhere are sins spoken of 
as the actual sacrifice (but see Lev. vi. 26 referred to above) ; (3) 
that in the Old Testament the body of the victim is never burnt 
upon the altar (this seems quite beside the point : the sin-offering is 
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certainly said dvapépeoOat, and Isaac was actually laid upon the 
altar éravw tov EvAwv, Gen. xxii. 9); (4) that, above all, we con- 
tradict the Old Testament idea of sacrifice, if we think of sin as 
laid upon the victim and brought with the victim to the altar, for 
nothing but what is pure can come to the altar before the sight of 
God (but the essence of sacrifice lies in the idea that the innocent 
victim is not polluted by the load of guilt which it carries), To 
évXov he takes to mean simply “die bei Sklaven wibliche Todes- 
strafe.” But in the apostle’s time 7d €vAor is not ‘fa gibbet” but 
“‘the stocks,” Acts xvi. 24. Finally, he translates, ‘‘ He carried our 
sins up on to the tree and thereby took them from us,” adding by way 
of explanation, ‘‘ because He bore our sins, in their consequences, in 
form of sufferings, as evils, in His body, so that, with the life of His 
body, our sins and their consequences were destroyed.” But the 
real difficulty of the passage lies in the number of allusions which 
St. Peter has crowded into one short phrase, and Kihl’s explanation 
leaves it untouched. 
iva Tats Gpaptias amoyevdpevot TH Sixatoodvy Lyowpev. ‘That 
having been loosed unto (from) sins we might live unto righteous- 
ess.” °“Azoyiyveo@ou occurs only here in the New Testament, and 
is not found in the LXX. ; but Theodotion has it in Dan. ii. 1, in the 
sense of “to depart from.” In Herodotus and Thucydides it is 
put where dzofaveiy might have been employed, perhaps by way of 
euphemism ; but this use does not appear to attach to the verb 
elsewhere. Schwartz notices three instances of its use in imperial 
times, Tatian, ad Graecos, Vi., odx os of Srwkol doypariovet Kara 
Tivas KUKAWY TepLdoous, ywouevwy adel Kal droywopéevwv: Galen, Hist. 
Phil. xxii. p. 612, 15, tHv S& POopav stay e& dvtwv wpods TO pa €lvae 
KafioTntar Kabdrep ert TOV aroyyvopévwv Lowy: Plut. Consol. ad 
Apoll. xv. (Moralia, p. 109 F), GAN ole ot diahopay civat pr 
yeverbar, 1) yevopevov aroyevéobar; All these passages are philoso- 
phical, and balance yiyver@ou against aoyiyvecOa, “coming to 
be” against ‘‘ ceasing to be.” It seems highly doubtful whether 
amoyiyverGo1 could ever have been-used as a direct antithesis to 
fv, and almost certain that it could not in St. Peter’s time. Hence 
it is better to translate not “having died unto sins,” but ‘having 
fallen away” or “having been loosed unto sins.” Grotius renders 
longefacti a peccatis ; yon Soden, los von den Stinden. Beck takes 
the same view, and apparently Bengel, though his language is not 
quite clear. There remains the difficulty of ‘the dative ; but this is 
no greater than in Rom. vi. 20, éAevOepou re TH Stkatocvvy. Here, 
' {as there, the case is determined by the antithesis. Thus St. Peter 
speaks here of the death of Christ as having for a distinct purpose 
that the believer should be set free from sin and brought into the 
new life of righteousness ; but the Pauline images of death or burial 
with Christ do not cross his mind. In this particular clause he is 
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speaking only of that aspect of our Lord’s death which is technically 
called Redemption, chap. i. 18 above. 

ob T@ pahome idOyte. From Isa, lili. 5, 76 podrAwme aitod jpets 
idOypev. Here 8 LP and many cursives have of 7O podrAwm 
avrov, the airov of the LXX. having been reinserted by a careless 
scribe. ModAwy (“wzbex, frequens in corpore seruili,” Bengel) is not 
found elsewhere in the New Testament. The weals are those left 
by the scourging, John xix. 1; Matt. xxvii. 26; Mark xv. 15. “Ye 
were healed by His scars” is a strong expression of that belief in 
the value of vicarious suffering which recurs in an even stronger 
form in iil. 18. 

25. WTe yap as mpdBata mAavduevor. “ For ye were as sheep 
going astray.” CK LP have zAavdpera, ‘as sheep that go astray,” 
a needless attempt to simplify the grammar. The words are taken 
from Isa. lill. 6, ravres os tpoBata erAavynOnper. 

GAN émeotpdpyte viv emt Tov Towseva Kal émicKkotoy Tay uxdv 
jpav. ‘But are now returned to the Shepherd and Overseer of 
your souls.” The aorist éreotpdgyre is here clearly equivalent to 
the perfect. Cf. i. 12. “Emvorpépew means properly only ‘to turn 
towards,” but is used by Lucian and Plutarch of ‘turning back 
from error.” It is a favourite word with Plotinus to express what 
we call “conversion.” When a man forgets God he “ turns away” ; 
when he remembers his Father he “turns back” (émuorpéderat). 
See Znn. v. 1.1. The word is used in the same sense in the New 
Testament ; hence we may translate it “returns,” not simply “ turns.” 

Ilouunv, Shepherd, and here Shepherd of souls (for Wvyxayr cf. i. g 
above), is a word that includes all that Christ does for our souls, 
loving care, feeding, instruction, guidance, government. It brings 
out the general ignorance and helplessness of man, who, without aid 
from above, can only go astray like sheep without a shepherd. In 
the Old Testament we have this figure in Ps. xxiii. ; Zech. xu. 7 ; Isa. 

-xl. 11; Ezek. xxxiv. 23, xxxvil. 24. In the Gospels we read of the 
sheep, Matt. x. 6, xxv. 33; Mark vi. 34; Luke xv. 4. Christ is 
Shepherd, Matt. ix. 36; Mark vi. 34; John x.; Heb. xiii. 20. 
Tlowpatver is used of Christ, Matt. 11. 6; Apoc. ii. 27, vil. 17, Xi. 
5, Xix. 15 in the sense of “govern” ; and of Christian ministers, 
fopn xm. 16 3;Acts:xx. 285 1 Pet. v2. ~Tlo¢avy is. used ‘of the 
Christian flock, Matt. xxvi. 31 ; John x. 16; wotuvov, Luke xii. 32 ; 
Acts xx. 28; 1 Pet. v. 2, 3. Itis curious that St. Paul never uses 
the metaphor, except of the Christian minister, and that but twice 
(Acts xx. 28; Eph. iv. 11). On the other hand, zopiy is never 
used of the Christian minister, except in this last passage from 
Ephesians. John x. shows clearly that it is an error to restrict 
shepherding to government, though this idea is, no doubt, always 
included; and St. Peter’s phrase, Shepherd of souls (« souls ” 

including i in his usage the whole of man’s spiritual nature), implies 
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that the Lord gives us all that is needful for intelligence, emotions, 
or will. 

‘Exickoros is here a description, not a title. It is nearly equiva- 
lent to wowsjv: cf. Ezek. xxxiv. 11, idod eyo éxlytnow Ta mpoBara 
joov, Kal érirxeWouar atta: though it is more general. Philo, de 
Som. i. 15 (i. 634), calls God 6 rév ddXwv éxiocxotos. The ecclesiasti- 

cal use of the word comes from Ps. cviil. (cix.) 8, quoted in Acts i. 
20 ; in part also from Isa. lx. 17, KaTaoT How TOUS éeTLTKOTOUS aVTOV ey 
Sieatnas VN, Kal TOS dLaKovous av’Tav év TioTeL, quoted by Clement of 
Rome, xlii. 5. In Acts xx. 28 (“the flock wherein the Holy Ghost 
made you overseers”) éicKxoros is used by St. Paul very much as 
St.. Peter uses the word here, as a description, and in much the 
same sense as zouzyv.. In the later Pauline Epistles (Phil. 1. 1; 
1 Tim. iii. 2; Tit. i. 7), but not elsewhere in the New Testament, 
we find an official entitled “Exicxoros, who in the two Pastoral 
Epistles appears to be also entitled Presbyter. 

It would seem that the ecclesiastical éaioxomos was taken from 
the Old Testament and carried with it its Jewish associations. The 
word was in common use among the Greeks, as Overseer is among 
ourselves, to denote kinds of supervision that were purely secular (see 
Hatch, Bampton Lectures, ed. 1882, p. 36 sqq.); but the ecclesiasti- 
cal use can be explained quite easily from the Old Testament, and 
there is no reason for attempting to derive it from other sources. 
Why St. Paul altered the recognised title of the Christian official we 
can only guess, but he may have been influenced by the words. of 
Isaiah, in which the mention of ducavoovvy and ziorts as the divinely 
given qualifications of overseers and ministers fits in so aptly with 
his own views. 

*Exioxoros contains an idea of eminence and authority which 
mpeoButepos in itself does not, and it had also, as we have seen, 
a loose connexion with the Apostolate. Hence, we may suppose, 
as one Elder came to be invested with special functions, he came 
a'so to be distinguished as “Ezioxozos, which word then became a 
title, Bishop, no longer Overseer. 

III. 1. The Duty of Wives is inculcated also, Eph. v. 22 ; Col. 
Ilr Ou, Mite, “As 

6puoiws may be taken closely with iroracocuevar: slaves are to 
be subject, so likewise wives. But it is best taken as referring to il. 
27. Slaves are to show honour te masters, likewise wives to husbands. 
For the construction of iroragadpeva, see note on ii. 18. Thesame 
phrase, tiroracadpevat Tots idiots dvdpacw, is found in Ephesians and 
Titus, and with the omission of idéois in Colossians also. See Intro- 
duction, p. 17. “Idéous strengthens the article rots, which by itself is 
possessive and means “your.” It gives the same sense that we find 
in the English, ‘your own husbands”; you belong to them in a 
special way, and your duty to them is very near and clear. Further, 
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it softens the rule of subjection. It is not obedience to a stranger 
that is required. 

iva... KeponOnoovra, ‘That if any obey not the word, they 
may without the word be won by the conversation of their wives.” 
The use of the future indicative after the final iva belongs to late 
and vulgar Greek (Cobet, Variae Lectiones, p. 5083; Blass, p. 208) ; 
instances occur in Mark xv. 20; Luke xx. 10; 1 Cor. xiii. 3; Gal. 
ii. 4; Apoc. iii. 9, and elsewhere. 

2. émomtedoavtes. See note on il. 12 above. In avev Adyov the 
absence of the article is probably immaterial, and we may translate 
“without the word,” without any direct appeal to the teaching of 
Christ, which, in the eyes of an unbelieving husband, would have no 
authority. Otherwise the meaning will be “without a word”; the 
wife need not argue at all, the mere sight of her conduct will suffice. 
For the sense of xepdatvew, cf. Matt. xvil. 15; 1 Cor. ix. 19-21. Itisa 
fine Christian expression, on which Leighton dwells with unction: “A 
soul converted is gained to itself, gained to the pastor, or friend, or 
wife, or husband who sought it, and gained to Jesus Christ ; added 
to His treasury, who thought not His own precious blood too dear 
to lay out for this gain.” A striking instance of the ‘“ gaining” of 
the heathen husband by the Christian wife will be found in the 
account of Monnica in Augustine’s Confessions. But, though 
Monnica did not, to use a common expression, ‘‘ preach” to her 
husband, she owed her influence over him largely to wise words. 
The patient well-doing of the wife has power for the salvation of 
others ; cf. 11. r2 above. St. Peter, it will be observed, admits no 
questioning about the indissolubility of marriage in cases of religious 
disparity. At Corinth the question had been raised, and St. Paul 
expresses his personal opinion (I, not the Lord, 1 Cor. vii. 12) to 
the effect that the Christian partner should not seek divorce or 
separation, but that, if the heathen husband or wife choose to dis- 
solve the tie, it may be done. He adds, “ For what knowest thou, 
O wife, whether thou shalt save thy husband ?” 

Thy é€v $6Bw ayviv dvactpopyy. “ Your conversation chaste in 
fear.” ‘Your chaste conversation coupled with fear” (A.V., R.V.) 
hardly brings out with sufficient force the close collocation of év 
d0Bw dyvyv. The conversation is chaste, because it moves in the 
fear of God (cf. ii. 18 above). Here again St. Peter does not mean 
“fear of your husband,” though in Eph. v. 33 we read 4 6 yuvy 
iva, poBirat Tov avopa. 

3. obv Eatw otx 6 ef ewhev . . . Kdopos. On the use of the 
article in this passage, see Introduction, p, 4. The translation of 
A.V., “whose adorning let it not be the outward adorning,” is not 
strictly accurate, as 6 xoopos is not repeated. What St. Peter says is 
“whose must be, not the outward adornment of plaiting hair and 
putting round of jewels or putting on of robes, but the hidden man 
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of the heart.” Kooyos isin antithesis to avOpwzos, visible ornaments 
to the invisible soul. It is possible that there is a play on the two 
meanings of kéoos, “ ornaments,” and the ‘ world,” or “ multitude 
of men”; at any rate this supposition would help to explain the 
antithesis. As xdéopos is used in classical Greek, so mundus is used 
in classical Latin for all kinds of embellishments. Livy, xxxiv. 7, 
“munditia et ornatus et cultus, haec feminarum insignia sunt : hune 
mundum muliebrem appellarunt maiores nostri.” Tertullian (de 
habitu mul. 4) makes a distinction between cudtus, jewellery and dress, 
and ornatus, the personal beautification of the toilet, and confines 
mundus to theformer. ‘Cultum dicimus, quem mundum muliebrem 
uocant ; ornatum, quem immundum muliebrem conuenit dici. 
Ille in auro et argento et gemmis et uestibus deputatur ; iste in cura 
capilli et cutis et earum partium corporis quae oculos trahunt.” 

éptdoxjs. Cf. 1 Tim. ii. 9-13. ‘The two passages are very 
similar, but our Marriage Service rightly prefers that of St. Peter. 
On plaiting of hair, see Ovid, de arte am. ili. 136 sqq. It was an art 
highly cultivated by Greek and Roman ladies. 

mepiOécews. Ornaments of gold were worn round the hair (in 
the shape of golden nets), round the finger, arm, or ankle. 

4. 5 KpuTTds Tis Kapdias dvOpwmos. ‘The hidden person of the 
heart, clothed in the incorruptible of the meek and quiet spirit, 
which is in the sight of God of great price.” *Ev is used as in Jas. 
ii. 2, GvNp xpvoodaxrvALos év eoOnrt Aaprpa. With 7d apGaprov con- 
trast xpvolov 7d dzroAAvpevoy Of i. 7. The neuter adjective forms a 
substantive, and no substantive is to be supplied ; but the sense is as 
given by the R.V., “the incorruptible apparel.” The incorruptible 
or heavenly raiment and jewellery of the hidden person is the meek 
and quiet spirit which befits Christians ; whether the exact ante- 
cedent to 6 is ro dpOaprov or zvedua, it is impossible to decide, but 
the question does not affect the sense. IIvedpo is here spirit, dis- 
position, temper, a sense which is not borne by the word elsewhere in 
the New Testament. In this Epistle rvedyua, as applied to man, 
does not denote a distinct faculty, but is nearly equivalent to Wux7%. 
In iii. 18, 19, iv. 6 it means the whole of the inner nature of man 
as opposed to odpé, the body. Man is made up of body and Wu xy, 
or body and zvedpa. Tvetpa denotes the inner nature as immaterial, 
invisible, impalpable, but this nature in its relation to God is Wuyx7. 
Hence in i. 1 it is impossible to translate év dyvacpo Ivevparos, “in 
sanctification of your spirit”; if this had been St. Peter's meaning 
he would have said év dyvacpd Woyis: cf. i. 21, Tas Wuxas tyav 
yyvixotes. Hence again, as applied to the Holy Spirit, vvet»a means 
“the Immaterial Being,” not a special influence or gift of God. It 
will help to make the matter clear if we observe that, in phrases 
which approach the one under consideration, St. Paul always defines 
avevyo. by a substantival genitive ; thus we find wvedyua dovAcéas, 
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Serias, copias, tpadrytos (1 Cor. iv. 21; Gal. vi. 1). All these are 
modelled upon the Hebrew rvetya xatavvgews (Rom. xi. 8 from Isa. 
Xxix. 10), and imply that the frame of mind spoken of is breathed 
into the man by God, as the zvedua tod Kéopov (1 Cor. ii. 12) is 
inspired into him by the spirit of evil. 

St. Paul uses “‘man” in much the same way as St. Peter, dis- 
tinguishing 6 éw from 6 éow adv@pwros (Rom. vii. 22 ; 2 Cor. iv. 16 ; 
Eph. ili. 16), and the “old” from the ‘‘new” man (Eph. iv. 22, 24: 
Col. iii. 9). The commentators throw no light on this peculiar 
use Of av@pwros for personality ; it seems to be Hebrew, and there 
are many phrases in the Old Testament that might suggest it, 
man of God, man whom the Lord doth choose, man of earth, and 
so on. 

5. otw ydp wore. ‘For in this manner in days of old the holy 
women also, who hoped in God, used to adorn themselves.” For 
eis @cov & reads éwi tov @edv. In its Biblical meaning (‘‘I have 
hope”) ¢Azigw is followed by «is (2 Cor. i. 10): éé with dative 
(1 Dim. iv. ro): eri with accusative (1 Pet. i. 13; 1 Tim: v. 5). 
"Ey Xpiord, Kupty, éAmigw occur 1 Cor. xv. 19; Phil. ii, 19; but 
this is not to be counted among the constructions of éAwilw, because 
év Xpior@ may be added to any verb, and does not belong to one 
more than to another. TIloré, “in the days of old.” The saintly 
women of the Old Testament are cited as a model for Christian 
matrons. Here we find another instance of St. Peter’s strong sense 
of the continuity of the religious life. There may be a hidden 
reference to Isaiah’s denunciation of women’s trinkery (iii. 16 sqq.) ; 
but St. Peter speaks not of what good women of old did not wear, 
but of what they did wear. They adorned themselves with a meek 
spirit by subjection, or because they were subject. 

6. KUpiov adtéy kahodsa. Gen. xviii. 12. Here again Monnica 
illustrates the language of St. Peter. When other matrons came 
to her and complained of their husbands, she would “blame their 
tongues, telling them that when once they had heard the marriage 
lines read over to them, they ought to have looked upon them as 
indentures by which they were made handmaids; they ought there- 
fore to remember their condition, and not rebel against their lords 
and masters” (Conf. ix. 9. 2). 

fs eyevnOnre téxva. ‘* Whose daughters ye are, as long as ye do 
well,” A.V. ‘Whose children ye now are, if ye do well,” R.V. 
These translations are substantially identical, and both give the aorist 
eyenOnre the sense of the perfect yeyovare. There is no strong 
objection to this; cf. dvyyyéAy, i. 12: ereotpdpyre, ii. 25. There 
is, however, no sufficient reason why we should not keep the proper 
meaning of the aorist, and render “whose children ye became by 
doing good.” It is true that in this case a certain difficulty arises 
out of the participles. ’Ayaforovotoa kat py PoBovpeva seems to be 
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clearly an exhortation; and the force of the exhortation may be 
thought to be somewhat blunted, if the apostle is taken to say that 
they have been doing good ever since they became children of 
Sarah, and even before that time. Yet this difficulty is rather 
artificial; the meaning may very well be “ Ye became children of 
Sarah by doing good; continue so to do, or ye will cease to be 
her children.” Bengel regards the words ws Sdppa. . . réxva as 
forming a parenthesis. On this view, trotaccopevar dyaborowtca 
goBovpevar all belong to éxdcpovv. Bengel’s expedient is allowed 
a place in the margin of the R.V., but it is unnecessary and awk- 
ward. 

téxva THS Xdppa is a phrase of much the same meaning as Téxva 
braxons (i. 14). Those who exhibit the same character as Sarah 
may be called in a figure her children... The words are as applic- 
able to matrons of Jewish as of heathen origin. 

Kal pi) poPodpevar pydepiavy mronow. From Prov. iii. 25, kal ob 
hoByOnon mronow ereAPovoay ovde oppas aoeBdv emepyomevas. This 
again is one of St. Peter’s favourite chapters; it is quoted again 
ver. 5 below. Iréyovs (quite a classical word) means fluttering, 
excitement, perturbation of spirit, caused by any passion, but more 
especially by fear. If the word retains its proper sense here, we 
must take it as a cognate accusative, and translate “are not afraid 
with any alarm.” But in Proverbs the epithet éreA@otcay and the 
parallelism with épuds give it a concrete meaning, and it is better 
to render “‘are not afraid of any alarm.” St. Peter may be thinking, 
in the first place, of alarms caused by the ill-ttemper of a bad 
husband (it is probable that doeBév épuds was in his mind). Yet 
his words have a wider scope. Alarms about children, about 
servants, about the fortunes of the family, about the growing ill- 
will of heathen neighbours—the Christian matron who hopes on 
God will face them all unperturbed. 

7. dpolws. Here, where there is no duty of subjection to be 
enforced, the “likewise” seems clearly to refer to ii. 17. Honour 
is due to all; honour therefore your wives. For the construction 
of cvvoixodvtes, see 11. 18, ili. I. 

kata yvaou. “According to knowledge,” like wise and sensible 
men who understand the due gradations of honour. The Pauline 
sense of yvéots, in which it signifies the understanding of spiritual 
mysteries, is quite foreign to St. Peter. In the following words we 
observe the same elegant classicism as in i. 19. The sense is 
precisely the same as if the author had written 7d yuvaixetw oxevet 
os doevertépw. The husband is to pay honour to the wife as to the 
weaker vessel; such honour as is due to the weaker, that is to say, 
consideration, wise guidance, marital helpfulness. ‘Qs here has its 
common limiting force, and gives, not the reason for the honour, but 
a qualification of the command. Xxetos means—(r) a chattel, or 
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piece of furniture, Matt. xii. 29 ; Mark ili. 27; Luke viii. 16; cxevy 
in the same house differ in value and purpose, Rom. ix. 21-23; 
(2) an implement or instrument adapted to a particular end; thus 
we have oxevos éxAoyys, an elect instrument, Acts ix. 15; (3) a 
vessel which contains things, John xix. 29; (4) in 1 Thess. iv. 4 
oxevos may mean “wife,” a peculiar sense which the word bears 
sometimes in Rabbinical Hebrew; see Alford’s note. Here, how- 
ever, this meaning is excluded by the comparative ao6eveorépw, which 
clearly implies that husband and wife are both vessels. As there 
is here no reference to purpose or contents, we must take cxevos to 
mean simply “chattel.” Husband and wife are both parts of the 
furniture of God’s house, though one is weaker and the other 
stronger. In the passage quoted from 1 Thess. some commentators 
give oxedos the sense of “body.” But it is doubtful whether the 
word ever has this sense. In 2 Cor. iv. 7, éxouev Tov Gnoavpov TotTov 
ev éotpakivois oxevecw, the apostle does not mean in “ earthy bodies,” 
but uses a metaphor from money stored, as it often was, “in 
earthen jars.” In the present passage we can hardly suppose St. 
Peter to be thinking only of the bodily weakness of the wife. Many 
modern commentators, it should be noticed, connect the dative not 
with amovéuovres, but with ouvorxotyres. This leaves the honour 
without any restriction or limitation, which can hardly have been 
the apostle’s intention. 

@s Kal ouykA\npdvopor xdpitos fwiis. “As being (not only 
husbands, but) also fellow-heirs of the grace of life.” B, the 
Vulgate, Armenian, and some cursives have ovyxAypovopuos. The - 
first os gives the limitation of the honour, the second its reason. 
The wife must not forget the duty of subjection ; the husband must 
remember that she, whom nature and the law make his inferior, is 
his equal, and may be his superior, in the eyes of God. Xapus 
Cwis (the article again is dropped before a familiar phrase) is rightly 
understood by Alford to mean God’s gracious gift of life eternal ; 
for kAnpovopia compare i. 43 for xdpis, i. 13. Desire to make St. 
Peter speak the same language as St. Paul led Erasmus and Grotius 
to paraphrase the words by xdpis fa0a or Cworoiotca. SA, and 
some other authorities, including Jerome, read zrouxiAns xdpitos Cwijs : 
but the epithet has been inserted from iv. 10, where it is natural 
and appropriate. 

eykomtecOar. ‘Hindered”; KL and other authorities have 
éxxorterGa1, “cut off,” a stronger expression. Hofmann seems 
to be right in taking tyéyv as referring to the husbands alone; the 
sighs of the injured wife come between the husband’s prayer and 
God’s hearing: so St. James speaks of the complaints of the 
oppressed as frustrating prayer (v. 4). Others regard ipév as 
including both husbands and wives. The two cannot join in 
prayer, as they ought to do, for a blessing on their married life, 
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if there is injustice between them. Such prayers are “hindered,” 
because the two are not agreed, and the one voice protests against 
the other. 

8. The imperatives still run on, and the section begins with 
adjectives and participles. To 68 réAos, “finally,” is adverbial. 
TeAos d€ is more usual in the classics, but 76 8€ réAos is found in 
Plato, Zaws, 740 E. With the word “ finally” St. Peter turns from 
special to general admonitions. ‘““Opodpoves mente, ovprabels 
affectu, in rebus secundis et adversis,” Bengel. ‘Opodpwv (not 
found elsewhere. in the New Testament) is used by the Greek 
poets, as Homer, //. xxii. 263, duodpova Ovpov exovres. The word 
expresses rather likeness of sentiment or disposition than of opinion, 
but includes community of faith and hope. Cf. Rom. xii. 16, 
xv. 5; Phil. ii. 16. Supurabys (another dag Xeyopevor) is found in 
Aristotle, and denotes community of +d@y, in the broad Greek sense, 
of all feelings whether of pleasure or of pain. For diAddeAgou, see 
note on draderpia, 1. 22. EvorAayyvia in Eur. Rhesus, 192, means 
courage. But in Hebraistic Greek orAdyyva are the seat of mercy, 
hence evto7Aayxvos here, and Eph. iv. 32, means tender-hearted, 
pitiful. For tamewddpoves, “ humble-minded,” K P have diAddpoves, 
“courteous.” L, the Vulgate, and some other authorities exhibit 
both adjectives. Tazrervodpwv is found in Proy. xxix. 23, and forms 
one of St. Peter’s many allusions to that book. 

9. ph dmodi8dvtes kakdy dvtt Kaxod. In Prov. xvii. 13 we read 
Os dodldwot Kaka avtl ayabdv, od KwyOyoerar Kaka ék TOD olKOU 
airov. St. Paul, Rom. xii. 17, has the same phrase as St. Peter, 
pnoevt Kaxov avtt Kakod amodwovres: cf. also 1 Thess. v. 15. The 
words Aowdopiavy ayti Aovdopias look back to ii. 23. Eis rodro may 
refer to the preceding words (cf. ii, 21 above), or to those which 
follow. It is just possible to render, ‘Contrariwise blessing (for 
hereunto were ye called) in order that ye may inherit blessing” ; 
but the parenthesis is awkward, and the construction appears to be 
the same as in iv. 6, eis rodro . . . iva xpidou It is better then 
to translate with R.V. “contrariwise blessing: for hereunto were ye 
called that ye should inherit blessing” or “a blessing.” The. 
Christian hope is also the Christian rule. Bless, and ye shall be 
blessed,” is strictly parallel to ‘‘ Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven.” 

10. ydp. The “for” introduces a reason for the whole admoni- 
tion contained in vers. 8, 9, not merely for eiAoyotvres. The 
passage which St. Peter proceeds to cite treats not only of the 
tongue and its government, but of righteous conduct generally, 
The words which follow are quoted verbatim from Ps, xxxiil. (xxxiv.) 
13-17, except that in the first verse the LXX. has ris éorw avOpwros 
6 Gehuv Cwnv, dyarov hpépas ideiv ayabds; The Hebrew is translated 
in the R.V. “ What man is he that desireth life, and loveth many 
days, that he may see good?” St. Peter has, “ He that willeth to 
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love life and see good days.” Possibly his interpreter, who wrote 
better Greek than the LXX.as a rule, may have been influenced by 
the feeling that 6 6€Awy Cwyv could carry no meaning to Greek ears. 
*Ayarav idetv again is not Greek: d-yomav Cory, though unusual, 
may be defended by 2 Tim. iv. 10, dyamyjoas tov viv aiava, Else- 
where the object of the verb is always personal. 

{4 means this present earthly life (though de Wette and some 
few others have taken it of life eternal), ‘‘ He that willeth ” can in 
spite of all sorrow and unjust usage make his life lovely and his 
days good. The words may be taken in connexion with i. 6-19, 
but the tenor is different. There the Christian has a joy arising out 
of persecution itself, the joy of the soldier who looks forward to 
victory ; here life in itself may be made sweet and delectable by 
righteousness. The passage illustrates the essentially Hebrew 
character of St. Peter’s mind; it serves as a relief to his profound 
.. sense of the insufficiency of this life ; it shows that persecution was 
as yet no more than a not intolerable vexation, while to such of his 
readers as were Gentiles it would convey in a very persuasive 
manner what is meant by “ good days.” 

12. émi Sixatous. The eyes of the Lord are upon righteous men 
for their good, and His ears are turned towards their prayer. 
Aixatos is quoted from the Old Testament, in the sense which there 
it bears; cf. 2 Pet. ii. 7, déckavoy Adr. But the face of the Lord is 
upon men who do evil, not for their good. For the omission of the 
article with zovotvtas, cf. 11. 7. 

13. kal tis 6 kaxdowy Spas; “ Who is he that can harm you?” 
Who.is able to do you any real hurt? The words are taken from 
Isa, 1. 9, idod Kupros BonOyoe po, tis Kaxooe. pe; The R.V. has 
“Who is he that will harm you?” that is to say, Who will wish to do 
you any hurt? This Tendering might. be defended by the words of 
the Didache, 1. 3, tpeis € dyarGre Tovs pucotytas tpas Kal ovx e&ere 
€xOpov, where possibly we have a reminiscence and attempted 
explanation of St. Peter’s words. But the apostle clearly thought 
that suffering is the lot of Christians, and there could be no wdcyxew 
ddikws without ddccotvres. ZyAwrat, “zealous ardent lovers”: the 
word, which is quite classical, is similarly used in 1 Cor. xiv. 12; 
Pits ii. 24. 

14. aN ei kal mdécyote. “ But if ye should even suffer.” Hi 
kai generally introduces a supposition which is more or less improb- 
able. The optative is rarely used in hypothetical seistences in the 
New Testament ; indeed the mood was becoming obsolete in vulgar 
Greek. See Blass, pp. 37,220. St. Peter here seems to have had 
in his mind the words of our Lord, Matt. v. 10, paxdpuoe ot 
Sediwypevor Evexey Sixaroovvys. It will be observed that he uses 
dixacoovvy in the old Hebrew sense, as did our Lord Himself (cf. 
dixatovs above), and that he gives paxdpios that full sense in 
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which it is used in the Gospels, in Jas. i. 12, 25, and in the Apoc. 
xiv. 13 (and six other passages). St. Paul uses it in the same way 
three times in quotations, Acts xx. 35 (in a saying of our Lord’s), 
Rom. iv. 7, 8 (from the Old Testament) ; in 1 Tim. i. 11, vi. 15 he 
applies it to God ; in Tit. 11. 13 to blessed hope; but, when he uses 
it of man, gives the word a lower sense (= happy), Acts xxvi. 2; 
1 Cor. vil. 40; perhaps even in Rom. xiv. 22. 

Tov 8€ PdBov adtav ph PoByOyte. “‘ Be not afraid of their terror.” 
Do not fear their threats. 080s has here a concrete sense, like 
arTonots in ill. 6. The words are from Isa. viii. 12, 13, tov de doBov 
aitov od pi) poByOATE obde wy TapayOynTe Kvpiov avbrov ayidcare. The 
passage runs, ‘‘ Say ye not, a conspiracy, concerning all whereof this 
people shall say a conspiracy ; neither fear ye their fear, nor be in 
dread thereof.” In the LXX. the meaning is “do not be afraid as 
they are,” and ¢0fov is a cognate accusative. To this extent St. 
Peter has changed the sense of the original. For the meaning here 
can hardly be, “ Do not be afraid, as your heathen neighbours are, 
of mere earthly misfortunes.” 

15. Kupioy 8€ tov Xpiotév dyidoate. ‘‘ But sanctify the Lord, 
that is to say, the Christ.” The words rov Xpiorov are substituted 
for airéy in the text of Isaiah to make the meaning clear. Some of 
the early readers of the Epistle were alarmed by this change ; hence 
in K LP and some other authorities we find a variant rov cov for 
Tov Xpictov. The R.V. has, “ But sanctify in your hearts Christ as 
Lord,” taking Kvpuov as predicate by reason of the absence of the 
article. This translation might stand, if we took the words by them- 
selves and out of connexion with the Isaianic text, but not other- 
wise. ‘The absence of the article before Kvpuos has no significance. 
In any case the Christological import of the passage is not affected. 
‘Ayidoare is sufficiently explained by the words which follow in 
Isaiah, ‘‘ Let Him be your fear, and let Him be your dread.” 

Erouwor det mpds damodoyiav. ‘Always ready for an answer to 
every man that asketh you a reason concerning the hope that is in 
you.” We might have expected zepi rijs év dyiv wiorews, but in St. 
Peter’s mind the two words are very nearly identical. *AvoAoyia 
(followed by a dative, as in 1 Cor. ix. 3) means any kind of answer 
or self-justification, whether formal before a judge, or informal. 
Here zav7i fixes the word to the latter sense. Adyov aireiv is a 
classical phrase. Every cultivated sensible man was expected by 
the Greeks to be prepared Aoyov didovar re Kai d€Eacbar, to discuss 
questions of opinion or conduct intelligently and temperately, to 
give and receive a reason. The phrase Adyov dzodiddvai, below, iv. 
5, is quite different. cov (cf. ii. 18, iii. 2) is fear of God, not of 
man. It is surcly not fanciful to see here an allusion to St. Peter’s 
own experience. When the critical moment came upon him, he 
was not ready with his answer, and so denied his Lord. Further, it 
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was through want of meekness and fear that he denied ; of meek- 
ness, because he had fancied that he loved the Lord “more than 
these”; and of fear, because though he feared man, the Lord at the 
moment was not his dread. 

16. cuveidnow exovtes dyaby ... dvactpopyy. ‘ Having a good 
conscience ; in order that, wherein ye are spoken against, those who 
revile your conversation, which is good in Christ, may be ashamed. 
For cuveidyow, see ii. 18. “Ev @ xatadadetode, the very thing 
wherein ye are spoken against, is the dvacrpody: cf. i. 12, 
dvaorpopiv éxovres Kadnv, iva, ev © Katadadovow. Constantly the 
apostle repeats his phrases with new significance and in a new light. 
In the former passage he speaks of the righteousness of the 
Christian as likely to promote the conversion of the heathen, here 
simply as stopping the mouths of his defamers. Ti dyafiy év 
Xpuor@ are to be taken together ; cf. riv év PoBw ayviv avactpodyy, 
iii. 2. Three times (here and v. 10, 14) St. Peter uses the phrase 
év Xpioro, which in the Pauline Epistles is very common (there are 
thirteen instances in Romans). Elsewhere it is not found ; but the 
idea that all is in Christ constantly recurs in John’s Gospel, i. 4, vi. 
56, xiv. 20, xv. 1-5, xvi. 33, xvii. 21. The phrase éy Xpior@ is 
mystical, and this is why St. Paul loves it. But it is not necessary 
to suppose that he invented it. “Emypedovres is generally regarded 
as governing dvactpo¢yv, which is a possible construction (see Luke 
vi. 28). But in good Greek the verb is not transitive, and is 
followed by a dative or preposition. Here it would be quite 
possible to take dvacrpodyy with KatawwyxvvGdcw, “that those who 
revile you may be abashed by your good conversation” ; nor is the 
position of tuev a conclusive argument against this rendering. 

17. kpeitrov ydép. A further reason for patient endurance. Not 
only will it silence calumny, but it is Christlike, and it has a value 
for others. Here again recurs the thought involved in i. 12, and in 
the trép tyov of u. 21. There is a parallelism between the suffer- 
ings of Christ and those of the Christian, but it is not quite clear 
how far it is meant to be carried. Ei OéAou 7d OeAnpa, “if the will 
of God should will,” is a rugged emphatic pleonasm, similar in sense 
to the «i déov of i. 6. For the optative, see note on ver. 14 above. 

18. dt. Kal Xpiotds Gag mepl dpaptidv dmeOave. It is better 
** because Christ also once for all died for sins.” “Azé@avey, S AC, 
and all the Versions ; BK LP have érafe, “Azaé, asin Heb. ix. 28, 
distinguishes the one sacrifice of Christ from the repeated deaths of 
victims under the Law. TIlepi dyaprias is the regular phrase for the 
sin-offering, Lev. v. 7, vi. 30; Ps. xxxix. (xl.) 7 ; Ezek. xliii. 21. “Yzrep 
Gpaprias occurs in Ezek. xliii. 25, xliv. 29, xlv. 17, xlvi. 20. The sin- 
offering was propitiatory, Lev. v. 6, Kai ééiAdoerau rept aitod 6 tepeds 
TEpl THS dpaptias aiTod As nuapre, Kal apeOjoerat adiTo 7 apaptia, and 
is called tAacpés, Ezek. xliv. 27. Christ suffered not for particular 
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offences, but for all sins of all men; hence in the New Testament 
we frequently find epi or imép dpapriav, Heb. v. 1, 3, x. 26; 
1 John ii. 2; 1 Cor. xv. 3; Gal. i. 4. He died as the one true sin- 
offering, dékavos trép adikwv, just on behalf of unjust. In ii. 19 we 
read that the sinlessness of Christ gave His Blood its value. What 
we see in the world is that the unjust man is saved, or made 
better, by the sufferings of the just, who not only sets an attractive 
example, but actually bears the punishment of the unjust. The 
consequence of moral evil is moral insensibility ; the pain of wrong- 
doing is felt, at any rate in the first instance, by the innocent person 
who desires to amend the offender; take, for example, the anguish 
of a mother over a theft committed by her child. © In the police 
courts a different rule prevails; there zwdex damnatur cum nocens 
absoluitur. Owing to a confusion between these two forms of 
justice, the human and the divine, St. Peter’s words, Sékavos iaép 
adikwv, have often given great offence. Plotinus, one of the best and 
ablest of men, says, probably with reference to Christianity, caxovs 
dé yevouevovs a€vodv adAovs aitOv cwrhpas civat EavTods mpoepevovs ov 
Peuttoy edxiv tovovpévev, “for men who have become evil to demand 
that others should be their saviours by sacrifice of themselves is not 
lawful even in prayer,” £7. il. 2. 9. The Neoplatonist admitted 
that wy suffering makes me better, but thought it absurd to suppose 
that the suffering of another could do so. The same difficulty lay 
at the root of Socinianism (see Ritschl, Christian Doctrine of Justifi- 
cation and Reconciliation, Eng. trans. p. 299 sqq.). 

iva Hpas mpocaydyy TO Oco. ‘That He might bring us to God.” 
As to the mood of zpocaydayy, it may be noticed that the optative is 
never found in the New Testament in final clauses ; see Blass, pp. 
211, 220. The meaning of zpoodyew has been much debated. It 
is used of the priests, Aaron and his sons, whom Moses “brings 
before God,” and who may be regarded as sacrificial gifts. Thus in 
Ex. xxix. 4, kal "Aapav kat robs viovs abtod mpoodées eri Tas Ovpas THs 
oKyVAS TOD paptupiov: cf. ver. to of the same chapter, kal mpoodées 
Tov pooxov ert Tas Oipas THs oKynvAs Tod paptupiov. Hence Kihl 
understands the meaning to be “that He might make us priests to 
God.” But there does not appear to be any reference here to the 
priesthood of the Christian; and in the passages quoted, as von 
Soden points out, zpoodyew merely means “to bring near.” Others 
have supposed the phrase to signify “that He might make us a 
sacrifice to God”; mpoodyew being frequently used of the victim, 
Lev. iii. 12, iv. 4, vill. 14. But this sense is inapplicable here ; for, 
in the words immediately preceding, Christ is spoken of as being 
Himself the Victim. If, therefore, rpoodyew possesses here any 
sacrificial sense at all, it is merely in a distant and indirect way. 
We shall find the best explanation in Eph. ii. 18, iii. 12; Heb. 
iv. 16, vil. 25, X. 22, xii. 22, where, as von Soden says, the free 
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access of Christians to the Father corresponds to the priestly 
mpocayew of Christ. The sin-offering opens the door and leads us 
through it. 

Oavatwbeis, Lworonfets. “Being put to death in flesh, but 
quickened in spirit.” The participles are not antecedent in point 
of time to dwréfave, but there is no difficulty in this; they are 
equivalent to os eGavarwn, eCworounfy. The datives capki, rvevpare 
are antithetical ; Christ died in body, and was quickened in soul or 
spirit. St. Peter does not mean that the spirit had died. The 
divine spirit of Christ which was in the prophets (i. rr) cannot have 
been subject to dissolution; and we can hardly suppose the 
meaning to be that His human spirit was first destroyed and then 
re-created, for there is no trace of such an idea elsewhere in the 
Bible, and the next verse shows that in St. Peter’s view the spirits 
of the antediluvians were alive. We may explain fworovnfeis 
perhaps by the xdpis Cwns of ill. 3. The life of heaven is not 
unnaturally distinguished from that of earth as a new life, a second 
avayévvnows, a fresh grace of God, though the two are continuous 
and not disparate. Or we may compare John x. 18, “I have 
power to lay down My life, and I have power to take it again,” 
where the life is spoken of as ending and beginning again, yet the 
“JT” continues through the change. All phrases which apply to the 
point of transition from the old life to the new are necessarily vague, 
and the speculations which may be built upon them are endless. 

How far are we to suppose the parallelism between the Passion 
of Christ and that of the Christian to extend? If we read daré@avev 
for érafev one point of similarity is greatly attenuated, for nowhere 
in the Epistle does St. Peter regard the sufferings of the brethren as 
likely to culminate in‘a violent death. A great number of modern 
commentators have found a parallel in drag. ‘He suffered once ; 
His sufferings are summed up and passed away ; He shall suffer no 
more. And we are suffering ara€; it shall soon be so thought of 
and looked back upon” (Alford). But this interpretation also 
would vanish with ézaev, and is in any case rather artificial. 
Nothing, then, seems to remain except wept duaptidv, Sixatos, iva 
mpocayayy, and capi. He died as the innocent sin-offering, and 
our innocent sufferings have in their degree a similar value; He 
brought us near to God, and we may bring others. But these 
lessons are only allusively conveyed, and do not lie on the surface. 
The apostle makes clear his chief point in iv. 1 sqq.: Christ 
suffered in the flesh, and in the flesh we also must suffer. 

19, 20. &¢... 80 Gatos. “In which also He went and 
preached unto the spirits in prison; which aforetime were disobe- 
dient, when the longsuffering of God was=waitirig in the days of 
Noah, while the ark was a preparing, whereunte~few, that is, eight 
souls eseaped through water.” “ed 
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19. This and the following verse seem to be primarily intended 
as a proof of Cworoumfeis. After our Lord’s Death He still lived and 
ministered. The order of time is dwéGave, ropevOeis exnpvtev, Os 
éorw év Seéta ToD Ocov ropevoeis eis otpavdv. There can be no doubt 
that the event referred to is placed between the Crucifixion and the 
Ascension. We must therefore dismiss the explanation of Augus- 
tine, Bede, Aquinas, and others, that Christ was in Noah when 
Noah preached repentance to the people of his time. On this view 
OTe de€edexero is taken with éexyjpuéev, not with drevOyoacr, and Tots 
év @uAaxy is understood to mean “those who were then in the 
prison of sin,” or “ those who are now in the prison of Hades, but 
were then alive.” 

What St. Peter says is that Christ not only ministered to men 
upon earth, but also (ka/) went as a spirit to preach to spirits in 
prison. Of these spirits we are told that they had been disobedient 
in the days of Noah. 

But who were the spirits? The context seems to imply that 
they were those of the men who refused to listen to Noah. 
IIvevpara may be used of men after death (Heb. xii. 23), and the 
vexpots Of iv. 6 fixes this as the right sense. 

The einyyeAtoOn, again, of iv. 6 must be taken to prove that in 
St. Peter’s view our Lord preached the gospel to these spirits, and 
offered them a place of repentance. Under the influence of later 
theological ideas many commentators have been unwilling to admit 
this, maintaining (1) that Christ must have preached to them not 
hope, but condemnation ; or (2) that He preached only to those 
that were righteous ; or (3) only to those who, though disobedient, 
repented in the hour of death; or (4) that He preached the gospel 
to those who had been just, and condemnation to those who had 
disobeyed. But all these afterthoughts are excluded by the text. 
St. Peter clearly means that all the men of the time except eight 
souls were disobedient. 

Again, these explanations are all needless. The thought which 
underlies St. Peter’s words is that there can be no salvation without 
repentance, and that there is no fair chance of repentance without 
the hearing of the gospel. Those who lived before the Advent of 
our Lord could not hear, and therefore God’s mercy would not 
condemn them finally till they had listened to this last appeal. So 
Clement of Alexandria says (S¢vom. vi. 6. 48) that it would have 
been zAcoveéias od THs TuXovons Epyov, “ extremely unfair,” to con- 
demn men for not knowing what they could not know. Clement is 
referring to this very passage, though he does not actually quote it. 
Thus St. Peter does not here contemplate the case of those who 
have actually heard the gospel and refused it (on this point 
see il. 6-8). 

It is probable that St. Peter is here expressing ina modified form 
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a belief which was current in the Jewish schools. In the Book of 
Enoch (ed. Charles, chaps. lx. 5, 25, Ixiv., lxix. 26) will be found 
obscure and mutilated passages which may be taken to mean that 
the antediluvian sinners, the giants, and the men whom they 
deluded, have a time of repentance allowed them between the first 
judgment (the Deluge) and the final judgment at the end of the 
world. In the last passage referred to we read that there was great 
joy among them “because the name of the Son of Man was 
revealed unto them.” Weber (quoted by Kil) cites two passages 
from the Bereschit Radbba, ‘‘ But when they that are bound, they that 
are in Gehinnom, saw the light of the Messiah, they rejoiced to 
receive Him” ; and again, “ This is that which stands written: We 
shall rejoice and exult in Thee. When? When the captives climb 
up out of hell and the Shechinah at their head.” See also Gfrorer, 
Jahrhundert des Feils, i. p. 77 sqq. St. Peter limits this Jewish 
doctrine to the special case of those who have not heard the gospel 
on earth. It will be observed also that he alludes to Jewish tradi- 
tion without expressly quoting it. 

In the second century we find references to a passage which is 
quoted as from the Old Testament (Irenaeus, ili. 20. 4, ascribes it to 
Isaiah, iv. 22. 1 to Jeremiah ; Justin, Z~ypho, 72, ascribes it to Jere- 
miah, but adds that the Jews had recently cut it out of the Bible), 
euvycOn Sé Kpios 6 @cds Gytos “Iopand trav vexpdv aitod, TOv KeKouy- 
pevow eis yv XopaTos, Kal KaTéBy Tpos airois edayyeAicacbae aibrois 
TO swrTyptov avtov. The source of this passage is unknown, but it 
probably comes from some Jewish apocalypse. 

It will be observed that what St. Peter affirms here is not simply 
the Descensus ad Inferos, which is already contained in his Pente- 
costal sermon, Acts ii. 27, in Luke xxiii. 33, possibly in Eph. iv 9, 
but a special form of the Descensus, the Harrowing of Hell. Pos- 
sibly this belief underlies Matt. xxvil. 52, 53; it is connected with 
this passage of the Gospel in the Zestamenta XII. Patriarcharum, 
Levi, 4, exvAevopévov Tod adov eri TG Taber Tod ticrov. See also 
Hermas, S¢m. ix. 16. 5-7 ; Iren. iv. 33. 1, 12, v. 31. 1; the Presbyter 
in Irenaeus, iv. 27. 2; Marcion in Irenaeus, 1. 27. 2 ; the Fragment of 
the Gospel of Peter, 41; Tert. de Anima, 55; Origen, Celsus, ii. 43 ; 
in Lucam, Hom. iv. (Lomm. v. 99) ; 7 Joan. ii. 30 (Lomm. i. 158) ; 
Acta Thaddaei in Eus. . £. i. 13.. 19 ; Ignatius, AZagn. ix. 3. 

20. é\tyo. may imply a reminiscence of the question—Are there 
few that be saved? Luke xiii. 23. 

éxTH Wuxat. Gen. vii. 7, vill. 18. Wvya/, of living men, Acts 
il. 41, xxvii..37; Rom. xiii. 1 ; Apoc. xvi. 3, and elsewhere. 

— SeadOnoav. Cf. Thuc. i. 110, Kat dAéyou dad wodAGy ropevd- 
pevor Oia THS ArBins és Kupyvyv éodOynoar: iv. 113, diacwlovrat és THV 
AjkvOov. Averdbyoay did must mean ‘escaped through ” ; the water 
already surrounded them when they fled into the ark. 
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Many commentators here give 6.4 its instrumental force, “ were 
saved by water.” This not only gives the preposition a sense 
different from that which it bears in the compound verb, and neces- 
sitates our translating «is mv “in which,” but produces an impossible 
sense. The very object of the ark was to save Noah from the 
water. 

The difficulty which suggested this false translation arises from 
arguing back, on a mistaken analogy, from the antitype to the type. 
St. Peter has been thought to mean that in Baptism we are saved 
by water, and that therefore Noah was saved in the same way. But 
St. Peter, on the contrary, says here, in this particular figure, that 
we pass through the water of Baptism into safety, as Noah passed 
through the Flood into the ark. Similar language is used elsewhere 
of Baptism. ‘Our fathers all passed through the sea, and were all 
baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea,” 1 Cor. x. 1, 2. 
Here also the figure is substantially the same, that of escape through 
water. In Rom. vi. 3, again, the water represents the Death of 
Christ, through which we pass to the Resurrection. In all these 
figures the stress is laid, not on the water, but on the going into or 
under the water, and the rising from it and leaving it. The water 
expresses, not the instrument through which we receive the grace, 
but rather the evil life which we leave behind. Of course the water, 
being tied to the sacrament by divine command, is a condition of 
the grace; but this particular point is not directly involved in the 
figure of the ark. To bring out this point other figures are needed, 
such as that of washing, to which an allusion immediately follows. 

21. “ Which, in an antitype, Baptism, not the putting away of - 
filth of flesh, but a question of a good conscience, brings you also 
safe to God.” , the Coptic, and Aethiopic omit 6 : Erasmus, follow- 
ing some cursives, read @, a mere device to make the construction 
easier. The antecedent to 6 is either téwp or 7d diacwhpvar dv 
tdatos: but St. Peter suddenly changes his figure, introducing two 
new metaphors ; hence arises the embarrassment of the grammar. 
The mention of Noah had led him to speak of Baptism, which at 
first strikes him as analogous to the Flood, inasmuch as jit is a 
deliverance from drowning in the waters of sin. But here he is 
struck by the thought that this is not an adequate account of Bap- 
tism, or that there are other aspects of the sacrament which are 
equally valuable. It has an outward and an inward part; it isa 
washing, a question which brings you safe to God. No trace of the 
parallel which he set out to draw remains except in eis @cdv = «is Thy 
xiBorov, and 8 dvacracews = 8: Vdaros. . The word évrirvrov is used 
also Heb. ix. 24 (see Bishop Westcott’s note there). Properly 
speaking, the type is the seal of which the antitype is the impres- 
sion, or the original document (76 atGevruov) of which the antitype 
is the copy. In Hebrews the earthly temple is antitype of the 
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eternal. This is the general use; cf. 2 Clem. xiv. (see Bishop 
Lightfoot’s note) Const. App. v. 14. 4, Vi. 30. 1, where the Flesh of 
Christ is the antitype of His Spirit, or the bread and wine of His 
Body and Blood. But St. Peter uses dvtitvrov of the nobler 
member ot the pair of relatives, of that to which the tizos points 
and in which it finds its fulfilment, of the seal not of the 
copy. 

odter Bdntiopa is a strong phrase. Cf, Mark xvi. 16, 6 musrevoas 
kal PamricGeis owbhioeran : Tit. ul. 5, €cwoey yds dua Aovtpov 
maduyyeverias Kat avakawacews Ivetparos “Ayfov. But St. Peter’s 
phrase goes beyond either of these. For drd@eos see drobépevor, 
ii. 1 ; both this word and fvzos are drag Aeyopeva. For cvveidyors 
ayaGy cf. il. 19, li. 15. Baptism is not merely an outward and 
visible form, but an inward and spiritual grace ; not merely a 
cleansing of the body, but a cleansing of the soul. But instead of 
writing ov aapKos droGeots pvaov d\AG Woy7s, St. Peter substitutes for 
woyxns the difficult words cvveadyoews dyabys érepirnua. “Erepwrav 
means to ask a question, or, in later Greek, to ask for a thing. 
*Exrepwornua accordingly means either “a question” or ‘‘a demand.” 

Commentators almost universally couple «is @edv with ovve- 
Syoews ayabys érepotyua, and understand the meaning to be prayer 
to God of (proceeding from) a good conscience, or prayer to God 
for a good conscience, or inquiry of a good conscience after God. 
The last version (Alford’s) is based upon 2 Kings xi. 7, Kat émnpo- 
toe Aavid eis cipyvnv “Iwaf: “ David asked about the peace, or 
health, of Joab.” But it requires érepéryows: and though this 
is perhaps not an insuperable difficulty, yet ‘inquiry after God” 
applies to one who is just turning towards the light, not to one who 
has made up his mind and is actually being baptized. To the other 
two renderings it is a fatal objection that éwepwray signifies to ask 
men for favours, Ps. cxxxvi. (cxxxviil.) 3; Matt. xvi. 1, but is not 
used of prayer to God. Lastly, none of these explanations gives 
the sense required. What we want is a version which will not only 
express the inner reality of baptism, but express it in a shape which 
forms an antithesis to capkds ardGeors pirov. 

The best way seems to be to take «is @edv with owe, so as to 
form an antithesis to dvecd@yoav eis Thy KyBwrdov, and to understand 
éxepwrnpa of the Baptismal “question” or “demand.” Faith and 
repentance are the antecedent conditions of baptism ; they may be 
said to make “a good conscience,” and to be the real “ putting 
off of the filth of the soul.” The candidate must always have been 
asked, in the form of words familiar in later times, or in some other, 
whether he possessed these qualifications. We may translate 
“question of” or “concerning,” or “demand for, a good con- 
science,” the question, “Dost thou believe?” the demand, “‘ Wilt 
thou renounce?” “ Wilt thou obey ?” 
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80 dvactdcews “Inood Xpiotod. ‘Through the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ.” The words are formally parallel to év téares. They 
are connected grammatically with owfe: and baptism saves us 
through, in the sense of dy the virtue of the Resurrection. Here 
again, then, the mixture of metaphors causes a slight difficulty ; but 
this is met by using the word “through,” which, like the Greek é&¢, 
means both “passing through” and “‘ by means of.” 

Regeneration is connected with the Resurrection above, i. 3. 

22. ds éotw év Se&G. Christ is spoken of here as “being” at 
the right hand of God, cf. Rom. viii. 34. The phrase “sitting” 
comes from Ps. cx. (Matt. xxii. 24), but was used by our Lord 
Himself, Matt. xxvi. 64; Mark xiv. 62; Luke xxii. 69; cf. Eph. 
i. 20; Heb. i. 13, x. 12, xii..2; Mark xvi. r9; Acts i. 35 (where 
Ps. cx. is quoted by St. Peter). St. Stephen (Acts vii. 55, 56) saw 
the Son of Man “standing” at the right hand of God, as if He had 
risen from the throne to succour His dying servant; with this 
compare the story of Carpus in Zp. 8 of Dionysius the Areopagite. 
See also Dr. Milligan, Zhe Ascension of our Lord, p. 58. 

mopeubets eis odpavov. The Resurrection is distinguished from 
the Ascension, though the interval of time is not stated. 

dmotayévtwv aitT@ dyyédwy Kal éfovcrdy Kai Suvdpewv. “ Angels 
and authorities and powers having been made subject unto Him.” 
Cf. Rom. viii. 38, otre dyyedor, ore apyal, ovre éveor@ra, ovrTE 
peAdXovta, ovTe duvapets, ovTe Vwpua, oiTe Babos, ovTe Tis KTiots Erépa: 
Eph. i. 21, trepavw raons apyns Kal éfovaias kai dvvdjews Kat Kupto- 
TTOS ... Kal TavTa tréragev KTA.: Col. il. 10, kedary Taons apyys 
kat é€€ovocias. For the verb izoraooew cf. also 1 Cor. xv. 27; 
Heb. ii. 8: its use was suggested by Ps. viil. 7, mdvra tréragas 
troxdtw t&v wodav avtod. See the Book of Enoch (ed. Charles, 
Ixi. 10; the passage comes just before one of the Noachic frag- 
ments which St. Peter may possibly have had in view in the 
preceding verses), ‘‘ And He will call on all the host of the heavens, 
and all the holy ones above, and the host of God, the Cherubim, 
Seraphim, and Ophanim, and all the angels of power, and all the 
angels of principalities.” This part of Enoch, Mr. Charles thinks, 
was written between B.c. 94-79, or more precisely between B.C. 
70-64. From some such source are derived the angelic divisions 
as they are given both by St. Peter and St. Paul. Enoch’s phrase 
opens a question whether we ought not, in the present passage, to 
translate “angels both of authorities and of powers.” The 
“authorities and powers” probably mean the departments of 
nature over which the several angelic orders bear sway. In the 
Book of Jubilees (ed. Charles, p. 5), the highest angels are those 
that stand before the Face, next come the angels of Glory, then 
angels of Winds, of Clouds and Darkness, of Snow, Hail, Frost, 
and so on. 
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IV. 1. Xpictod ody waOdvtos . . . duaptias. Here also & has 
arolavovtos irép tpov: AK LP add izép jpov after rabovtos: 
BC have zaovros only. For duaprias B has dmaprias, and this 
appears to be the reading of the Aethiopic, Vulgate, and Peshito. 

ovv introduces the main lesson to be drawn from iil, 18-22. 
“OrAifeoGa (one of St. Peter’s drag Aeyoueva) is used here in its 
classical poetical sense; cf. Soph. £7. 905, émAilecdar Opdcos. 
“Evvowa (Heb. iv. 12) is an idea, design, or resolve, that of suffering 
with patience. Here, again, Christus Patiens is our troypappos. 
He suffered in the flesh and so must we; of course, dyaoro.odrTes 
or 61a dixaoovvny is implied. But St. Peter goes on to add a very 
remarkable statement about this bodily suffering. It is not only 
Xapis Tapa. Oe (ii. 20), OF Kpetrror (ill. 17), but it also makes the man 
better. ‘For he who hath suffered in the flesh hath ceased from 
sin.” “Om gives the reason for érAicacGe. léravrat is middle, not 
passive ; the meaning is, “he hath ceased to do evil,” not “he hath 
been delivered from the power or guilt of sin.” ‘Awapriéa in 1 Peter 
always means “‘a sinful act.” He that in meekness and fear hath 
endured persecution rather than join in the wicked ways of the 
heathen, can be trusted to do right; temptation has manifestly 
no power over him. St. Peter does not say that our guilt is taken 
away by our sufferings, or that Christ did not suffer for us all, or 
that our sufferings can do us any good, except in so far as they are 
borne for the love of Christ. These points do not here arise. The 
passage is not to be compared with Rom. vi. 7, 6 yap drofavov 
OcdiKaiwrat G aro Tis épaprtias. 

2. eis TO pyKere . . . xpdvov. So that he lives the rest of his 
time in the flesh no longer by the lusts of men, but by the will of 
God.” His 76 gives the result of réravrat dpaprias, cf. Rom. i. 20, 
iv. 18, and other passages. If we take eis ro as “in order that” (cf. 
iil. 7 above), we must couple it with é7A(cacGe, and translate as 
R.V. ‘‘ Arm yourselves with the same mind, that ye no longer should 
live.” The article is used with the same easy correctness as in 
ili. 3. Budoar (used in LXX., not elsewhere in N.T.) is a classical 
verb, but the first aorist (familiar in the proverb Ad@e Budicas) is 
late; the Attic form is Bidvar, see Cobet, ouae Lectiones, p. 576. 
The datives éwuOvpiois, OeAjpare express the rule by which the man 
shapes his life. From this verse it is evident that waety capki, as 
applied to the Christian, rather excludes than suggests the idea 
of death. The prospect of martyrdom is clearly not immediately 
present to the writer’s mind. 

3. dpxetds ydp... kateipydoQar. “For the time past may 
suffice to have wrought the wish of the Gentiles.” After yap 
CKLP have jpiv: s, the Coptic, and Aethiopic, iptv. For the 
construction of dpxeros cf. Anthol.-Graeca, ix. 749, apxerov oivo 
alder Oar kpadinv’ pi) wupt wip Exraye. But a Greek would probably 
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have written dpxerds 6 tapehnvbas Xpovos, OE cnn Va Kareipyao de : 
cf. Isocrates, Paneg. 75 D, ixavos yap 6 apedpvbers (xpdvos), ev @ Te 
Tov devav od yéyoveV ; Hedigads is used, Rom. ix. 19, of the will of 
God ; here, in contrast to that will, it means the wish of heathen 
neighbours who would gladly see the Christians living the same 
kind of life as themselves. Td PovAnpa tov eOvdv is one of the 
phrases relied upon to show that the readers of the Epistle were 
themselves of Gentile birth, but this is not a necessary inference 
from the words. Lax Jews might, and very frequently did, adopt 
the evil ways of the heathen. Possibly St. Peter is thinking of 
passages such as 4 Kings xvii. 8, kal éropevOqnoar tots Sixoudpace TOV 
eOvav. St. Paul uses language which implies that the general 
morality of the Jews was little higher than that of the Gentiles, 
Rom. ii. 21-24, ili. 9-18; Eph. ii. r-3; and ready to hand lie the 
instances of the Herods, Bernice, Drusilla, and the sons of Sceva, 
a chief priest (Acts xix. 14). There is a possibility again that qty 
really belongs to the text ; and if it does, the writer is certainly not 
addressing Gentile Christians only. 

memopeupevous év is a Hebraism. The tense of the participle is 
adapted to that of kareipydo6at, cf. Oavatw6eis, Cworoinfeis in ili. 18. 
*Acédyea in classical Greek means brutality, but is used by later 
writers specially of lasciviousness. ‘The plural means either kinds 
or acts of lasciviousness. OivoddAvyia is found in the LXX. Deut. 
xxi. 20, but not elsewhere in the New Testament. Képo (Rom. 
xiii. 13; Gal. v. 21) were revels, carousals, merry-makings, some- 
times private, sometimes public and religious. Plato regarded them 
with disapproval, as tending to foster the tyrannical licentious 
character, Keep. 573 D, To: pero, Tavra Eopral yeyvovrau rap avTots 
Kal K@LOL Kal Oar«cvat Kal éraipau Kal TO TOLAUTA ToVTG, av av "Epos 
TUpavvos evoov oikOv SiaxvBepva Ta THS Woxns aravta: Theaet. 173 D, 
detrva kal adv aiAntpior KGuor. At such revels the talk seems to 
have turned largely upon ‘‘ Love,” which is the theme of conversa- 
tion in the Symposium. By philosophers and poets such a subject 
might be handled as it is by Socrates and his friends; in other 
cases “ Love” would signify wévénuos "Adpodirn. Even the excel- 
lent Plutarch thought that it was absurd to be squeamish over wine, 
and that it was not only excusable, but a religious duty, to let 
tongues go ; the gods required this compliment to their mythological 
characters. Quaest. Conuiu. Vil. 7s Ei yap aAXore padre oy) 7rov 
Tapa 7OTOV Tpoo7mraict €ov éorl TOUTOLS kal doréov eis TAvTa. To Oecd 
THv wuynv. Among the Romans comissart, comissator, comissatio 
are words which imply debauchery, and carry with them a strong 
moral disapproval (see references in Facciolati). Except in so far 
as they were corrupted by Greek ideas, and this in Imperial times 
is a large exception, the Romans did not regard lust and drunken- 
ness as acts of religious observance. 
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GPepitors eiSwdoAatpetars. ‘‘ Unlawful idolatries.” In Acts x 
28, the only other place where a@éuros occurs in the New Testament, 
it is used by St. Peter of that which is forbidden by the law of 
Moses; and this is probably the meaning here. In classical Greek 
it means “forbidden by us,” by the natural law of reason and 
conscience. ‘This is the sense adopted by R.V., which translates 
‘abominable idolatries.” The question is of importance, because, 
if the meaning is “ unlawful,” St. Peter would seem to be addressing 
Jews, if “abominable,” then Gentiles. Many Jews fell into idolatry, 
like Alexander, the nephew of Philo; and many more would be 
contaminated by conniving at it. See, for a striking example of 
this fact, the magical formula given by Deissmann, Lidelstudien, 
p. 26 sqq., Eng. trans. p. 274, which must have been composed by a 
Jew. Nor need St. Peter be taken to mean that all his readers had 
joined in idol worship. The phrase forms the chief argument of 
those who maintain that the Epistle was directed to Gentile readers. 
But, upon the whole, the most natural supposition is that among the 
Asiatic Christians were both Gentiles and Jews, and that St. Peter 
uses words that touch sometimes one, sometimes the other, some- 
times all alike. 

4. év © EeviLovrar . . . Braodhnpodvres. ‘Wherein they are 
amazed that ye run not with them into the same pool of reckless- 
ness, blaspheming.” °Ev @, “in which thing,” “in which manner 
of life” (é€v doeAyeias xrA.), should be taken with ovytpexovtuv. 
The reason of the amazement is given by the genitive absolute, and 
€evileoOar év tii is hardly a possible construction. Just below, 
iv. 12, the verb is followed by the simple dative. Eevi{ew, which 
properly means “‘to entertain a guest,” is used in later Greek in the 
sense of “‘to astonish”; cf. Acts xvil. 20. This amazement” was 
a fruitful source of persecution. ‘The Christians were compelled to 
stand aloof from all the social pleasures of the world, and the 
Gentiles bitterly resented their puritanism, regarding them as the 
enemies of all joy, and therefore of the human race. An instructive 
passage will be found in Minucius Felix, xii. 

Zuvtpéxeuv expresses the blind haste of the wicked man who rushes 
headlong on his pleasure; cf. Rom. iii. 15, “‘ their feet are swift to 
shed blood.” “*Acwria (Eph. v.18; Tit. i. 6) in Aristotle (Z7h. Wie. 
iv. 1. 3) is opposed to eds, and signifies the utter recklessness in 
expenditure of the dxéAaoros, who has lost all self-control. A good 
instance is to be found in the Prodigal Son. *Avdyvors (not found 
elsewhere in the Greek Bible) means ‘“‘a pouring out,” “‘effusion” ; 
hence any broadening of water, such as an estuary or a marsh, caused 
by the overflow of a river. In Virg. Aen. vi. 107, “tenebrosa palus 
Acheronte refuso,” Heyne explains vefuso by dvayvieros. Kuhl 
refers to Aelian, de an. xvi. 15, and Script. graec. apud Luper. in 
Uarpocr. Suidas, however, gives BAakela, exAvois as synonyms, as 
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if the word had taken a physical meaning, of the pouring out or 
loosening of fibre, hence of ‘‘ dissoluteness.” 

Bracdynpodvres, “blasphemers that they are,” comes with great 
force at the end of the clause, so as to form a strong basis for the 
following words. BAacdypeiy in classical Greek has a weaker and 
a stronger use, of calumniating man or God; the difference lies, not 
in the verb itself, but in the object. In Tit. iii. 2 it means merely 
“to calumniate,” but it is always a stronger word than xaradaXeiv 
or AoWopetvy, and brings out the wickedness of calumny (cf. Rom. 
iii. 8; 1 Cor. iv. 13, x. 30; 1 Tim. i. 20). It is used of@tiemiems 
who reviled our Lord (Matt. xxvii. 39), and in many passages means 
what we call “blasphemy,” contumely against God (Matt. ix. 3, 
xxvi. 65). In the present passage the run of the sense shows that 
it bears this stronger meaning. ‘The charges made by the heathen 
were not only false, but turned the Christian faith into impiety, the 
Christian virtue into vice, and involved a different and blasphemous 
idea of God. 

5. ot droSdcoucr Adyov. ‘But they shall give account to Him 
that is ready to judge quick and dead.” For the sudden vehement 
use of of, compare Rom. iii. 8, dv 70 kpipa evdixdv éort, *Azroduddvat 
Adyov, “to render an account to a master or judge,” “to stand 
trial,” generally with the implication that defence is not easy (Matt. 
xii. 36; Luke xvi. 2; Acts xix. 40; Heb. xiii. 17), is to be dis- 
tinguished from Adyoy aireiy or diddvae (iii. 15 above). “Erotpas: 
the Judge is ready; cf. cwrnpiay éroiunv droxaAvpOjvat, i. 5, and 
nyy'xe just below. The Judge is not here named. Above, i. 17, 
He is the Father; but St. Peter connects the judgment with the 
Revelation of Jesus Christ, i. 13, and with the appearance of the 
Chief Shepherd, v. 4. 

6. cis TodTO yap Kal vekpois ednyyedioOy. “For this is the 
reason why the gospel was preached (not only to living, but) also 
to dead, that, after they had been judged like men in flesh, they 
should live like God in spirit.” Tép introduces an explanation of 
the words immediately preceding. He is ready to judge quick and 
dead ; for soon the living will have heard, and the dead have already 
heard the gospel. ‘Paratus est Judex ; nam euangelio praedicato 
nil nisi finis restat,” Bengel. Ne«pots must be taken in the obvious 
sense of the word ; they were dead at the time when the announce- 
ment was made. Further, it must have the same sense as in C@vras 
kai vexpovs, that is to say, it must include all the dead, not merely 
those who perished in the Flood. EvyyyeAto6y is impersonal ; but, 
if St. Peter had meant that the agent was any other than Christ, 
he must have said so expressly. The difference of tense in kpi0do1, 
for, makes the former verb antecedent in time to the latter, and 
the sense is the same as if St. Peter had written iva xpiOévres fOr. 
Judgment in the flesh is death (cf. the passage from Enoch, quoted 
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on iii. 19 above, where the Deluge is spoken of as a first judgment 
to be followed by a second, ‘‘when the name of the Son of Man 
will be revealed unto them”). Death is that penalty which all 
men alike must pay. Kard has the same force as ini. 15. Thus 
we get a complete antithesis, xpu@ao. answering to f@o1, Kata 
avOpwmovs to kata @edv, capki to mvevpart. Life like God in spirit 
is blessed life ; the object of the preaching was the salvation of the 
dead ; but St. Peter does not say, and probably does not mean, that 
the object was in all cases attained. The idea seems to be that 
God will not judge any man finally till the whole truth has been 
revealed to him. If this interpretation is right, the ‘‘ preaching” 
is the same that was spoken of in ii. 19, but the audience here 
includes all those who had died before the Descent into Hell, 
whether saints or sinners; for, if those who #reiOyoav before the 
Deluge heard the Word, those who were disobedient afterwards 
cannot have been shut out. 

The meaning of the passage has been much debated. Augustine, 
Cyril, Bede, Erasmus, Luther, and others took vexpoi to mean 
“those who were dead in trespasses and sins,” the spiritually dead, 
or more especially the Gentiles (Matt. viii. 22; Eph. ii. 1; Col. 
ii. 13); but it is impossible to suppose that St. Peter used the same 
word twice, almost in the same breath, in two different senses. 
Bengel explained vexpoi of those first Christians who were dead in 
St. Peter’s time, giving the word the sense of “those who are now 
dead.” This explanation was suggested by his belief that it was im- 
possible for Christ to have preached tothe dead. ‘‘Quum corpus in 
morte exuitur, anima uel in malam uel in bonam partem plane figitur. 
Euangelium nulli post mortem praedicatur.” But the same sense 
has been given to vexpot by a number of modern commentators. 
Von Soden thinks that ver. 6 is intended as a comfort, and that 
‘St. Peter is replying to a difficulty indirectly suggested by his words 
in the preceding sentence. God will soon judge both quick and 
dead. “Yes,” the Christian reader might say, “the blasphemer will 
have his recompense. But how will this avail our friends who have 
died in the midst of suffering?” Even for them, the apostle answers, 
the thought of the judgment is full of consolation ; for this is the 
very reason why the gospel was preached to our departed brethren, 
that after death they might have eternal life. This explanation 
makes our passage nearly parallel in sense to 1 Thess. iv. 13-18, 
but a glance at St. Paul’s words in that place will show how differ- 
ently St. Peter must have expressed himself, if this had been his 
meaning. Further, on this hypothesis he would surely have written 
Tois TeOvnKoot OF Tois KEKoUypevols, NOt vexpots. Hofmann gives 
vexpois the same signification, but regards the verse as a word of 
menace, making yap refer to BAacdypotrres of aroddaover Adyov. 
In this case the sense will be, ‘ Let not the blasphemer think that, 
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if he escapes punishment in this life, he has escaped altogether. 
For this is why the gospel was preached to those who are now dead 
in order that (if they listened) they might have eternal life (but if 
they refused to listen, might heap up to themselves further con- 
demnation).” But here we have to make a large and arbitrary 
parenthesis to get the sense which Hofmann desires, and the 
objections to this meaning of vexpots remain. 

In very early times the einyyeAto6y of iv. 6 was distinguished 
from the éxjpuéev of iii. 19 and ascribed not to Christ, but to the 
apostles ; see Hermas, Svm. ix. 16. 5-7; Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 6. 
45, 46. This view was only rendered possible by the impersonality 
of einyyeAto Oy, and is quite fanciful. Further, Hermas, Clement, 
Irenaeus (iv. 22. 1,2), and Ignatius (J/agm. ix. 3) restrict the 
preaching to the just, guided probably by the mention of the 
“saints” in Matt. xxvii. 52. But, as noticed above, the use of 
dzeOycaow in iii. 20 seems clearly to imply that in St. Peter’s 
belief the offer was made to all, though some might reject the 
light in Hades, as many do reject it in this world. 

7. mdvtwy 8é Ts TéMos Hyytkev. “But the end of all things has 
drawn near.” The “but” introduces a new train of thought 
suggested by the mention of the judgment. It has drawn near, 
and there is increased need for watchfulness and prayer. The day 
is near (€rotuny, i. 5 ; dAdyov apti, 1. 6; TO Eroiuws ExovTt, lv. 6; Cf. 
Jas. v. 8; Phil. iv. 5; Apoc. xxii. 12), It is nearer than it was 
(Rom. xii. 11), but it is not imminent (ov« évéorynxev, 2 Thess. ii. 2) ; 
it will not come without warning; men are not to neglect their 
duties, or fall into panic terror. There is a close similarity here 
between St. Peter, Mark xiv. 38 (ypyyopetre-xal rpocevxerOe), and 
Luke xxi. 36 (dypumvetre 8 év wavti xaip@ Sedpevor) For viare cf. 
i. 13, v. 8; 1 Thess. v. 6; Luke xxi. 34. It may be noticed that 
St. Peter says nothing about the signs of the end. Even in 2 Peter, 
where the Parousia is so immediately in question, this subject is not 
touched except in so far as the Mockers (2 Pet. iii. 3) belong to the 
Last Days. Neither the apostle nor his readers can have felt any 
interest in these speculations. They were rife at Thessalonica. 
From the second century onwards, there were repeated attempts to 
fix a date for the end of the world; see Alexandre, Oracula Sibyllina, 
ll. p. 485 sqq. 

8. Thy els éautols dydmnvy exter Exovtes. “ Cherishing love 
which is fervent towards one another.” “Exrevj 1s marked as predi- 
cate by the position of the article. ‘ Amor iam praesupponitur, ut 
sit uehemens praecipitur,” Bengel; cf. i. 22, aAAnAous ayarjoate 
éxtevas. Both there and here Kthl would give éxrevys the sense of 
“persistent.” The easy rapid connexion of the following sentences 
with the imperative by participle and adjective éxovres, piddgevor, 
Siaxovodrres is found also ii. 18-iii. 8 above. “Ayan eis éavrovs (to 
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yourselves = to one another; for this use of the reflexive, which is 
not unclassical, see Blass, p. 169) is the @iAadeAdia of ii. 22. 

ayaa KaddmTer TARGos Gpwaptiav. ‘ Charity covers,” or “atones 
for a multitude of sins.” In Prov. x. 12 the LXX. has picos éye/pe 
veikos, TavTas O€ Tovs py) PiroverkotvTas KaAvmret diria. The sense 
of the Hebrew is, “ Hatred stirreth up strifes, but love covereth all 
transgressions.” St. Peter’s version is nearer to the Hebrew than 
that of the LXX. The meaning of the Hebrew is that, while hatred 
stirs up strife by dragging the faults of others to light, charity covers 
them up and hides them. This, however, can hardly be the sense 
here, and certainly cannot be in Jas. v. 20, 6 érurtpéas dpyaptwAov 
ex Advis 6000 attod coca Wuyxiv éx Pavdrov, Kal kahiwer ARBs 
dpaptiov. In this latter passage ‘‘ cover” must signify “cover from 
the sight of God,” “make atonement for,”—a sense Suggested by 
Ps; Xxxi. (xxxil.), I, pLaKapLot Ov apeOnoav at Gvopiae kal dv érexadv- 
pFycav ai dpaptia, and other passages where the verb A7/é is used 
(see Cheyne, /sazah, ii. p. 210, 2.) ; and this appears to be the meaning 
of St. Peter also. The love of Christ covers sins (Luke vii. 47) ; 
and love of the brethren, flowing as it does from the love of Christ, 
may be regarded as a kind of secondary atonement. Brother 
becomes a Christ to brother, and, in so far as he renews the great 
Sacrifice, becomes a partaker in its effects and a channel through 
which the effects are made operative for others. If there is any 
connexion here between St. James and St. Peter, it is clear that the 
former is the borrower, for the connexion of his phrase with the 
verse of Proverbs can only be made clear by taking the phrase of 
the latter asa help. If St. Peter had not first written dydy xadvrret 
TAGs dpaptiav, St. James never could have said that he who con- 
verteth a sinner xaAvwer TANOos dpapriav. 

9. piAdgevor. By hospitality is not meant the giving of feasts, 
but the reception, entertainment, and relief of travellers. Inns 
were rare and little used, though we read of them in two passages 
of St. Luke’s Gospel, 11. 7, x. 34. The entertainment of strangers 
was specially enjoined by our Lord (Matt. xxv. 35). It was to be 
practised without asking questions, for thus angels might be enter- 
tained unawares (Heb. xiii. 2); but became a stringent obligation 
in the case of brethren, especially if they were travelling on the 
affairs of the Church (Acts x. 6, xxi. 16), and injunctions to hospi- 
tality are frequent (Rom. xii. 13; 1 Tim. iii. 2, v. 10; Tit. i. 8; 

3 John 5). Indeed, without a liberal practice of this virtue, the 
Beiooes of the Church would have been impossible. 

10. éxactos Kabus edaBe xdpropo.. ‘“‘As each hath received a 
gift ministering it to one another.” St. Peter does not speak of 
miraculous xapiopata, of healings, or miracles, or prophecy, or 
discerning of spirits, or tongues, or interpretations (1 Cor. xii. 9, 10). 
Throughout the Epistle he lets fall no word to show that these 
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extraordinary gifts of the Spirit existed among the Diaspora, or that 
he himself attached any importance to them. Here, where the 
injunction to hospitality so closely precedes, it would seem that 
money, the means of hospitality, is regarded as a xdpicpa. 

oikovépot. St. Paul uses “steward” of himself (1 Cor. iv. 1), 
and of the Bishop (Tit. i. 7). Here every Christian is a steward. 
There may be a reference to Matt. xxiv. 45, where, as here, the 
mention of the good steward follows immediately on that of the 
Second Coming. For zouxiAys see note on i. 6. Xdpis is here 
the bounty of God, of which the xapéopara are the component 
arts. 
; 11. ed Tis Aadet, ds Adyra Ocod. “If any man speak, speaking as 
the oracles of God.” The article is omitted, as with ypady, i. 6 ; 
but, if it be thought necessary to mark the omission, we may 
translate “‘as oracles of God speak,” that is to say, “as Scripture 
speaks,” with sincerity and gravity. The Christian’s talk is to be 
modelled on the Bible. The verb Aadcivy might be used of speaking 
with tongues or of prophecy (1 Cor. xiv. 2, 4), but not without a 
defining addition. Words reveal the character, and should always 
be “words of grace,” whether addressed to the heathen (the droAoyla 
of iii. 15) or to the brethren. We may compare Jas. iii. ; Matt. 
xii. 37. Adyua means Scripture. The word originally signifies 
“oracles,” and was borrowed from Greek heathenism by Jews and 
Christians. Ta Adywa sometimes means specially the Ten Com- 
mandments (Aristeas in Eus. Praep. Eu. viii. 9. 27; Acts vil. 38 ; 
Philo in Eus.  £. ii. 18. 5; Basil, de S. S. xiii. 30). Philo, how- 
ever, uses Adya Or xpyopot of all the writings of Moses, the only 
portion of Scripture of which he expressly treats. Oix dyvod pev 
ovv, Os TdvTa eiot xpnopol, doa ev Tals iepats BiBAois yéyparrat, 
xpyobevres dv adrov—immediately after this he employs the word 
Adyia, Vita Mosis, ii. 23 (i. 163). In the De Praemits et Poents, 1 
(ii. 408), he says that there were three species of “the Adya given 
by the prophet Moses,” the cosmogonical, the historical, and the 
legislative. When he speaks of “‘the Adyia given by the prophet 
Moses,” he implies that there were other Adyia given by other 
prophets, and as he expressly applies the word “oracles” to the 
narrative portions of Scripture, it would seem that the Aoya in his 
view include the whole Hebrew Bible. Though he deals at large 
only with the Mosaic books, he quotes freely from the historical 
books, from Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Hosea, Jonah, 
Zechariah. In Rom. iii. 2; Heb. v. 12, ra Aoyia means the Hebrew 
Bible. As Christian writings gained currency and authority the 
same title was extended to them ; see Clem. Rom. xiii., xix., liii., 
Ixii., and 2 Clem. xiii. When Polycarp speaks of ra Adyia Tod Kupiov 
as including the history of the Resurrection (Phil. vii.), he means 
the Gospels, and embraces under the term not only the words of 
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our Lord, but the narrative; and there can be little doubt that 
Adyva Kupiaxd was used in the same sense by Papias (Eus. 1. Z£. iii. 
39. 1, 16). Ephrem Syrus, according to Photius, divided the New 
Testament into Kvpiaxa Adywa and dzrocrodKd. Kypvypara, and it is 
probable that all the earlier writers restricted Adyia to the Gospels. 
Eusebius, however, uses 76 Acy.ov of a historical passage in Acts 
(Z. £. ii. 10. 1), and in his time the word denotes all Holy Scripture, 
Jewish or Christian. Socrates (#. £. ili. 20) calls the prophecy 
that not one stone of the temple should~be left upon another 76 
tov Xpiorod Adyiov, the “oracle,” or “prediction” of Christ. This 
is an unusual but quite proper use of the word. The meaning of 
Adyta has been much disputed: the reader may consult Heinichen’s 
note on Eus. Z £. ili. 19. 15; Lightfoot, Zssays on Supernatural 
Religion, p. 172 sqq.; Salmon, /utroduction to the New Testament, 
p- 98 sqq.; Weiss, Lehrbuch der Einleitung, pp. 486 sqq., 492 sqq., 
and the Introductions generally. 

The R.V. translates our passage, “If any man speak, speaking 
as it were oracles of God,” taking Adyva as accusative; and many 
commentators follow Bengel in this mode of explaining the words. 
There are, however, serious objections to this rendering. In the 
first place, we must give different senses to ws after duaxovodyres and 
aiter AaAe?: in the former case it will represent w¢, in the latter 
guast or tanguam. But, further, what tolerable sense can be 
gathered from the words “‘as it were oracles of God”? Dean 
Alford, who follows the same construction as R.V., thinks that the 
admonition is addressed to the prophet, and that what St. Peter 
means is that the prophet “is to speak what he does speak as 
God's sayings (oracles), not as his own.” But AadAety alone cannot 
signify AaActy év rvevuart, and who would exhort a prophet to speak 
as if his utterances were not his own, when this is the very essence 
of all prophecy? Or, if it be supposed that the teacher is meant, 
how could he be recommended to speak quasi-oracles? It is the 
very thing that a teacher ought to avoid. 

el tis Staxover. All Christians are “ministers,” as was the Son 
of Man (Matt. xx. 28, xxiii. 11). They are to render their services 
not by way of patronage, with any show or feeling of superiority, 
but ‘“‘as of strength which God supplies,” with humble acknow- 
ledgment that all their power of doing good is given by God. js is 
in Attic attraction; other instances will be found in Bruder. 

iva év maou SofdLntar 6 Oeds Bid “Inood Xprotod. On the apostolic 
doxologies (Gal. i. 5; Rom. xi. 36, xvi. 27; Phil. iv. 20; Eph. iii. 
peel. 1..27;-vi- 16; 2 ‘Tim. iv. 18; Heb. xili..215.1 Pet. iv. 
tee. tts 2 Pet. mi. 18; Jude 25; Apoc. 1. 6, v.. 13, vil. 12), see 
Westcott, Hebrews, p. 464; Bingham, xiv. 2.1; Hooker, Zecl. Pol. 
v. 42. 7. Glory is given to God “through Christ” in three (Rom. 
xvi. 273; 1 Pet. iv. 11; Jude 25; so also in Clem. Rom. lviii.). In 
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later times this became an Arian watchword ; see Basil, de S. S.i. 3; 
Socrates, i. 21 ; Theodoret, ii. 23. 

€ éotw 4 86fa. The collocation of the words is rightly considered 
by Hofmann and von Soden to show that the doxology is addressed 
to Christ, as are those in 2 Tim. iv. 18; 2 Pet. m1. 18; Apoc. 16, 
It is hardly to be supposed that any serious writer would lay himself 
open to misunderstanding on so grave a point, when by merely 
throwing back the words 61a “Inoot Xpiorod he could have prevented 
all possibility of mistake. The same remark will apply to Heb. xiii. 
20, 21. The Christian doxologies, except that in 2 Pet. iii. 18 (for 
the Jewish form see i. 3), end with Amen. Our Lord used this 
word, in a manner peculiar to Himself, to affirm His own utterances, 
not those of another person; and this usage was adopted by the 
Church. See Dalman, [Vorte Jesu, p. 185. Dr. Chase says that 
the addition of Amen marks the formula as liturgical, Zhe Lord’s 
LIrayer in the Early Church, p. 170. 

12. ph fevieobe . . . Gs §evou Sutv cupPatvovtos. “Be not 
amazed by the fiery trial in your midst, since it is sent to prove 
you, as though some amazing thing were happening to you.” 
IIvpwors is used Apoc. xviii. 9, 18, of the conflagration which 
devours Babylon. Here, however, the allusion is to the fire by 
which gold is tested, and the word is probably taken from Prov. 
XXVil. 21, dokipiov dpyupiw Kal ypvod tipwors: cf. Ps. xvi. (xvii) 3, 
éripwoas. Seei. 7 above. What St. Peter desires to bring out is 
not so much the fierceness of the heat and the pain, as the refining 
power of fire. ‘Trial by fire” would perhaps be a better transla- 
tion than “fiery trial.” On €evilerfar see iv. 4. The participle 
y-vopevy without article is adverbial. 

18. xatpere. Even now the Christian may rejoice in the thought 
that he is a partaker in the sufferings of his Master ; but dyaAA/aors, 
exultation, rapture, is reserved for the Revelation. Compare i. 6-9. 
“Partake in suffering” is a phrase which seems to imply that the 
Christian not only suffers like Christ, but that his sufferings produce 
in their degree the same result as Christ’s. The same thought, as 
von Soden points out, is involved in the section iii. 17—1v. 6. 

14. ci dvedifeoOe ev dvopati Xpiorod paxdpio. “If ye are re- 
proached in (in the matter of, for, or, possibly, by) the Name of 
Christ, blessed are ye.” There is a striking resemblance here to 
Matt. v. 11, 12, pakapiol éore drav dvediowor tpas Kal dudgwor, Kat 
elrwot av movypov Kal jpav Wevdopevor Evexev en0d. Xaipere Kat 
ayad\aobe. For paxdpio see note on ili, 14. This is the only 
passage in the New Testament where 6voya Xpiorod occurs. _Else- 
where we find dvoya Kupiov, Incod, Inoet Xpiorod, rod Kupiov “Incod 
Xpisrod, rod Kupiov “Inood, rod Kupiov jay “Invot Xpicrod. St. Peter 
constantly uses ‘‘Christ” alone; but there is a special reason for 
his doing so here, where he is leading up to “Christian.” Suffering 
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for the Name is a common phrase, cf. Matt. xix. 29; Acts v. 41, 
ix. 16, xxi. 13. The most serious and pressing form of suffering as 
yet is reproach, not imprisonment or death, cf. il. 12. 

Sti 73 THs Bdéys . . . dvataterar. “ Because the Spirit of glory 
and of God resteth upon you.” ‘The phrase is from Ps. xi. 2, cat 
dvaravetat er avtov mvevpa Tov @eov. ‘The article is repeated with 
great emphasis, “the Spirit of glory, yes, the Spirit of God.” He 
is the Spirit who enables us to glorify God through suffering. He 
rests upon the Christian as the Shechinah rested on the tabernacle, 
and brings a foretaste (cf. xapa@ dedofacpévy, i. 8) of that glory which 
is fully given at the Revelation. The Spirit of glory is a spirit of 
power ; through this power the conduct of the Christian puts his 
adversaries to shame (ili. 16), and his words are unanswerable. 
Aoéa is here selected as the attribute of the Spirit, because of the 
preceding ovedifeoGe: the Spirit turns reproach into glory. St. 
Peter cannot mean ‘‘ the temper of glory and of God”; see note on 
ili. 4. Here, as elsewhere, by Spirit he means spiritual being or ghost. 
How he would, if challenged on the point, have distinguished the 
Ghost (i. 2), the Ghost of Christ (i. 11), the Ghost of God, is not 
easy to say, but we must allow the chain of later belief its due 
weight. 

15. Gs goveds,  KAenTHS, 7 KakoTrOLds, 7 Ws aANOTPLOETICKOTOS. 
** As a murderer, or a thief, or an evil-doer, or as meddling with 
things forbidden.” Ildcyew is simply “to suffer”; the verb does 
not define the nature of the suffering, nor the manner, whether by 
legal process or otherwise, in which it is inflicted. ®oveds, a 
murderer, in the ordinary sense of the word. We are not to dis- 
cern here an allusion to the charges of child-slaying and canni- 
balism brought against Christians at a later date. A Christian 
might quite well be guilty of murder. The times were wild, and 
conversions must often have been imperfect. According to 
Apollonius, one Alexander, a. Montanist, was cond_.uned for 
brigandage (Eus. #. £. v. 18. 9). Clement of Alexandria tells of 
a favourite disciple of St. John who became captain of a band of 
robbers; Ayotapxos Hv Piadtaros, puampovwratos, yxadeTwraTOs, 
Q. D. S. 42. There were men in the Apostolic Church who had 
been «Aéwrat, and were still in danger of falling back into evil ways, 
see 1 Cor. vi. 10; Eph. iv. 28. For xaxozroids see note on ii. 12. 

dAXotpioeriocxoros is a word not found elsewhere, and probably 
coined by St. Peter. How easily it could be formed is shown by 
the passage quoted by Zahn from Epictetus, iil. 22. 97, od yap ra 
GAXOTpia ToAUTpaypovel (6 KuViKds), Orav Ta GvOpdmiva érioxoTH. The 
exact meaning is not certain, but, as the compound must signify 
“one who busies himself about 7a ddAdrpia,” we can classify and 
compare the different senses which are possible. 

1. dAAdrpios may mean “that which belongs to another,” and 
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has been supposed to refer (a) to other people’s money,—hence 
the Vulgate has adienorum appetitor ; Calvin and Beza, alent cupidus. 
But ézicxoros can hardly mean “one who covets,’—(d) to other 
people’s affairs generally. ‘Thus in Tertullian, Scorpzace, 12, the 
old Latin version has alient speculator; A.V. “a busybody”; R.V. 
‘a meddler in other men’s matters.” In this way we get a tenable 
sense for éioxozros, but meddlesomeness seems a trivial offence to 
be ranked in such a list as that given here. Yet roAvmpaypoovvy — 
was regarded as a high social misdemeanour, and a Christian might 
give great offence by ill-timed protests against common social 
customs, such as the use of garlands, or of ‘meat offered to idols ” 
at dinner parties. ‘The word might even be so understood as to 
convey a reproof of all needless defiance of paganism, such as that 
of the Christian who would strike with his stick the statue of a god 
in the open market-place ; see Origen, contra Celsum, vil. 36, 62, 
Vill. 35, 38, 39, 41; Minucius Felix, 8; Tert. de J@o, pee 
uxorem, ii. 5 ; Prudentius, wepi ore. 11. 130. The Church always 
discouraged these extravagances of zeal. 

2. dAAdTpios may also mean that which is “foreign to a man’s 
character,” and from this point of view, again, two different explana- 
tions are possible. (a) The Christian may here be warned against 
conduct which “does not befit him as a citizen.” “AdAotpiompayetv 
(see Liddell and Scott) was used like roAvrpayyoveiv in a political 
sense (=zouas res moliri). It is just possible that St. Peter is here 
admonishing his readers against sedition, and repeating in another 
form the advice given above, ii. 13. 

Under this head will fall the explanation given by Professor 
Ramsay (Church in the Roman Empire, pp. 293 note, 348 note), 
who thinks “that the word refers to the charge of tampering with 
family relationships, causing disunion and discord, rousing discon- 
tent and disobedience, and so on.” 

(6) But it seems best to understand dAddrpuos as referring to 
things “which do not befit a Christian.” The word is constantly 
used in the LXX. for “outlandish,” “ unlawful,” “heathen,” thus 
we have @eot aAdrpioe frequently ; wdp aAddrpiov, Lev. x. 1; Num. 
iil. 4; €d€opara dAXorpia, Sir. xl. 29; cf. Justin, Zrypho, 30, a éorw 
dAXoTpia THS OeoreBcias tod @eot. There were many trades which 
the heathen themselves regarded as disgraceful, those of the /anzs/a, 
the Zeno, the histrio, and so on. Almost all trades were intimately 
allied with heathenism ; every object might be adorned with images 
of gods (Tert. de Jdol. 3). A Christian might even be a mathe- 
maticus (Tert. de dol. 9): indeed there were innumerable ways in 
which he might be drawn into the gravest inconsistencies, and 
many so-called Christians lived half-heathen lives, as we learn 
from Hermas and Tertullian. Such conformity to heathen customs 
would bring upon the Christian the charge of hypocrisy or cowardice, 
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and this charge carries with it penalties which the pagans would 
take delight in making as severe as possible. 

it will be observed that the meanings given under (2) are not 
mutually exclusive and may possibly all be right. The repetition 
of ws before a\Xotpioerioxomos seems to show that St. Peter is not 
adding another offence, but summing up all possible offences in a 
comprehensive e¢ cetera. ‘‘ Neither as murderer, nor thief, nor evil- 
doer generally, nor, in a word, as a bad Christian.” The movement 
of thought is from particular to general, from special crimes to all 
lawlessness and immorality, and from this again to all actions for- 
bidden by the still wider rule of the faith. 

16. ei S€ ws Xprotravds. “But if he suffers as a Christian, let 
him not be ashamed.” _ & has xpyotiavds, B xpeoriavds. Possibly 
we might translate “as a Chrisitte,” or “as a Chrestian,” for it may 
be that St. Peter uses the word here as a nickname given to the 
“brethren” by Gentile scorn. If it had been in common use 
among the members of the Church, St. Paul could hardly have 
avoided some reference to the fact in 1 Cor. i. 13. The name 
Christian was first given to the brethren at Antioch (Acts xi. 26), 
probably at the time when St. Luke notices its emergence, during 
the year which St. Paul spent in that city (about a.p. 43). A 
Gentile Church had been formed there by Barnabas and Paul; this 
new development would excite attention, and the word was coined 
probably by the Gentile Antiochenes who were notorious for their 
factions, biting tongues, and ingenuity in framing party epithets. 
The Jewish nickname for the disciples of Christ was Nalwpatou 
(Acts xxiv. 5). The word Christian is of Latin formation; it is 
made upon the analogy of many party names which appeared 
during the civil wars, Sullani, Mariani, Caesariani, Pompeiani, and 
so on. But this Roman fashion had been caught up by the 
Greeks ; thus in the Gospels we find “Hpwé:avol. St. Luke’s words, 
“the disciples were first called Christians at Antioch,” imply that 
the name rapidly became current, and it was used by Agrippa 
(Acts xxvi. 28). By A.D. 64 it was in the mouth of the populace in 
Rome (Tac. Azz. xv. 44; Suet. /Vero, 16), and possibly it is to be 
found among some mutilated and obscure words scribbled on a 
wall in Pompeii before A.D. 79 (a facsimile of them will be found 
in Aubé, Histoire de l’Eglise, 1. p. 417). By the time of Ignatius 
it had been completely accepted by the Church (Eph. xi. 14; 
Rom. iii. ; Polycarp, vii.). Either it had lost its original reproach, 
as has been the case with many other nicknames, such as Whig 
and Tory, or it was embraced for the very reason that it had not 
lost it. 

The true original form of the nickname is doubtful. Professor 
Blass, following the authority of the Sinaitic MS. (which gives the 
same spelling in both passages of Acts and here), thinks that it 
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was Chrestianus. Chrestus (Good) was a proper name familiar to 
Gentile ears (it is found thirteen times in the Corpus Znscriptionum 
Atticarum, and in Suetonius, Claudius, 25, we find “impulsore 
Chresto”), while Christus was an unknown word. Chrestianus was 
certainly in common use among the Gentiles (Justin, Aol. i. 55; 
Tert. Apol. 3), but Tertullian implies that this form was not 
universal. Lactantius (Z, D. i. 4) ascribes it to ignorance, but this 
does not touch the point. It is very possible that Professor Blass is 
right ; at the same time it should be observed that the difference of 
sound between Xpiotiavos, Xpyotiavds, and Xpeoriavds (the reading 
of B) would be imperceptible, and that the two latter spellings may 
be merely instances of Etacism. ‘Theories have been built upon 
this interesting word affecting both the date of 1 Peter and the 
historical character of Acts. It has been found possible to main- 
tain that the term “ Christian” originated in Rome not before the 
time of Trajan. The reader will find the literature on the subject 
given in the article on Christian in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. 

py aicxuveoOw. If St. Peter had been preparing his readers for 
martyrdom he must have used much stronger language; cf. Heb. 
x. 38, 39, Xl. 35-37, xii. 4. The sufferings which a Christian 
may have to undergo do not, as a rule, extend beyond reproach 
and insult (dvediZeoor), or cause any worse trial than false shame 
and moral cowardice, which, though grave sins, do not need to be 
dwelt upon. : 

Sofalérw dé tov Oedv ev Ta dvdpatt TovTw. “ But let him glorify 
God in this name (the name of Christian).” K LP, other later MSS., 
and Theophylact have év 7@ pépe. rovTw (cf. 2 Cor. ili. 10, ix. 3). 
Hence A.V. and some commentators translate ‘on this behalf.” 
But the true reading is no doubt évémar, and dévoza can only be 
rendered “name.” In Mark ix. 41 the R.V. translates ev ovopare 
dtu Xpicrod éore, “because ye are Christ’s,” but the A.V. correctly 
has “in my name because ye belong to Christ.” ‘There is no other 
passage in the New Testament where dvoya can mean “ reason” or 
“account,” nor does the word appear to possess this sense in 
Greek. In Latin hoc nomine (a phrase derived from the names or 
headings in a ledger) sometimes means “on this account”; but we 
must not confuse the idioms of the two languages without authority. 

dofalerw is in strong antithesis to aicyuvérOw as ddéa to dveidos 
just above. It is for this purpose that the Spirit of glory rests upon 
the Christian. For the union of glory and suffering cf. i. t1. 

17. dt. 6 Katpds. “For it is the time appointed for the judg- 
ment to begin with the household of God.” It is best to supp.y 
simply éori: after the neuter verb the article may be used with a 
definite predicate, cf. Matt. xxvi. 53, ef od ef 6 Xpiords, 6 vids Tod 
@cod, and Mark xiii. 33, otk oidare yap wore 6 Kaipos eorw. Kpipa 
is used here in the sense of xptous, cf. Acts xxiv. 25 ; Heb. vi. 2; 
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Apoc. xx. 4. Verbals in -wa and -ots not infrequently interchange 
meanings, for instance dys and dpaya. The oikos @eod is not quite 
the same as the oikos mvevyartixds of ii. 15. What St. Peter means 
here is the household or family, Christians considered not as living 
stones, but as stewards, ministers, servants. But why does he say 
that judgment begins with or from the household of God? 
Perhaps he is thinking of the parable of the Pounds (Luke xix.), 
where, after the good and bad servants have been dealt with, 
sentence is pronounced upon “the enemies.” There is no 
apparent reference to a First and Second Resurrection (1 Thess. 
iv. 173 1 Cor. xv. 23; Apoc. xx. 4,5). Alford finds a reference 
to Jer. xxv. 15 sqq.; Zeph. i. i, and other passages where the 
prophet sees the day of the Lord coming first to Jerusalem, and 
then passing on in a widening circle to the whole earth. But none 
of these passages expresses distinctly the idea that the chosen people 
will be judged first and the heathen afterwards. The meaning 
appears to be that the sufferings of the Christians are the actual 
beginning of the final judgment ; so Bengel says, “‘ Unum idemque 
est ludicium a tempore euangelii per apostolos praedicati usque ad 
ijudicium extremum.” Thus the or with which the verse begins 
seems to introduce a second reason for steadfastness. ‘The first lies 
in doga¢érw: the second is that this z’pwors is the immediate pre- 
liminary to salvation or deliverance. Hence they may commit 
their souls to God in unshaken confidence. Thus the words of 
menace are parenthetical and secondary. Kuhl thinks that the 
' amevGodvres, here and in ii. 8, are the Jews whom the apostle judges 
more severely than the heathen, supposing that ii, 11, 12, iil. 
14-16 refer especially to the latter. But we have a similar flash 
of denunciation in ot droddcover Acyov, iv. 5, which certainly is 
pointed at the heathen. 

18. ei 6 BSixacos. See iii. 12, 14. To St. Peter as to Clement 
of Alexandria, Strom. vi. 6. 47; dikatos Suxalov Kabd dikavos éorw od 
Siapepe. Christian righteousness “exceeds” that of Jews (Matt. 
v. 20), but is essentially of the same character. The righteous is 
‘hardly saved ”” because he “comes out of much tribulation,” Apoc. 
vii. 14. If they have been safely led through this ordeal the final 
judgment brings not dread but éyaAX/acrs (iv. 13). The words are 
from the LXX. version of Prov. xi. 31. The Hebrew original is, 
“Behold, the righteous shall be recompensed in the earth: how 
much more the wicked and the sinner.” 

19. dote kai. The words pick up the thread ot consolation, 
which has been tangled for a moment by the sudden thought of the 
sinners and their doom. There is some question whether the xo 
should be taken with of racyovres or with rapatribécbwoar, but the 
latter course seems the better. Translate, “ Wherefore also let them 
that suffer commit.” The imperative introduces a new injunction. 
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Let them not only glorify, but also trust God. For xara 7a OeAnpa 
Tov @eod, cf. ill, 7. Tlucr@ xriory, “to a faithful Creator,” may be a 
reminiscence of the prayer of Jonathan in 2 Macc. i. 24, which 
begins, Kvpue, Kvpte 6 @eos, 0 wavtwv ktictys. The epithet miords is 
selected, because of the trust implied in zapariécbwoay, the title 
Creator, because it involves power which is able, and love which is 
willing to guard His creatures. That St. Peter, speaking to 
Christians, should have here given this name to God, instead of 
Father or Saviour, shows in a striking way how deeply the Old 
Testament atfected his thoughts. The word xtiorys does not occur 
elsewhere in the New Testament, but is used of God, not only by 
Philo, de Somn. i. 16 (i. 634), but by. Clement of Rome, xix. 2; 
Aristides, Afology, xv., xvil.; and Clement of Alexandria, Dindorf, 
vol. iil. p. 507. The love of God displayed in creation is used by 
St. Paul as an argument in addresses to heathen, Acts xiv. 15, 
xvil. 25 ; cf. also Rom. i. 20; but the nearest parallel to St. Peter’s 
phrase will be found in the Sermon on the Mount, Matt. vi. 26 sqq. 
tmapatibécOwoav. ‘Let them commit their souls,” or rather 
“deposit them in safe keeping.” Cf. Ps. xxx. (xxxi.) 5, eis xetpds oou 
Trapabycopat TO mvedp.a pov: Luke xxiii. 46. ILaparifeoar is used in 
the classics of giving one’s money into the safe keeping of a friend. 
In days when there. were no banks this was constantly done by 
people going on a long journey, and such a deposit (rapaOy«n, 
mapakatabykyn) was regarded as entailing a peculiarly sacred obliga- 
tion, which none could violate or think of violating without the 
deepest guilt. See the story of Glaucus, son of Epicydes, Herod. 
vi. 86. The use of the verb is illustrated by Acts xiv. 23, rapéGevro 
avrovs TO Kupi eis Ov remurrevKecay : XX. 32, TapariPepar twas TO 
@cS: 1 Tim. i. 18, ravrnv tiv wapayycAlay raparivewal cov: 2 Tim. 
il. 2, radra wapdOov mictois avOpwrois: in the last passage the de- 
positaries are to be zuoroé, “‘ trusty,” and probably in the first eis 
ov memarevKetcay is “on whom they had trusted.” The noun 
mapaOyxn is found 1 Tim. vi. 20; 2 Tim. i. 12, 143 in all these 
places wapaxatraOyn«y occurs as a variant. ; 

év dyaQorouia. Well-doing, diligent obedience in the midst of 
suffering is the sign of trust. St. Peter does not seem to be 
thinking of Quietism, but his words form a barrier against that form 
of error. 

V.1. mpecButépous otv év Guiv mapakaho. ‘The presbyters 
therefore among you I exhort.” The reading here given is that of 
AB, which is followed by the great textual critics; K LP and 
other authorities omit ody: N has zpeaBurepovs odv tods év tpi: 
Kk LP, the bulk of the later MSS., the Vulgate, Coptic, and Syriac, 
and some Fathers have zpecBurépovs rods év tuiv. It seems highly 
doubtful whether we should read ody, or rovs, or otv tovs. Odv 
introduces some special applications of the general exhortation just 
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given. The omission of the article appears to have no significance. 
If it is to be insisted upon, the translation will be ‘I exhort 
presbyters,” “such as are presbyters.” It has been so pressed as to 
give the meaning “ presbyters, if there are any”; and so to imply a 
doubt in St. Peter’s mind whether these officials existed in all the 
Churches addressed; but this, as von Soden points out, is im- 
possible in view of ili. 1, where yvvatkes cannot mean “ wives, if 
there are any.” It seems evident from the words which follow that 
these personages possessed considerable authority, and were in the 
proper sense of the word officials. Age is still a general qualifica- 
tion for the office ; the original sense of elder is not quite extinct. 
But apeoBurepos is distinctly used not only as an official designation, 
but as a personal title (here and in 2 and 3 John), and it is better to 
mark this fact by translating it presbyter or priest, just as it is 
better to render éziocxomos by bishop in Philippians or the Pastoral 
Epistles, but by overseer in Acts and 1 Peter. 

We read of presbyters at Jerusalem, Acts xi. 30; they were 
ordained kar’ éxkXyotav by Paul and Barnabas on the First Mission 
Journey, Acts xiv. 23; and they existed at Ephesus, Acts xx. 17, 
Presbyters receive the money brought from Antioch to Jerusalem 
by Barnabas and Saul, Acts xi. 30; apostles, presbyters, and 
brethren form the Council of Jerusalem, Acts xv. 23; the 
presbyters form so important a part of the Council that the Decree 
was attributed to apostles and presbyters alone, Acts xvi. 4. 
Presbyters of Ephesus were summoned to Miletus by St. Paul as 
representatives of their Church, Acts xx. 17; they knew the 
apostle’s doctrine, zd7d. 21; were his natural defenders, 7é7d. 26, 
34; had been made “ overseers ” over the flock by the Holy Ghost 
to “shepherd ” the Church, zézd. 28 ; with a special view to keeping 
out erroneous doctrines; the “shepherd” is to resist the “ wolf,” 
ibid. 29. 

In these passages the presbyter appears as treasurer, member of 
the Church parliament, ambassador, shepherd ; as teacher, as exer- 
cising some kind of authority in faith and discipline, as deriving 
his power from the Holy Ghost, as ordained (yeporoveiv) by the 
apostles; and we gather also that there were as a rule many 
presbyters in each Church. _ 

On the other hand, in the Gentile Church of Antioch, about the 
year 45 A.D., prophets and teachers (it has been supposed on the 
insufficient ground of the repeated re that Barnabas, Symeon, and 
Lucius belong to the former class, Manaen and Saul to the latter) 
minister (Aetoupyoter) to the Lord, and receive a special mandate 
from the Holy Ghost to set apart (4opifev) Barnabas and Saul for 
mission work, Acts xili. 1-3. But neither this passage (see Intro- 
duction, p. 44) nor Acts xv. 32 forms an exception to the statement 
that in Acts the prophet is one who sees visions, utters predictions, 
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or delivers to the Church special revealed and occasional mandates, 
and whose province is entirely distinct from that of the presbyter. 

In James, 1 Peter, the Johannine Epistles, and the Apocalypse 
the presbyter appears to hold the same position as in Acts. In 
James he is called in by the sick that he may pray over them and 
anoint them, v. 14; in the Apocalypse four and twenty presbyters 
sit round the throne, as in later times we find them sitting in a 
semicircle round the altar. In the Pauline Epistles the presbyter 
is not mentioned except in 1 Timothy and Titus, when he is 
identified with the bishop, and teaching is one of his functions, 
1.Tim. iii. 2; Tit. i.9. The bishop appears also with the deacon 
in the address of Philippians, but the presbyter is not mentioned in 
that Epistle. 

IIpexBirepos is a familiar official designation among the Jews, 
and denotes a member of the local BovdAy or cvvédpiov which ad- 
ministered the local affairs of towns or villages, and acted in 
particular as a judicial body (Deut. xix. 12; Judg. vili. 14; Matt. 
x. 17). Such local courts existed throughout the country of the 
Jews, and consisted usually of at least seven elders with two 
Levites to act as officers. Some of the seven were priests (Schiirer, 
Jewish People in Time of Jesus Christ, Eng. trans. ii. 1, p. 150 Sqq.). 
Smaller ovvédpia were subordinate to larger, and after the Greek 
period (it is doubtful to what extent before) all were subject to the 
great Sanhedrin of Jerusalem, which consisted of seventy-one 
members, elected by co-optation, and admitted to office by the 
laying on of hands. The designation elder belonged in a general 
way to every member (1 Macc. vii. 33) as one of the yepovota 
(2 Macc. i. 10), but a distinction is made between dpyxiepets, 
ypopparets, and rpeoBvtepor (Gospels and Acts passim). Those who 
were neither members of the high priest’s family nor professional 
lawyers were simply elders, under which name both priests and 
laymen might be included (Schiirer, ii. 1. 165 sqq.). 

The Elders of the local Sanhedrin were also elders of the 
synagogue (Schiirer, ii. 2. 58). As such they had exclusive direction 
of all religious matters, and possessed the power of excommunica- 
tion. But they did not in their official capacity take any part in 
public worship. In the synagogue no special officer was appointed 
to preach, pray, or read the Scriptures. The lessons were fixed, and 
the prayers were written, but any member of the congregation might 
officiate with the permission of the dpxiovvaywyos, who as a rule 
was an elder. 

Schiirer notices (ii. 2. 249) that in inscriptions belonging to the 
Diaspora, though we find yepovordpxys and dpxwy used as personal 
titles, ampeoBvrepos is never so employed. For pagan usage, see 
Deissmann, s.v. 

The designation elder or presbyter, which, unless Acts is a | 
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romance, is certainly many years older than bishop, is generally 
supposed with sufficient reason to have passed over from the 
synagogue to the Church. It does not follow that the offices were 
identical in the Church and in the synagogue. Indeed the passages 
cited above show that the Christian presbyter was not only an 
administrative, but also a spiritual officer. The circumstances of 
the Church would make this change inevitable. The new congrega- 
tions would require to be instructed not only in the gospel, but in 
the whole Bible, and this duty would need to be assigned to muoroi 
av@pwrot. Further, instruction was the preliminary to baptism, 
that is to say, to admission into the community; here there was a 
most important difference between synagogue and church, and 
none but a highly trusted person could be allowed to confer the 
Christian franchise. We are not directly informed whether the 
presbyter actually officiated in public worship. Since the publica- 
tion of the Doctrine of the Twelve Apostles in 1883, there has been 
a tendency to suppose that this was the function of the prophet. 
But, on the other hand, it may be urged (a) that this cannot be 
gathered from the New Testament itself ; (2) that the term prophet 
is limited to one “who has a revelation ” (1 Cor. xiv. 30); (c) that 
the condition of the Church of Corinth was quite abnormal; (¢) that 
prophetesses, who were common, could not have led the service 
even in a Pauline church; (e) that even in the Doctrine the function 
‘of the prophet is confined to prophecy and to extemporary inspired 
outbursts of thanksgiving at the Eucharist ; (/) that the Doctrine 
is probably not older than the fourth century, and that its character 
is exceedingly doubtful; (g) that in the majority of churches it is 
dubious whether there were any prophets at all. In the Apocalypse 
(v. 8, 9) the presbyters offer to the Lamb the prayers of saints and 
sing the new song. This passage is strongly in favour of the tradi- 
tional view, and 1 Peter may be held to make in the same direction. 
Nevertheless it must be admitted that the Pauline Epistles (exclud- 
ing the Pastorals) are extraordinarily silent about the presbyter. 
Not only is the name not used, but there is hardly a trace of the 
existence of the authority under this or any other title ; and from 
this fact and from the use of bishop in Philippians it might be 
inferred that the Churches of Macedonia and Achaia had, at any 
rate at first, an organisation unlike that of other communities. 
From the Pastoral Epistles, Clement of Rome, and Polycarp, 
bishop and presbyter appear to have been used for a time as 
alternative names for the same personage. We might suppose 
that, towards the end of his ministry, St. Paul brought his special 
adherents into line with the rest of the Church, and that the fusion 
of the two titles was a consequence of this reunion. It is worth 
notice that the peculiar Isaianic nomenclature of the Epistle to the 
Philippians had a long life. There were, in the time of Constantine, 
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Novatians and Montanists who had bishops and deacons, but 
apparently no presbyters (Sozomen, vii. 19). The same usage was 
to be found in Arabia and Cyprus, and existed also in the Churches 
for which the Doctrine was compiled. It would be vain, in the 
absence of definite information, to ask whether these communities 
were survivors of a distinct Pauline Church, whether they had 
attempted at a later date to revive the Pauline organisation, or 
whether, owing to the smallness of their settlements and from reasons 
of convenience, they had simply allowed the presbyterate to drop. 

There has been much discussion on these topics, and many 
different, opinions are held. The reader may consult Lightfoot’s 
Excursus in his edition of Philippians; Hatch, Lampton Lectures ; 
Gore, Christian Ministry; the editions of the Dzdache, especially 
that of Harnack; the articles of Dr. Sanday, Dr. Harnack, and 
others in vols. v. and vi. of the third series of the Zxfosztor; Pro- 
fessor Gwatkin’s articles on Bishop and Church Government in 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible; Hort, Christian Ecclesta. 

& oupmpeoButepos. Not a fellow-presbyter, but ¢he fellow- 
presbyter whom you know so well. For the word ovprpeoBurepos 
(not found elsewhere in the New Testament) see Eus. & Z£. v. 
16; 5, Vii. 5. 6, 11. 3. 20; Chrys: Hom. i. in Zp. Phil. + (ieee 
dOev Kal viv rodAol “ cupmperButépw” erioxoro. ypddovor Kal 
“ guvdtaxovw.” The first title which St. Peter gives himself involves 
a claim to their affection ; the second, to their reverence. 

paptus. The term is best taken here of “an eye-witness,” as 
in Acts 1. 8, 22, li. 32, lil. 15, V. 32, X. 39, 41. In this sense paprus 
is practically equivalent to dréaroAos, St. Paul claims the title for 
himself as given by revelation, Acts xxii. 15, €on paprus att mpos 
mavtas avOpmrous wv éwpakas Kal nKovoas. His vision had made 
him an eye-witness. When he says in 1 Cor. xv. 15, €uaprupyjoapev 
Kata TOD @cod dru nyepey Tov Xprordv, he does not mean merely 
that he had preached the Resurrection, but that he had testified to 
it as a fact of which he was assured by the evidence of his own 
senses. Kithl and others understand “witness” here to mean no 
more than ‘‘ preacher,” on the ground that, as St. Peter by the use 
of the word cvpmpecBirepos has just put himself on a level with the 
other presbyters, he cannot intend in his next words to exalt him- 
self above them, but there is no force in this objection; the climax 
is quite natural, and the author calls himself drécrodos in the 
address. Further, if he meant only “fellow-preacher,” the word 
cuppaprus lay ready to his hand. If Kiihl is right, the three epithets 
are all brotherly: ‘“ fellow-presbyter, fellow-preacher, fellow-heir of 
glory.” Professor Harnack (Chronologie, p. 452) takes the meaning 
to be that the author is a witness of the sufferings of Christ by 
reason of the sufferings which he had himself endured for the 
Name. Luther and Calvin held this view. But a witness witnesses 
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to truth or fact. A witness of the sufferings of Christ is one who is 
in a position to certify that the sufferings actually occurred. There 
are special and appropriate phrases for those who imitate the 
patience of their Master; they are said to partake in the sufferings 
of Christ (1 Pet. iv. 13), to be conformed to Christ’s death (Phil. 
ili. 10), and soon. In the Apocalypse (ii. 13) paprus is used in its 
familiar later sense of one who suffers even unto death for the truth ; 
but it would be extremely difficult to introduce this meaning into 
the phrase pdprus tév ralypdtov. Jiilicher (Zindettung in das 
Neue Testament, p. 134) remarks on the word pdprvs, that no one 
who had really known Jesus in the flesh could have written an 
Epistle which tells so little about the life of our Lord. The remark 
applies equally to Acts and to the Epistles of James and John. It 
was not the object of any of these writings to add to the knowledge 
given in the Gospels, or to supplement the regular teaching of the 
disciples. Attention has been drawn in preceding notes to the fact 
that our Epistle contains a remarkably large number of allusions to 
the Gospels, which are all the more striking because they are not 
quotations. What looks like one of them is found in the next verse. 
Each such ailusion may be disputed, but it is hardly possible that 
all are fallacious. Yet it is a singular fact that the early Christians 
seem to have felt very little curiosity about the details of our Lord’s 
earthly life-—His features, tones, gestures, daily habits, and so on. 
The thirst for anecdote and minutiae begins with Papias and the 
Gnostics, who pretended to possess portraits of Jesus drawn by 
Pilate (Iren. i. 25. 6). 6 kai THs pedAovons aroKadvrreabar OdEys : 
“The partaker also of the glory that shall be revealed.” The o kai 
seems to mark this as the apostle’s third and highest claim, and as 
something peculiar to himself. Hence it is probably right to see 
here an allusion to a definite promise made to the apostle by our 
Lord ; we may find it either in John xiii. (35, or better in Matt. 
xix. 28, Stay Kabion 0 vios Tod avOpdrov éxt Opdvov ddEns avrov, 
eee rehe val tyels ert dudexa Opdvovs. In this case the meaning is 
that he is to share with Christ in His glory. Otherwise we must 
understand “your partner in the glory.” But if this had been St. 
Peter’s meaning he would probably have written ovyxowwvds. 
With ris peAAovons daaroxadtrrecbar doéns, cf. iv. 13, é€v TH aroxKa- 
ver tHs Soéys atrod, and i. 5, 13. St. Peter’s phrase is found 
also Rom. viii. 18; in Gal. ili. 23 we have riv péAXoveay aroKa- 
Avdhivat riotw. These resemblances are not so striking as might 
at first appear; in the New Testament péAdAw is often a mere 
auxiliary (see Blass, p. 204). 

2. Trousdvate TS €v Upiv troipyiov Tod Geod. ‘Tend the flock of 
God which is among you.” For the metaphor of the Shepherd 
and the sheep, see note on ii. 25. Von Soden remarks that, used 
as it is in 1 Peter, both of the presbyter and of Christ, the idea 
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conveyed is that of pastoral, spiritual, not administrative, duty. 
There is very probably a reference to John xxi. 16; cf. also Acts 
xx. 28. Calvin translated ro év iptv “as far as in you lies,” but the 
run of the words is decidedly against this; Bengel and Luther, 
‘‘which depends upon you,” ‘‘is entrusted to you” ; but this gives ev 
a sense which it cannot bear without the addition of xeiwevov. The 
preposition must be local. ‘The flock which is among you” may 
be taken to mean “the flock in your town or village.” The flock 
is God’s, therefore they are to tend it, not because they must, 
(avaykaoras), but with a willing mind (éxovotws) ; not like hirelings 
for the sake of pay (aicypoxepdas), but gladly and eagerly (zpoOvpwus). 
’Exucxorotrtes (the word is omitted by 8 B) is equivalent to zoupat- 
vovres, see note on il. 25. “Avayxacras gives the idea of a definite 
burden of duty, which men may be inclined to rebel against as 
excessive. After éxovaiws % A P add xara @edv: Westcott and 
Hort omit the words, Tischendorf inserts them. If we keep them 
and translate in the most natural way “willingly like God,” we 
make God the Shepherd. God is the owner of the flock, but there 
can hardly be a doubt that by the Chief Shepherd of ver. 4 Christ 
is meant. Thus we should be brought very near to the inference 
that St. Peter uses @eds and Xpucros interchangeably ; nor need 
i. 3 be taken to forbid this conclusion; see note there. Possibly 
Rom. viii. 27; 2 Cor. vii. 10 might justify us in giving ward a 
looser sense, ‘according to God’s will,” “in godly fashion.” Ato po- 
xepoas implies that the presbyter was in receipt of a stipend; other- 
wise it would have been impossible for him to take the hireling’s 
view. 

3. pnd ds Kataxuptedorvtes Tov KAnpwv. “ Neither as lording it 
over the lots.” KaAjpor (plural), except in the sense of “dice,” is 
not found elsewhere in the Greek Bible. KAjpos in Matt. xxvii. 25 
is a die; in Acts i. 17, 25 (?), an allotment or office allotted by the 
dice ; in Acts viii. 21, a share or portion ; so also in Acts xxvi. 18 ; 
in Col. i. 12, els THY pectin Tod KAyjpou rav ayiwv év puri, it is used 
of the lot, inheritance, or estate of the saints (kAypovopia). In 
secular Greek k\jpos constantly means an estate. In Deut. ix. 29 
the people of Israel is called the xAjpos of God, His portion or 
estate, distinguished from the portions of other gods. Possibly 
this verse may have been in St. Peter’s mind, for it contains the 
phrase év tH xepi cov TH Kparaia, which is employed just below. 

kAjpo. then must have one of two meanings, “offices” or 
“estates,” and of these the first will not suit the context. The 
presbyters are not to lord it over their lots or estates, the estates 
are the people committed to them, and the people (to this extent 
we may bring in the passage of Deuteronomy) belong to the estate 
of God. Téyv kAypwv is most naturally taken to imply that each of 
these presbyters had a separate cure. Dr. Hatch thought (Bampton 
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Lectures, p. 77) that the office of the presbyter was “ essentially 
collegiate,” and that only at a later time was a presbyter thought 
competent to act alone. But from the first there may have been 
small isolated congregations in which there was but one presbyter. 
In cities particular presbyters may have had charge of a particular 
house church, while for certain purposes all the presbyters met in 
council. In xataxvptevovres the preposition gives the notion of 
hostility or oppression, but xvpredw by itself denotes behaviour 
forbidden to a Christian pastor, Luke xxii. 25, 26. Here again 
there may be a reminiscence of the gospel. Discipline in those 
days might be exercised in very rough fashion, especially towards 
converted slaves ; hence St. Paul warns the bishop that he is to be 
“no striker” (« Tim. iii. 3, cf. Tit. i. 7). Or again, the precise 
sense in which domineering was not unlikely may be found in 
aioypoxepds. But the word is wide enough to include every de- 
scription of arrogance or tyranny. Domineering is a personal 
fault, and this again seems more applicable to individuals than to 
colleges. 

témot yivdpevor. ‘ Becoming, making yourselves, examples.” Yet 
it is doubtful whether ywopevo. means much more than dvtes, cf. 
Matt. x. 16; Luke xx. 33; John i. 6; Acts v. 24. 

4. davepwievtos is used of the First Advent of Christ, 1 Pet. 
beeps t Fim: i+ 16; of the Second, Col. m1. 4; © John ii. 28. 
*Apxuroiunv is not found elsewhere in the New Testament; cf. 
6 mousy 6 péyas, Heb. xill. 20, and il. 25 above. 

Tov dpapdvtwov Tis Sdéys otepavov. “Apapdytwos (here only in 
New Testament) is a derivative not from the adjective (i. 4), but 
from the substantive dpdpavros, and means, not ‘‘ which fadeth 
not away” (A.V., R.V.), but “made of amaranth,” “amaranthine,” 
not “immortal,” but “made of immortelles.” For the ‘ crown” 
cf. 1 Cor. ix. 25, apfaprov orépavov: 2 Tim. iv. 8, 6 tis dixacoovvys 
oréepavos: Jas. 1. 12, Tov orépavov ths was, ov ernyyetAato Tots 
ayaraow aitov: Apoc. ii. 10, Tov orégavov tHs Cwys: iii, 10, Tdv 
orepavdv gov: iv. 4, otepavovs xpvoots. Cf. the word PpafPeior, 
1 Cor. ix. 243; Phil. iii. 14. ‘‘ Amaranthine” is most applicable to 
a crown of leaves and flowers. The question has been raised 
whether St. Peter means us to think of a crown of victory, or of a 
festive crown, such as was not uncommonly used by Gentiles, and 
is said to have been used by Jews also, on occasions of rejoicing ; 
but the idea of victory is certainly that which is attached to the 
Cc 2wn in St. Paul, St. James, and the Apocalypse; and St. Peter 
can hardly have any other meaning. The word “crown” is used 
in the Gospels only of the Crown of ‘Thorns (but Heb. ii. 9 Jesus 
is dofy Kal Tih eotedavwpévov). But some of the phrases referred 
to above, “the crown,” “the crown which He promised,” are very 
definite, and may come from some unrecorded saying of our Lord’s. 
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5. dpotws, vedtepor, Umotdynte mpesButepos. “Likewise, ye 
younger, submit yourselves to the elder. ‘Ootws (as in ili. 1, 7) 
denotes that there is a similarity in principle, though the details are 
different. ‘The same rule of unselfishness applies both to shepherd 
and to sheep. IIpeoBvrepos has two senses, the official, in which it 
has been employed in the preceding verses, and the non-official or 
natural. St. Paul passes from one of these senses to the other in 
1 Tim. v. 1, 17, “‘ Rebuke not an elder, but exhort him as a father ; 
the younger men as brethren; the elder women as mothers; the 
younger as sisters... . Let the elders that rule well be counted 
worthy of double honour.” But here we have an absolute antithesis 
between zpeovrepor and vewrepor: and what is inculcated must be 
respect not to office, but to age (so Huther, Keil, Hofmann, Usteri). 
Alford, Kuhl, von Soden give zpeofirepa the same sense as In ver. I, 
on the ground that the elder by office was also elder in years. This, 
however, was not universally the case, as we see from the instance 
of Timothy (1 Tim. iv. 12) ; and, though a certain age was no doubt a 
requisite in the bishop or presbyter, there is no reason to suppose 
that it was such as would distinguish him from the bulk of the 
congregation as older than all of them, or even as older than the 
average. The elder was a man of staid and sober age, but not 
necessarily advanced in years or grey-headed. Indeed, the title 
was taken by the Church from the synagogue, and among the Jews 
it did not imply actual superiority in age. It is, therefore, hardly 
possible to take vedrepor as meaning all Christians who are not 
presbyters (as Alford following Bede). Others (Kiihl, Weiss, 
Schott, Briickner) create an antithesis to apeoBvrepo by taking 
vewtepot to denote some kind of inferior official, in whom is to be 
detected the germ of the later deacon, and find the same sense in 
the vewrepou or veavioxot of Acts v. 6, 10. But in this passage of 
Acts the “ young men” are simply those members of the congrega- 
tion who, being best fitted for the purpose by their physical strength, 
would naturally volunteer to carry out the corpses of Ananias and 
Sapphira. 

mavtes Sé addAndows Thy Tatevoppoodvyy eyxopBdcacbe, “And 
all of you towards one another apparel yourselves with humility.” 
After aAAjAos K LP and many other MSS. insert troraccopevot, 
and the R.V. gives this reading a place in the margin. Beza, 
Lachmann, Buttmann, Hofmann, Huther place the full stop after 
dAXyAos, SO as to bring the dative into connexion with trordyyrte : 
and no strong reason can be alleged against this punctuation. But 
the dative may, without difficulty, be taken with éyxouBacacOe, 
For this rare verb some few authorities have éyxoAmioacOe or éyKoA- 
moocacbe, which the Vulgate renders zzsinuate, “take into your 
bosoms.” "EyxopBotcGar is derived from xépBos, which, according 
to the glossaries, means “a knot,” or “anything tied on with a 
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knot.” Hence éyxouBwyeo is used of a garment tied on over others. 
Pollux, Onomasticon, iv. 18, describes one form of it as twarididv tr 
Aevkov TH TOV Sovdwv éfwpide rpookKeipevov, a little white garment, 
which slaves wore over their é€wu/s: and from Longus, Pastoralia, 
ii. 60, we learn that it was of such a nature that a shepherd, who 
wanted to run his fastest, would cast it off. The éfwuis was a 
sleeveless tunic, and from the definition which Suidas gives of 
KopBos—6 KouBos t&v dvo0 xepidiwv, dtrav tis dyon ert Tov idtov 
tpaxndov—we may infer that this form of éyxouPBwpa was a pair 
of sleeves, which were fastened and held in place by a knot behind 
the neck. But «duos might also mean the knot of a girdle ; hence 
kopBorvrys, according to Hesychius, is synonymous with Badavtio- 
Tomos, “a cutpurse,” purses being carried on the girdle. In another 
place, s.v. xooovp8y, Hesychius uses éyxouBwpya as equivalent to 
mepiCwpa Aiyvrriov, a kind of apron such as that used by black- 
smiths. It would seem that any article of dress, that was attached 
by laces, might be called éyxouBwya. The verb was used by 
Epicharmus (Fragment 4 in Ahrens, de dialecto Dorica, p. 435). 
The words of the fragment are ef ye péev Ori kexopBwrar kadds: but 
Ahrens notes on the authority of Photius, Z/zs¢. 156, that the right 
reading is éyxexduBwra. The meaning is, “If, indeed, because she 
is bravely apparelled.” MHesychius makes xopBdcacfa equivalent 
to orodicacba, and éyxexouBwrat to éve(Anras, as if they were used 
of putting on garments of a certain amplitude and dignity. ‘This is 
probably St. Peter’s meaning. Humility, like “a meek and quiet 
spirit,” is an ornament of price, a beautiful robe. The R.V. has 
“ird yourselves with humility,” as if the metaphor were derived 
from tying an apron round the waist, so as to be ready for service 
(cf. John xiii. 4). But, upon the whole, the facts given above 
appear to make against this rendering. See Suicer, s.v. "Eyxou dopa. 

Ste 6 Ocds ... xdp. Prov. ii. 34, Kujpuos trepydavos avri- 
rdcoerat, tarewois Sé didwor xapw. The same quotation is found 
also in Jas. iv. 6, with the same substitution of 6 @eds for Kupuos. 
See iv. 8 above. The passage in the Epistle of St. James offers 
other resemblances to this part of 1 Peter, trordynre to Oca, dyti- 
aTyte TH OiaBdAw, ido tas. There is probably a connexion 
between the two passages, and there are some apparent reasons 
why we should assign the priority to St. Peter: (1) in James the 
mention of humility is sudden and unexpected ; (2) though he gives 
the quotation from Prov. iii. 34 in the same shape as St. Peter, he 
writes, in ver. 10, tamwewwOyre eviriov tod Kvpiov, as if he were 
aware that 6 @eds was not quite correct: we may infer perhaps that 
he had somewhere seen the quotation in its altered shape; (3) the 
mention of the devil in 1 Peter is not only more natural but more 
original; (4) in ver. 8, St. James has dyvicate tas xupdias, which 
may be suggested by ras Wruxas tuov yyviKdres Of 1 Pet. i. 22: 
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if this is so, St. James is combining different parts of the Petrine 
Epistle. 

6. bwS thy kpatady xetpa. BK LP read xetpavy, On this 
vulgar form see Westcott and Hort, /xtroduction, p. 1573; Blass, 
p. 26. “The mighty hand of God” is generally connected in the 
Old Testament with the deliverance from Egypt, Ex. ili. 19; Deut. 
iil. 24, lv. 34, ix. 29; Dan. ix. 15 ; or deliverance generally, 2 Chron. 
vi. 32, but in Ezek. xx. 34 the phrase is used, as here, to denote 
the dread power of the great Judge. 

év xaip@. “In the due or appointed time.” AP, many curs- 
ives, and some versions add _emurKorips (from il. 12). Compare 
Matt. xxiv. 45, Tov Siddvat airots Thy Tpopiy ev Kapp: and, for the 
exaltation of the humble, Luke xiv. 11. 

7. émipptwavtes. Ps. liv. (lv.) 23, ézippupov ext Kvupiov tiv 
pepivav wov, Kal avtos oe Suabpeve, The pépysva is here the alarm 
of a persecuted Christian. God will care for him; see Luke xxi. 18. 

8. vipate, ypnyopyoare. The Christian may cast the whole 
burden of his anxiety upon God, yet is not thereby absolved from 
the duty of vigilance ; cf. iv. 19 above. For viare see i. 13, iV. 7. 
He is to be sober and wakeful, because his enemy is always at 
hand: a train of thought which brings us very close to Matt. xxiv. 
42, 43, 49. Much the same combination of words is found 
t Thess. v. 6, but in a different connexion; there the Christian is 
enjoined to watch and be sober, because he is a child of the day. 

6 dytiBixos ... Td Katamety, A has tiva xaramiy, “seeking 
whom he may devour”: B has xarazveiy without rua, “seeking to 
devour”; 8 K L P twa xaramety, “seeking some one to devour” (LP 
wrongly accentuate tiva). “Avridicos is an adversary in a lawsuit. 
AvdBoXos (almost a personal name, and therefore without article), 
“the slanderer,” is a Greek rendering of the Hebrew Satan. ‘Opv- 
dpevos is probably taken from Ps. xxi. (xxii.) 14, ds Aéwy 6 éprdtev 
Kal dpvdp.evos : mepuTarel, probably from Jobi 1. 7; TepeAD av THY viv 
Kal cpmepuTarnoas THY tr oupavov Tapelpt. The imagery of the 
sentence is mixed, derived partly from the prowling lion of the 
Psalm, partly from the Accuser of Job, who walks up and down 
the earth to spy out the weakness of God’s servants. Satan’s 
“slander” is that Job ‘‘doth not fear God for nought,” and God 
allows him to test the truth of this charge by trying Job, first with 
loss of property and children, afterwards with personal suffering. 
So here the Devil is the author of persecution. Compare the 
Epistle from the Churches of Vienna and Lugdunum, Eus. & Z. 
Vv. I. 5, eveoxynwev 6 avtixeiwevos. In the same epistle, v. 2. 6, those 
who denied the faith are said to have been swallowed by the Beast, 
iva dromvixbeis 6 Oyp, ovs TpOTepov WeTO KaTaTeETWKEVaL, tive 
ecepeon. It seems clear that the writers had this passage of 1 Peter 
in view. Throughout his Epistle, St. Peter seems by “suffering” 
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to mean the adventitious pain of deliberate persecution. This was 
Kate. TO GéAnpa Tov Weod (iv. 19), but possibly in the same sense as 
Job’s trials, as permitted but not exactly purposed by God. The 
natural tendency of righteousness is to produce “good days” 
(iii. 10); any other result seems to be regarded as surprising and 
occasional. It will be observed that St. Peter does not use kécpos 
as the name of a hostile, irreligious power. Here, again, wé may 
perhaps detect the HeDraistic cast of the apostle’s. mind. 

9. otepeot TH mioter. In its proper physical sense orepeds means 
hard or solid. The word occurs 2 Tim. ii. 19, orepeds Oeuédtos, a 
solid foundation ; Heb. v. 12, 14, oreped tpody), solid food, opposed 
to liquid milk: the verb orepeoty in Acts iii. 7, 16, is to make solid 
or strong; the substantive is found in Col. ii. 5, ro orepéwpa rhs 
eis Xpiorov rictews tov, the strong wall or foundation of your faith 
in Christ. When transferred to a moral quality in the classics, 
orepeds inclines to a bad sense, hard, harsh, brutal. In the present 
passage its meaning appears to be solid, strong, impenetrable, like 
a wall, rather than steadfast or brave. The adjective will affect the 
translation of 7H} ziore. “H wiotis is sometimes “faith” ; the article 
before the abstract noun being constantly used in Greek as in 
French, where the English idiom rejects it, to mark off the virtue 
in question from other kindred virtues, for instance, 4 dyday in 
1 Cor. xili.; sometimes “the faith,” that is to say, the Christian 
belief as distinguished from other beliefs. Thus we have in 2 Cor. 
i. 24, TH yap miore éorrxare, for it is by faith that ye stand; and, 
on the other hand, in Acts vi. 7, toAds 6xAo0s TOY tepéwv SarijKovov 
TH mote, “a great multitude of the priests became obedient to the 
faith ”—in other words, changed their convictions and became Chris- 
tians. ‘‘The faith” is a phrase that does not appear in Romans or 
Corinthians, but Gal. i. 23 we find evayyeAilerar thy riotw Hw Tore 
eropfa: Eph. iv. 5, pia miotis, one faith distinguished from all 
others ; Phil. i. 27, pd Yuxn cvvabdAotvtes TH mister Tod cbayyedéov, 
the faith in which all agree, which is defined in the gospel; Col. 
i. 23, TH iota TeHepvediwpevor, the faith is that definite hope of the 
gospel from which the Church is not to be moved; 1 Tim. i. 19, 
Tept TH Tictw évavayyoav, some have suffered shipwreck as regards 
the faith, by falling into erroneous doctrines: ill. 9, 76 pvoryprov 
THs TloTEws: IV. I, dmooTHoovTai Tives THS TioTews: V. 8, V1. 10, 21; 
2 Tim. i. 13, ii. 2, iv. 7. The notion of “the faith” as a body of 
sound doctrine naturally became more important in St. Paul’s eyes 
from the time of his imprisonment, as contact with one error or 
another awakened him to the fact that there might be semi-Christian 
types of opinion of a misleading nature. In Heb. xi. 1 faith is 
not merely loving trust in God, but strong conviction, which admits 
of definition by its subject-matter, by the particular things hoped 
for and not seen. In the present passage the use of the word 
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orepeot inclines the balance in favour of “the faith.” Solidity 
applies rather to convictions, which are well-grounded, firmly con- 
nected, and therefore impenetrable, than to trust, which is ardent 
or confident, but not solid. 

eiddtes . . . emteetoOar. “ Knowing that the same sufferings 
are being accomplished in your brotherhood which is in the world,” 
is the translation generally given, If this is correct, the words must 
,be regarded as a consolation. (You are not alone in your suffer- 

‘ings ; all Christians have the same burden to bear. But almost 
every word of this rendering is open to serious objection. Tidus 
followed by an infinitive means “ knowing how” to do a thing, ef. 
Luke xii. 56; Phil. iv. 12; Kriiger’s Greek Grammar, l\vi. 7, 9; 
Blass, p. 227; “knowing that” is eidws or. Ta ara trav rabnparov, 
if it means “the same sufferings,” is quite unparalleled ; the passages 
quoted by Alford, 70 djerdéGerov rns BovAjs, Heb. vi. 17 ; 7o trepexov 
Ts yvwoews, Phil. iil, 18 ; 7d muorov THs moditetas, Thuc. i. 68, in 
which the neuter adjective or participle represents an abstract 
substantive, do not help in the least. It is impossible to see why 
St. Peter did not write 7a atria rabypara, if these words would 
convey his meaning. He was not a scholar, but there are some 
errors of expression which no man could make. TH adeAporyre 
bpov, again, is a singular phrase ; we should have expected 7 aded- 
oryre alone or Tots ddeApots tuav. The dative is more naturally 
construed with 7a attra than with émireAcioGa, with which it can 
only be taken loosely as a dativus incommodi. Finally, the meaning 
of écreXety is uncertain ; it may be “to accomplish,” “bring to an 
end,” or possibly “‘ bring towards an end,” or, again, ‘to pay in full.” 
Liddell and Scott are mistaken in giving the verb the sense of “to 
lay a penalty upon a person.” In the passage referred to, Plato, 
Laws, X. p. 910 D, tHv ts acveBelas diknv tovrous ériteAovvTwv, the 
meaning is “let them carry to a finish the prosecution for impiety 
against these men.” The only commentator who has really grappled 
with the text is Hofmann, who translates “‘ knowing how to pay the 
same tax of suffering as your brethren in the world.” Compare Xen. 
Mem. iv. 8. 8, a Tod yhpws érireeto Oa, “to pay the tax of old age,” 
in loss of sight, hearing, memory, and so on. ‘This version meets 
most of the difficulties ; but ra attra tov rafynudrwv for “the same 
tax of suffering,” is, to say the least, an unusual phrase, and % adeA- 
porns tuev remains a stumbling-block. Yet neither phrase falls 
outside the limit of toleration. 

10. 6 Ocds dons xdpitos. “The God of every grace.” From 
Him comes every good and perfect gift (Jas. i.17). See note on 
motkiAn xdpis, iv. 10. Many commentators couple év Xpuor@ with | 
kaXdéoas, and we might understand this in a variety of ways. (1) 
God was in Christ who called you; or (2) God called you by 
Christ as His instrument (cf. Gal. i. 6, 15, rod KaAéoavtos tas ev 
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xapiti—Oua THs yapitos); or (3) év Xpioro may be used in that 
vague sense in which everything is said to be in the Lord (cf. 1 Cor. 
Vii. 22, 6 ev Kupiw KAneis doddos), Christ being, as it were, the 
atmosphere of all Christian life. But Hofmann may be right in 
joining d0fav év Xpio7g. The glory which is here attributed to God 
Prciosely relatedto Christ in 1.7, 21) iv. 11, 13, v. 1, 4.. For 
o\(yov ma@ovras, ‘‘after ye have suffered a little,” or “for a little 
while,” compare i. 6. Karaprioe, ‘shall correct” or “amend.” 
So Mark i. 19, xataprigew 1a dikrva: Gal. vi. 1, Kxaraprilere Tov 
tovovrov (where Lightfoot notes that carapri¢ew is used as a surgical 
term of setting a broken bone): 1 Thess. iii. 10, xaraprifew ra 
torepypara : 1 Cor. i. 10, re d€ Karypriopevor (the apostle is speaking 
of the healing of schisms). God will amend them through suffer- 
ing, which is the cure of sin; compare iv. 1, 6 ta6ov capki réravras 
Gmaptias.  rypige, “shall stablish,” so that you shall not be 
shaken by alarms; compare iv. 12, py fevilerbe. SOevices is one of 
St. Peter’s drag Acyoueva. SK LP, all later MSS., the Syriac, 
Coptic, and Armenian versions, Theophylact and Oecumenius have 
Gepediooe after cPevwoe: the word is omitted by A B, the Vulgate, 
and Aethiopic. Many of the later MSS. exhibit the optative, 
kataptica., x.T.A., for the future indicative. 

11. adt@ 75 Kpdtos. ‘‘ His (God’s) is (or, be) the might.” God 
has power to do all if you humble yourselves under His “ mighty 
hand.” St. Peter dwells, and wishes his readers to dwell, on the 
majesty and power of God, which to the Jew was always a most 
comfortable thought, and is not less so to the Christian. It is 
perhaps worth observing that xpdéros occurs in only one of the eight 
Pauline doxologies, that of t Tim. vi. 16. 

12. The words which follow were possibly added by the hand 
of St. Peter himself (this is the opinion of Blass, Grammar, p. 123), 
just as St. Paul concludes 2 Thess. and Galatians with a few lines 
of autograph. Avé may denote either the bearer or the draughts- 
man of the Epistle, or both; on this point and on Silvanus see 
Introduction. Tod ricrot a8eAdgod, “ the (well-known) trusty brother.” 
Similar forms of commendation occur 1 Cor. iv. 7; Eph. vi. 21; 
Col. i. 7. ‘Os Aoyi€oua, “as I reckon,” in the sense of ‘“‘as I 
think,” cf. 1 Cor. iv. 1; Rom. vii. 18. There is no éy#, and the 
**T” is therefore not emphatic. St. Peter does not mean ‘I think 
him trusty, though others do not.” The Epistle is short (6: 6Aéywv, 
cf. Heb. xiii. 22), not so much in itself, as in comparison with all 
that was in the apostle’s heart, and all that he would have liked to 
say. Silvanus would supplement it largely by word of mouth, and 
it is natural that St. Peter should here speak of him as “trusty,” one 
who knew the apostle’s mind and could expound it faithfully. But 
Silvanus was an eminent man, and only one who was stil! more 
eminent could venture to praise him for so simple a virtue. 
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“Eypaya, “I write,” is the epistolary aorist; instances occur in 
Philem, 19, 21; Rom. xv. 15; 1 ‘Cor. v. 11, ix. 15 ;)@aneeenueem 
1 Macc. xv. 6; 2 Mace. il. 16; Plato, Zpzst. vil. ad finem, avayxaiov 
edo€€ poe pyOjvar. 

Trapakah@v Kal émpaptupay tavTyy etvar &dnO_ xdpiv Tod Oecod. 
*‘Exhorting and testifying that this is the true grace of God.” The 
article is omitted before aAy67 xdpw. “Emipaprupetv is to “bear 
witness to” a fact, not to “ bear new, or fresh, testimony.” ‘ This” 
refers to the whole of the contents of the Epistle, whether doctrine 
or exhortation. The apostle’s words here have a strongly emo- 
tional tinge, but not more so than we expect from a pastor who is 
deeply interested in the spiritual welfare of his flock in a time 
which was no doubt one of stress. We need not suppose that 
there was any great danger of apostasy. Still less need we suppose 
that by laying emphasis on the “truth” of his Epistle the apostle is 
here reflecting upon other teachers. The gospel is constantly 
spoken of as “the truth,” in opposition to the imperfect light of 
Judaism, or the errors of heathenism, John i. 17, % xdpus Kal 7 
dAnGea: Col. i. 6, éréyvwre tHY xapw Tod Ocod ev adrAnOeia: 1 Pet. 
i. 22, €v TH traxon THs adnfeias, means “by obedience to the 
gospel.” But Gal. ii. 5, ) aAnOea tod evdayyediov, is “the right 
conception of the gospel,” as of grace not of works, truth, that is 
to say, as opposed to the errors of other Christian teachers. So 
again 2 Pet. ii. 1, “the way of truth” is set against the delusions of 
Wevoorpopyrat and Wevdodiddoxador, who were, no doubt, professedly 
Christian. It has been supposed that here also dAnOys is used of 
orthodox belief. 

Kihl thinks that the communities addressed had not been 
evangelised by any apostle, and that St. Peter is heré giving the 
official seal to the instruction which they had received. The 
Tiibingen school, on the other hand, holding that the author (not 
St. Peter) is writing to Pauline Churches, consider that he is ex- 
pressing his approval of the doctrine of St. Paul. But all that he 
means is, ‘‘ What I have made Silvanus write, this gospel of bearing 
the cross with patience, is God's truth. See that ye stand fast 
in- it: 

Usteri, pressing the absence of the article before aAy6) xdpw, 
would translate “this (this persecution) is a real grace of God. 
Stand ye fast to meet it.” But there is nothing in the text to 
justify such a narrowing of the sense of “this,” and persecution, in 
itself, is regarded as the work of the Devil. 

eis qv orqte. ‘‘ Wherein stand fast.” s A B and many cursives 
have the imperative; K LP and the mass of inferior MSS. read 
éorjxate, is is probably used as in 6 eis tov dypov, Mark xiii. 16, 
as a mere equivalent for év; see Blass, p. 122. Von Soden, how- 
ever, quoting i. 13, THv hepopevnv tyiv xdpu, thinks that here also 
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the xdpis is regarded as future, and would translate “ whereunto 
stand fast.” 

13. 4 év BoBudave ouvexdexTH. “The fellow-elect woman in 
Babylon.” \& after BaBvAdve adds éxxAnoia: the Vulgate has 
“ ecclesia quae est in Babylone,” and the same addition is found in 
the Peshito, in the Armenian, in Theophylact, and Oecumenius. 
A catena explains that by Babylon is meant Rome; Syncellus says 
that some took it to mean Rome, others Joppa. St. Peter’s words 
have been the subject of much speculation from an early date. We 
are not to supply éxxAyoia, nor any other word. ‘H év BaBvAdv is 
a complete phrase, and means “the woman in Babylon.” This 
may be understood either literally or metaphorically. Bengel, 
Mayerhoff, Jachmann, Alford, and some few others take the words 
literally, and understand the apostle to mean his own wife. On the 
other hand, the great majority of commentators take them meta- 
phorically of the Church in Babylon, but are divided on the question 
whether Babylon itself is metaphorical or not. The latter point 
may be treated independently of the former. Both phrases may be 
literal, one may be figurative, or both. 

Against the literal interpretation of 7 may be urged (1) that St. 
Peter would have spoken of his wife in plain terms and by name ; 
(2) that 7 év BaSvAdu is a singular phrase for an ordinary woman 
residing or sojourning in Babylon. Both these objections are con- 
siderably weakened, if St. Peter’s wife was a very well-known person- 
age ; and there can be no doubt that she was. St. Paul tells us 
that she accompanied her husband (1 Cor. ix. 5), and tradition 
could not have regarded her as a martyr (Clem. Alex. S¢vom. vii. 11. 
63), unless she had done something to earn martyrdom—unless, 
that is to say, she had taken an active part in her husband’s labours. 

Against the metaphorical interpretation it may be argued that 
” €v BaBvAGviis an unprecedented and perhaps impossible phrase for 
“the Church in Babylon.” In the Old Testament we have “the 
daughter of Zion” (Isa. xxxvii. 22); in the New Testament it is 
possible that St. John speaks of a Church as xvpéa, and of another 
Church as her adeA¢y (2 Johni. 5, 13); the meaning of the Woman 
in the Apocalypse is open to doubt. In Hermas (V/s. i. 1. 4, 5) 
the Church appears to the prophet as yivy, and is addressed by 
him as xvpéa. But in all these cases the metaphor is far more 
obvious than it is in the present passage. Again, what is easy and 
natural to imaginative writers like Isaiah, John, or Hermas, is not 
so to St. Peter. Lastly, ‘the Church and Marcus my son” strikes 
one as a somewhat more difficult combination than “ my wife and 
Marcus my son ” (see Introduction, § 8). On Marcus and Babylon, 
see Introduction, § 9. 

14. év pudyjpate dydans. Compare Rom. xvi. 16; 1 Cor. xvi. 20; 
2 Cor. xiii. 12; 1 Thess. v. 26. St. Paul’s phrase is @iAnya ay.ov. 
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The kiss is one of the most ancient of ritual usages. Justin, Afol. 
i. 65, GAAnAOs PiAyjpari doralopela Travodpevor Tav evxGv, the kiss 
came after certain evxai and before the «dya/ of communion ; Tert. 
de Orat. 14, “ quae oratio cum diuortio sancti osculi integra?” In 
Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat. AZyst. v. 3, the kiss is placed before the 
Sursum Corda ; he adds, onpetov toivuv éoti To pina tod dvaKkpa- 
Ojvar tas Yuxas Kal wacav e€opilew pvnoixaxiav. See also Const. 
App. ii. 57, vill. 11; Brightman, Lzturges Eastern and Western ; 
Palmer, Or. itt. ii. 102; Suicer, s.v. tAnua; Ducange, s.z. 
Osculum; Bingham; Probst, Zzturgie ; Duchesne, Origines du culte 
chrétien, 

eipyvy. In this final benediction St. Peter uses the Hebrew and 
evangelical “ Peace” (cf. Luke xxiv. 36 ; John xx. 19, 21, 26) instead 
of the later “grace,” which we find in the corresponding passages 
of the Pauline Epistles, Hebrews, and the Apocalypse. ‘‘ Peace” 
carries us back to the Address; the Epistle begins and ends with 
peace. The phrase rots év Xpiord “can hardly signify the mystical 
life-communion (die mystische Lebensgemeinschaft) of Paul, of which 
there is no trace in the Epistle, but is merely another name 
for Christians, and conveys the last warning not to forsake this 
community of Christians ” (von Soden). 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SECOND EPISTLE 
OFS). -PELER 


§ I. TESTIMONIA VETERUM 


It will be most convenient to begin the Introduction to 2 Peter by 
a discussion of the external attestation of the Epistle. 


Jerome. ¥ 


Born about 346; died, 420. 

In the Zfistle to Paulinus, prefixed to editions of the Vulgate, 
Jerome accepts all the seven Catholic Epistles without reserve : 

“Jacobus, Petrus, Joannes, Judas Apostoli, septem epistolas 
ediderunt tam mysticas quam succinctas, et breues pariter ac 
longas: breues in uerbis, longas in sententiis; ut rarus sit, qui non 
in earum lectione caecutiat.” Here the word caecutiat seems to be 
taken from 2 Pet. i. 9. 

In the extracts from the Ca/alogus Scriptorum Lcclesiasticorum, 
which also are printed in editions of the Vulgate, he notices that 
there was some considerable doubt as to the authenticity of 
2 Peter, and tells us that the doubt rested on the style of the 
Epistle : 

“Scripsit duas Epistolas, quae Catholicae nominantur : quarum 
secunda a plerisque eius esse negatur, propter stili cum priore 
dissonantiam.” 

In the Zpistle to Hedibia, 120, Quaest. xi., he suggests that this 
difference of style might be accounted for by the supposition that 
St. Peter employed two different interpreters : 

“ Habebat ergo (Paulus) Titum interpretem, sicut et beatus 
Petrus Marcum, cuius euangelium Petro narrante et eo scribente 
compositum est. Denique et duae epistolae quae feruntur Petri 
stilo inter se et charactere discrepant structuraque uerborum. Ex 
quo intelligimus pro necessitate rerum diuersis eum usum inter- 
pretibus.” 

Jerome thus records, explains, and perpetuates the doubt, yet 
his great authority practically laid it to sleep in the Greek and Latin 
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Churches. But in or about the time of Jerome there were several 
eminent Fathers who either rejected 2 Peter or regarded it with 
grave suspicion. “Among the innumerable quotations from and 
allusions to Scripture found in the writings of Chrysostom, Theo- 
dore, and Theodoret, there does not appear to be one reference to 
2 Peter” (Dr. Chase in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, iii. p. 805 ; 
as regards Chrysostom this statement is to some extent modified by 
the note). Amphilochius of Iconium (Westcott, Canon, p. 557) 
says that some accepted seven Catholic Epistles, some only three. 
Didymus of Alexandria accepted 2 Peter as authentic, and wrote a 
commentary upon it; yet at the close of this work the reader is 
startled by the words (only preserved in a Latin translation), ‘‘ non 
est igitur ignorandum praesentem epistolam esse falsatam, quae, licet 
publicetur, non tamen in canone est.” Mr. Warfield (Southern 
Presbyterian Review, Jan. 1882) suggests that Didymus here ex- 
presses a view which he afterwards rejected. At a later date 
Junilius of Africa (about 550 a.D.; Westcott, Canon, p. 545) places 
2 Peter among the books which he calls mediae, those which, 
though not absolutely undoubted, are yet accepted by very many 
(quam plurimi). Junilius, though African by birth, lived in Con- 
stantinople, and derived his Syrian theology directly or indirectly 
from Theodore of Mopsuestia (see Dr. Salmon’s article in the 
Dictionary of Christian Biography). The doubt as to the authen- 
ticity of 2 Peter appears to have been most strongly felt in the 
Antiochene Church, and rested largely on the absence of the Epistle 
from the Peshito, which recognised only three of the Catholic 
Epistles, James, 1 Peter, 1 John; indeed there is some doubt 
whether the Syriac version originally included even these; see 
Introduction to 1 Peter, p. 13. 


Eusebius. 


The date of his History is about 324. 

HT. £. iii. 3. 1, 4, [eérpov pev ody ériorodA} pla % Aeyonevn avrod 
Mporépa avwporcyytau TavTy O& Kal ot wdAat pec BTepor ws avape- 
Aero &v Tois odpdv aitov KataKkéxpyvTar cvyypdppact. Ti Oe 
depopevyv Sevtépav ovk evdudOnkov pev civar tmapeAjndapev, duws Se 
modAois xpyoy.os paveioa peta Tdv dAwv eorovddcbyn ypapav .. « 
GAAG TH pev dvopaloueva, [lérpov, dv play yryoiay éyvwv érvoto\jvy 
Kal Tapa Tois waAa pea Burepors @pooynmevynv ToTavTA.. 

Hi. E. iii. 25. 3, tov 8 dvriAcyopevav, yropipwv 8 obv pws 
Tois ToAAois, } Aeyowevyn "laxwbBov péperar Kat 4 “lovda, 7 Te Térpov 
Sdevrépa éricroAn. He then goes on to speak about the vd@a. 

We gather that of zoAXoé, the majority of the Church, accepted 
2 Peter as authentic; that Eusebius himself doubted, but did not 


absolutely deny, its authenticity; that his doubt rested on two 
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grounds, namely, that writers, whose opinion he respected, regarded 
2°Peter as uncanonical (zapeAjdapev) ; and that, so far as he knew, 
the Epistle was not quoted by ‘the ancient presbyters ”__by those 
older writers, that is to say, whose works were to be found in the 
library of Jerusalem (4 Z. v. 20. 1), and he probably means “ not 
quoted by name.” It is to be regretted that Eusebius does not 
state from whom he had received his opinion, or who were included 
among the oi zoAAot. The seven Catholic Epistles existed in the 
library of Caesarea, and there is some reason for thinking that they 
were all accepted as genuine by Pamphilus (Westcott, Canov, 


Pp 393 8q-)- 
Methodius. 


Martyred in the Diocletian persecution. 

In a fragment of his treatise, de Resurrectione (Pitra, Anal. Sacra, 
ill. p. 611, quoted by Dr. Chase), we find an express citation of 
2 Pet. iil, 8, xiAua 6€ ern tis Baoireias dvopacey Tov arépavTov 
aidve. 1a THs xiArddos SyAGv, yéypadev yap 6 axdcroAos Ilérpos oti 
pia. nuepa rapa Kupiw as xiAua érn Kat xidwa ern os Huepa pia. 

We may notice also in the same treatise (ed. Jahn, p. 78) the 
words exrupwnoerau pev yap. mpos cdbapow kal dvaxouvec pov KaTa- 
Baciw was KataKkAulopevos 0 KOaLOS mupl, od pay eis ard) evav 
éAcvoetat TavTeAH Kat pOopdvy . . . do dvdyxy Oy Kal ri ynv adbis 
Kai TOV ovpavoy peTa THY ExpArAdywou EceoOar TavTwY Kal Tov Bpacpov. 
Here the zip xaraBdouv is taken from Wisdom x. 6; but the run 
of the passage reminds the reader strongly of 2 Pet. ili. 9-13, and 
Methodius, as the first quotation shows, was acquainted with the 
Epistle. 


Origen. 

Died, 253. 

In Joann, Comm. v. 3 (Lomm. i. 165); see also Eus. & £. vi. 
25. 8, Ilérpos dé, ep © oixodopetrat 4 Xprorod éxxAyota, Fs wVAar Aidov 
ov Katiaxucoucr, piav emrroAjy dporoyoupevnv Katadedourev, Eotw Oe 
Kat devrepav dupiBddrdcTau yap. 

Origen does not express himself so positively as Eusebius ; he 
records the doubt, yet is not unwilling to accept the Epistle. "He 
does not tell us on what arguments the doubt rested, nor by whom 
it was entertained. In particular, he says nothing about the style of 
2 Peter, though he was a keen critic, as may be seen from his 
remarks on the Epistle to the Hebrews (Eus. A. Z. vi. 25. 11). In 
the works of Origen are found six quotations from, and two clear 
allusions to 2 Peter. Dr. Chase, however, notices that they all 
occur in those treatises which exist only in the Latin version of 
Rufinus, and it must be admitted that this fact renders it somewhat 
doubtful whether they can be ascribed to Origen himself. 
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Clement of Alexandria. 

Died about 213. 

Eus. H. £. vi. 14. 1, €v 8€ rats “Yrotrurwcect, EvveAdvra eiretv, 
raons THS evdiabyKov ypapns emiretunpévas teroinrar Sunynoets, mde 
Tas avTieyomevas tape Oy, THY “Tovda A€yw Kat Tas Nowras KaBoALKas 
exiato\ds, THV Te BapvaBa Kai tHv Ilérpov Aeyomevny aroxddvww. 

Nothing can be clearer than this statement, which is con- 
firmed by Photius (Bzd/ioth. 109). It is in no degree invalidated 
by the confused utterances of Cassiodorus, who, writing after an 
interval of more than three hundred years, says, first, that Clement 
expounded the whole of the Bible; then that he had commented 
upon 1 Peter, 1 and 2 John, and James, but not on the other three 
canonic Epistles ; and, finally, made a loose and untrustworthy trans- 
lation (for the Aduwmbrationes is supposed to be his version of this 
part of the yfotyposes) of Clement’s notes upon 1 Peter, 1 and 2 
John, and Jude, not James. 

Dr. Chase does not allow that Clement ever quotes 2 Peter. But 
in Protrep. x. 106 we have the phrase rij 6d0v rs dAnOeias, which 
is found in 2 Pet. ii. 2 and not elsewhere in the New Testament. 
Dapkos aroGeots, Strom. i. 19. 947 may be drawn from 2 Pet. i. 14 
(drofeots is peculiar to 1 and 2 Peter). In L£cl. Proph. 20, 1 Pet. 
i. Ig is combined with 2 Pet. ii. 1 (see note). See again note on 
ii. 13 for another possible reference. In aed. ili. 8. 43, To 
Lodouitev mafos Kpiow pev adiKyoacr, tadaywyia dé dxovoact, iS 
taken not from Jude, as Dindorf thinks, but from 2 Peter, who 
mentions Lot, while Jude does not (see also Paed. ili. 8. 44, where 
the same remark holds good, though Clement immediately goes on 
to quote Jude 5, 6 by name). From the same verse, 2 Pet. il. 8, 
comes a phrase which is found in S/vom. ii. 12. 55, Bacavilwv de ef’ 
ois NuapTe THV EavTod Wuxnv ayaboepyet. Again, in Strom. vii. 14. 88, 
Clement speaks of the moral law as 7 évroAy, in the singular. 
Cf. 2 Pet. ii, 21. Probably many other borrowings might be 
detected by anyone who would carefully read Clement through 
with an eye to this point. It is true that Clement does not quote 
2 Peter by name, and some of the phrases here noticed may not be 
conscious quotations at all. ‘The way of truth” is found also in 
Clement of Rome, “the putting off of the flesh” may have been a 
common expression among Christians. But if they are ultimately 
derived from 2 Peter, as is probably the case, the fact that these 
phrases had become a regular part of the parlance of the Church 
seems greatly to increase the strength of the evidence in favour of 
the authenticity of the Epistle. 

It should be remembered that Clement was the successor and 
pupil of another learned man, Pantaenus, who was head of the 
catechetical school perhaps as early as 180. In that year those 
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who advocate the late date of 2 Peter suppose that the Epistle had 
not existed more than five, or at the outside more than twenty or 
thirty years. Pantaenus could hardly have been imposed upon by a 
forgery so recently perpetrated, as Harnack and Dr. Chase suppose, 
in Alexandria. And, if Pantaenus did not know the Epistle, or 
rejected it, how came Clement, the heir of his erudition, to 
accept it? 
Cyprian. 

Died, 257. 

This Father displays no acquaintance with 2 Peter, yet this fact 
serves only to show the precariousness of the argument from 
silence. For a clear allusion to the Epistle is found in a letter 
addressed to Cyprian by 


firmilian, 
Bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia (Cyprian, Z//. Ixxv. 6), “ Ste- 
phanus . . . adhuc etiam infamans Petrum et Paulum beatos 
apostolos, . . . qui in epistolis suis haereticos exsecrati sunt et 


ut eos euitemus monuerunt.” Cyprian must have known to what 
Epistle of St. Peter Firmilian was appealing. 


Lippolytus. 


Died about the end of the first quarter of the third century. 

Refut. Omn. Haer. ix. 6, per ob Todd 8 emi tov aitov BopBopov 
avexvAtiovro, cf. 2 Pet. ii, 22. The expression is, as Dr. Chase 
says, of the nature of a proverb, but it is not a common proverb. 
See note on the Passage. 

Ibid. X- 33s Ta O€ TdvTa StouKel 6 Adyos 6 cod, 6 _TPwroyovos marpos 
Tals, mpd éwopdpov pwaddpos. port, cf. 2 Pet. i. 19, and see note 
on the passage. 

Lbid. Ran Sy expevserte emrepXoprev nv Tupos Kpioews Grey Kal 
TapTapov Codepod 6 Oppa. apdriror, cf. 2 Pet. i. Ay 17), Lda 

In Dan. iii. 22, 6 yop dv ts trotayf tovTe Kal dedovAwrar, cf. 
2 Pet. ii. 19. 

Ibid. iv. 10, ei yap Kat viv Bpaddver pd Katpod, py OeAwy tiv 
kplow T@ Koop éreveyxety, Cf, 2 Pet. ii. 5, iil. 

Ibid, xxiii. 24, jpeépa Se Kupiov xidua ery. 


The Clementine Literature. 


Passages bearing a more or less close resemblance to 2 Peter 
have been detected in the Recognitions, the Homilies, the Actus 
Petri cum Simone. On this point the reader may consult the 
observations of Dr. Chase, and of Dr. Salmon, Jntroduction 
(p. 520, ed. 1888). 
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Theophilus of Antioch. 

Died, 183-185. 

ii, 13, 6 Adyos avbtod, daivwv Sorep AdXVos ev oiknpmare TvvEexopEeva, 
ehuticey THY ur ovpavov, cf. 2 Pet. i. 19. In 4 Esdr. xii. 42 we 
read, “Tu enim nobis superes solus ex omnibus populis . . . sicut 
lucerna in loco obscuro”; and the word of God is a Avyvos in Ps. 
cxix. 105. Yet it seems most likely that Theophilus had St. Peter 
in mind. 

ii. 9, of S& Tod Ocod avOpwror mvevpatopdpor mvevpatos ayiov Kat 
mpopytar yevouevor, Cf. 2 Pet. i. 2%. Dr. Chase points out that 
the word zvevparodopos is found in Hos. ix. 7; Zeph. iii. 4. It 
can hardly be maintained that either of these passages is conclusive, 
but they deserve some weight. 


Tatian. 

Date of Ovatio, 150-170. 

Or. ad Graecos, 15 (Otto, vi. p. 70) Tovovrov d& py dvTos Tod 
oxynveopatos. This sense of the word oxyjvwpa (body) is borrowed 
from 2 Pet. i. 13. Immediately before, in the single word vads, we 
have an allusion to 1 Cor. iii. 16. Xxyvwna is so used by Eus. 
Hi. E. ii. 25. 6, who possibly found it in Gaius. 


The Muratorianum. 


P. +06, line 6 (in Westcott’s Canon) “Sicute et semote passioné 
petri euidenter declarat.” These words must refer either to the 
Gospel of St. John or to 2 Peter. They can hardly refer to the 
Gospel, which had been fully noticed. See on this point Introduc- 
tion to 1 Peter, p. 14. 


Aristides. 


His Apology was presented to Hadrian in 129-130, or, as Mr. 
Rendel Harris thinks, to Antoninus Pius, in the early years of his 
reign. 

tio! XVL, % 650s THs GAnOeias Aris Tods SdevovtTas adtiy eis THY 
aiwviov xelpaywyet Bacrreiav, cf. 2 Pet. i. 11, i 2. This seems 
a clear case. Canon Armitage Robinson considers that the Greek 
text of the Afology “as a rule gives us the actual words of 
Aristides,” 


Polycarp. 
Martyred in 155. 
Phil. iii., rH copia tod paxapiov Kai évddEov TlavAov, 65 . « » Spiv 
éypawev émioroAds, cf. 2 Pet. iii. 15. 
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Martyrium Polycarpt. 


> ee eis THY aiaveov avtov Bacivetav. So Harnack. Lightfoot 
has érovpaviov, but aidvioy is the reading of two MSS. out of three. 


Justin Martyr. 


Harnack puts the date of the Dialogue, 1 cs —160. 

Dial. 51, kal ev TO peasy THS Tapovotas avToU Xpove, as  Tpoepyy, 
yevijrer Gan aipévets Kal Weviompopijtas ert TH ovepate avTod 7 po- 
evyrvoe. Otto refers to Matt. vil. 15, xxiv. 5; 1 Cor. xi. 19. But 
there would seem to be here a reminiscence of 2 Pet. ii. 1, where 
Wevdorpopyra and aipécets are mentioned in conjunction. In 
Dial. 82, again, Justin uses the word Wevdodiddéexado, which though, 
as Dr. Chase remarks, a word of easy formation, is peculiar to 
2-Peter. 

Dial, 81, cvvijxapev Kat 76 eipypévov ote “Hyepa Kupiov as xtAra 
€ry Otto notes, “Sic Tanchuma, fol. 335 A, Dies det est mille 
annorum.” Here, again, doubt is legitimate. But we have seen 
above that Methodius quoted this phrase by name from 2 Pet. lil. 8. 

Apol. i. 28, Kai yep 0 erruLov7) Tov pendéren Tovro mpatau TOV Ocdv 
ote TO SS Onaaiay yevos yeyeryrau mpoywaoKel yap TLVaS €k peTavoias 
cwhyoecGa1, cf 2 Pet. iil. 9. 


Melito. 


He flourished in the third quarter of the second century. 

Apology (in Otto, vol. ix. p. 432), “Etenim aliquando fuit 
diluuium uenti, et selecti (ad id) homines occisi sunt aquilone 
uehementi, et relicti sunt iusti ad demonstrationem ueritatis. 
Rursus alio tempore fuit diluuium aquarum, et perierunt omnes 
homines et bestiae in multitudine aquarum, et seruati sunt iusti in 
arca lignea iussu dei. Atque ita ultimo tempore erit diluuium 
ignis, et ardebit terra cum montibus suis, et ardebunt homines 
cum simulacris quae fecerunt et cum operibus sculptilibus quae 
adorauerunt, et ardebit mare cum insulis suis, et seruabuntur 
iusti ab ira, sicut socii eorum seruati sunt in arca ab aquis diluuii.” 

On the date of this Syriac version of Melito’s Apology, see 
Introduction to 1 Peter, p. 10. Dr. Chase takes the deluge of 
wind to refer to the destruction of the Tower of Babel, which is 
mentioned in the Szdy//ine Oracles iii. 97 Sqq., in connexion with 
the destruction of the world by fire, and is inclined to think 
that Melito is following the Szdy/ rather than 2 Peter. There is, 
however, a different explanation of the Flood of Wind ; see Otto’s 
note on the passage, vol. ix. p. 476. But it will be necessary to con- 
sider the origin of the belief in the approaching destruction of the 
world by fire more fully in a later section. 
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Lrenaeus. 

Died, 202 or 203. 

This Father introduces a quotation from 1 Peter with the words 
Petrus ait in epistola sua (iv. 9. 2); but this phrase does not neces- 
sarily imply that he knew only one Petrine letter. Irenaeus 
certainly knew 2 John, which he quotes explicitly and by name 
(i. 16. 3, iil. 16. 8); yet, says Mr. Warfield, he quotes 1 John (iii. 16. 
5, 8) just as he quotes 1 Peter, with the words 7” swa epistola, év TH 
émistoAyn. ‘Two passages call for notice. 

iii, I. 1, peta d€ tiv TovTwy efodov Mdpxos 6 pabyrijs Kal épyy- 
veutys Iérpov kat adros 7a td Ilérpov xypvocdpeva eyypadus jpiv 
Tapadeowke, 

There can be little doubt that efod0s here means “death.” It 
is so used Wisd. ii. 2, vii. 6; Luke ix. 31; 2 Pet agpeueee 
secular writers it never, so far as I know, bears this sense by itself, 
though it is commonly used in later Greek in combination with a 
genitive, €fod0s tov Biov et simm. There is some slight presump- 
tion, therefore, that here the word may be a reminiscence of the 
Petrine passage. But, further, there were two traditions as to the 
date at which Mark composed his Gospel. According to the one 
he wrote before, according to the other after, the death of Peter. 
It is a most natural and probable supposition that the latter view 
was connected with 2 Pet. i.15. Irenaeus does not tell us whence 
he derived this account of St. Mark’s Gospel, but he no doubt 
borrowed it from some earlier writer, most probably Papias. Thus 
it may be argued with some confidence that 2 Peter was known to 
and accepted by men who lived before Irenaeus, and whose 
opinions Irenaeus followed. It might, of course, be replied that 
the writer of 2 Peter was himself following the author or authors 
of this tradition, but this would hardly be reasonable. 

v. 23. 2, “‘Dies domini sicut mille anni”; v. 28. 3, 7 yap jmépa 
Kupiov as xiAvoa. €r7. 

Irenaeus does not tell us where he found these words which so 
strongly resemble those of 2 Pet. ii. 8. In both places he con- 
nects them with Chiliasm ; the world was created in six days, and 
will last six thousand years. It has been supposed that he borrowed 
this adaptation of Ps. xc. 4 from Justin, or from Barnabas, or from 
the Rabbis. But this point also will require to be further con- 
sidered in a later section. 


Epistle of the Churches of Lyons and Vienne. 
177-179. 
Eus. 7. £. v. 1. 36, 55; 2. 3, e£od0s is used absolutely of “ death.” 
Ibid. v. 1. 45, 6 8@ dia perov Kaupos od« apyos airots otb€ dKapros 
éylivero, cf. 2 Pet. i. 8. 
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The Epistle, then, was known, if not to Irenaeus, to those with 
whom he was very closely connected. 

Let us notice another phrase in this letter—v. 1. 48, da ris 
dvaotpopys aitav BAachypotvres THV Gddv, TovTéoTW of viol Tis 
amwAcias. Here we seem to find a combination of vers. 2 and 22 
of the Fragment of the Apocalypse of eter, which is therefore 
older than the Viennese letter. 


Apocalypse of Peter. 


110-160, or more nearly 120-140; Harnack. The use of the 
work by the Viennese Church warns us that the date can hardly be 
placed after 140. 

I, ToAXoi e€ airy eoovrar Wevdorpopyrar Kal ddovs Kal ddypara 
motkira THs arwAcias dudaeovow, cf. 2 Pet. ii. 1. 

I, Tas Wuxas Eavtdv Soxipalovras, cf. 2 Pet. ii. 8. 

21, TOrov adypnpov, cf. 2 Pet. 1. 19. 

22, 28, BAacdyjodvtes THY 6b0v THs SuKacocivys, Cf. 2 Pet. ii. 2, 21. 

30, 7 evroAy, cf. 2 Pet. il. 21, iii. 2. ' 

In his edition of the Fragment, Professor Harnack (Bruchsticke, 

. 71) says that the Apocalypse and 2 Peter are dlutsverwandt, 
but does not pronounce upon the question of priority. In the 
Chronologie, p. 471, he decides that the author of 2 Peter borrows 
from the AZocalypse. But I find it quite impossible to accept this 
view. Before the Asocalypse was written there had been violent 
persecution (oi dudgavres Tods Sixalovs kat mapaddvres adrovs, 27; the 
verb ryyavilopevor, 34, belongs to the times of persecution; the 
word is used in the Viennese letter, Eus. 4. Z. v. 1. 38), of which 
there is no indication whatever in 2 Peter. Again, the description 
of hell, suggested as it is by Plato, Aristophanes, Homer, and 
especially Virgil, certainly points to a later date than the Epistle. 
Jilicher thinks it not improbable that 2 Peter made use of the 
Apocalypse ; and Kuhl goes so far as to suppose that 2 Pet. ii. may 
have been written by the same author as the Afocalypse. The 
three reasons given by Dr. Chase in the Dictionary of the Bible for 
thinking it impossible that the author of the Apocalypse should 
have borrowed from 2 Peter, appear to be wholly unsubstantial. 
I have suggested in the notes that the whole of the later Petrine 
literature owes its origin to 2 Pet. i. 15 ; these words gave the busy 
army of inventors the suggestion and the name for their works of 
imagination. If this view is tenable, we have here again a remark- 
able proof of the authority of our Epistle in very early times. 

It has been said above that the Apocalypse of Peter bears 
traces of the influence of Virgiland Homer. The general idea which 
underlies the vision, that our pleasant vices are made the whips to 
scourge us, may be found in Wisd. xi. 16, dv dv tis duaprdver 816 rovrwv 
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xoAaerat, but in its concrete, pictorial development belongs to the 
Greek and Roman mythology. But even in details the A/ocalvpse 
closely resembles the Aenezd. Cf. the following passages :— 

Apoc. 3, Ta pev yap THpara aitov jv evKdTepa Taans xXLdVOS Kal 
epubporepa TavTos podor, CUVEKEKPATO dé 70 épvO pov adrav TO AcvK@, Kal 
dros | ov Svvapat eEnyyjoar bau TO KdAXos atta’ 4 TE yap KON airéov 
ovhy iV. Kal dvOnpa Kal emumperovoa auTOov TO TE ™poowme Kal TOUS 
@ILOLS, oorepel orepavos €k vapdoordxvos mem heypevos Kal mrouktdwv 
avOav, 7) ooTEp ‘ipis €v fe TOLAUTH NV avTav 7) elmperea. 

Virg. Aen, i. 402 

** Dixit, et auertens rosea ceruice refulsit, 


Ambrosiaeque comae diuinum uertice odorem 
Spirauere.” 

For the contrast of white and rose in the complexion of beauty, 
see the description of Euryalus, Aen. 1x. 431-437, or of Aeneas, 
Aen. i. 588-593. Ovdy Kop Kal avOnpa is a reminiscence also of 
Hom. Od. vi. 230, Kad d€ Kapytos OvAas Ke Kopas taxwOivw avOe 
jpmotas. 

Apoc. 5, péytatov xOpov éxrds TovTov Tod Kdopov brépAapmpov TO 
puri, Kai Tov dépa Tov éxel axtiow HAlov KaTaXapmopevoV, Kal THY yhV 
aityy avOotcav apapavros avbect. 

Virg. Aen. vi. 637: 

**Deuenere locos laetos, et amoena uireta 
Fortunatorum nemorum, sedesque beatas, 


Largior hic campos aether et lumine uestit 
Purpureo, solemque suum, sua sidera norunt.” 


We may remember also the doqodedds Aceywwv Of Hom. Od. xi. 539. 
Apoc. 6, the phrase rdzos abxunpds, of the place of punishment, 
is taken from 2 Peter, but, used as it is in the Apocalypse, it calls to 
mind the words of Virgil, 
Aen. Vi. 534: 


‘Ut tristis sine sole domos, loca turbida, adires.” 


Apoc. 8, 9, 16, the region of torment is full of boiling mud. 
Cf. Aen. vi. 296, ‘Turbidus hic coeno uastaque uoragine gurges 
Aestuat”; 416, “Informi limo”; the boiling mud is that of Phlege- 
thon. 

Apoc. 6, ot Koddlovres ayyeAou oKorewov elxov aitav 7d evdupa 
Kata TOV Gépa TOU TOTOV. 

Virg. Aden. vi. 555: 


**Tisiphone . . . palla succincta cruenta.” 


Apoc. 10, Tos povets eBrerov . . . BeBAnpevovs &v Twt 10m 
\ lal nr 
reOAippevy kal rerAnpwpéevw épTerav TovnpOv, Kal tAnTOopévous bd 
tov Onpiwv éxeivov. 
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Virg. Aen. vi. 570: 


“Continuo sontes ultrix accincta flagello 
Tisiphone quatit insultans, toruosque sinistra 
Intentans angues uocat agmina saeua sororum.” 


Apoc. 11, wodoi aides oitwes dwpou érixrovro (text of Canon 
Armitage Robinson) xa6ypevou éxAacov. 
Virg. Aen. vi. 426: 


‘*TInfantumque animae flentes in limine primo.” 


It may be strongly suspected that the author of the Apocalypse 
was a Western, who had read Virgil. The book first comes before 
our notice at Vienna, and in the Roman JZuratorianum ; and these 
facts point in the same direction. Further, the Clementina mani- 
fest so strong an interest in Rome that we may look for their origin, 
at any rate for that of their Grundschrift, in the same locality. Prob- 
ably a good deal of the pseudo-Petrine literature came from Rome. 
But that the whole tone and conception of the Apocalypse is later 
than 2 Peter seems to me to be beyond a doubt. 


The so-called Second Epistle of Clement. 

130-170. 

Xvi; yweoKere d€ ore epxerat non 1) pepo. THs Kpivews OS kA iBavos 
KQ.LOLLEVOS Kal TAKHTOVTL at Suvdpers TOV otpavav Kal Taca 7 yn os 
pod Bdos eri Tupi THKOMEVOS Kal TOTE HavyceTaL TA Kpipia Kal havepa 
epyo. Tav avOporwr. 

The author here quotes Mal. iv. 1 ; Isa. xxxiv. 4, but his view of 
the world-fire is that of St. Peter. Dr. "Salmon (Introduction, p. 521) 
suggests that davyjoerar is an attempt to make sense out of the 
corrupt etpeOyoerar of 2 Pet. il. ro. Add that yuépa kptcews in the 
New Testament is only found in Matthew’s Gospel, in 1 John, and 
in 2 Peter. 

Ignatius. 

105-117. 

Eph., Preface, *Incot Xpictod rod cod yudv: see Lightfoot’s 
note ; the same phrase recurs Zp. xviii.; Rom. iii.; Polyc. viii., 
Gir 2e et. i. 3: 

Eph. xii., WlavAov .. . Os ev wdon emiorody, cf. 2 Pet. iii. 
no. To. 

: Trall. xiii. 3s &v @ ctpeBeinnev a dpopot, Cf. 2 Pet. iii. 14. 

Magn. ix., 4 Cot Hpav avéreader, cf. 2 Pet. i. 19. 

No one of these phrases can be regarded as conclusive; yet 
they are worth noticing as probably echoes of 2 Peter. 


14 
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Barnabas. 


70-79, Lightfoot ; 130 or 131, Harnack. 

XV. 4, mpocéxete, Téxva, Ti Neyer TO Suveré\eoey ev €E tepas’ 
tovto Aéyer Ore ev ELaxiryiAlors Ereowy ouvTeAcoes Kvpios Ta ovprravta. 
‘H yap ypépa tap aire xiAva éry* adros 5€é pro paprupel A€ywv* “Idd 
OHMEPOV Hepa EoTat ws xiALa Eryn. 

See remarks on Irenaeus above; but here the zap’ airé comes 
very close to Peter’s rapa Kvpiw. Hilgenfeld here quotes Zeféo- 
genesis, 4, ““Und (Adam) lebte 70 Jahre weniger als 1000 Jahre, 
denn rooo Jahre sind wie Ein Tag nach dem himmlischen Zeug- 
niss. Desswegen ist geschrieben tiber den Baum des Erkenntnisses : 
An dem Tage da ihr davon esset, werdet ihr sterben. Darum hat 
er die Jahre dieses Tages nicht vollendet, sondern er starb an 
demselben.” 


Flermas. 

110-140, Harnack. 

In the /astor there are a few words and phrases which may 
conceivably have been suggested by 2 Peter; zs. iii. 7. 1, tHv O00v 
tHv adnOuyv: Sim. v. 7. 2, pracpes: Sim. vi. 2. 5, BAEvpa, but in a 
different sense: Szm. ix. 14. 4, Svovontos: Sim. ix. 22. 1, false 
teachers are av@adets, 


Clement of Rome. 


93-95, hardly as late as 97, Harnack. 

Here again we find several phrases which in the New Testament 
are pecular to 2 Peter; such are 6 zpodyrtikds Adyos, xi. 2: emdmrns 
(but it is here used of God), lix. 3: p@pos, lxiii. 1: peyadompemys, 
i. 2. In vii. 6 we read N@e éxypvfev perdvoray, which not unnaturally 
suggests 2 Pet. ii. 5, N@e dixavoodyys Kypuxa. Bishop Lightfoot in- 
geniously suggested that Clement may have borrowed his phrase 
from a lost passage of the pre-Christian third Sibylline book. See 
his note. 


Jude. 


The Epistle of St. Jude may, I believe, be confidently regarded 
as the earliest attestation of 2 Peter. But the point must be dis- 
cussed at length in a separate section. 


§ 2. OBSERVATIONS ON THE TESTIMONIA 


The Second Epistle of St. Peter is very short; its subject, the 
Cisorders of a particular section of the Church, is of limited in- 
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teresi, and is treated in a vague and general way, very unlike that 
in which the same topic is handled in the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, and conveying little information about the persons 
and circumstances in view; and it contains very few quotable 
phrases. It is probably very seldom quoted even in the present 
day. Yet its attestation is strong; if we accept the evidence of 
the Apocalypse of Peter, very strong; and if we accept that of 
Jude, overwhelming. 

Its authenticity was doubted by many in Jerome’s time, because 
its style was supposed to differ from that of the First Epistle. 
Eusebius believed that it was not the work of St. Peter, chiefly 
because he could find no clear instance of its use by the “ancient 
presbyters.” Origen knew that it was regarded with doubt, but 
gives no reason for the doubt, and was himself rather inclined to 
accept the Epistle. Of Clement we ‘are expressly informed that 
he gave it a place in his Bible. Before the time of Clement, if we 
put aside the Afocalypse and Jude, we can only detect scattered 
phrases and words, which are found in 2 Peter, and of which several 
are not found elsewhere in the New Testament. 

Even scattered words and phrases, such as 600s ris éAnOetus, 
edk apyds ovde Gxapros, aiwvios BactAEla, 6 tpopytikds Adyos, dvc- 
vontos, have a certain weight. Phrases have histories. Even in 
our own time how many turns of expression are in vogue which, 
though apparently quite casual, have yet a definite origin, and mark 
the date of the document in which they occur. Not to speak of 
really great coinages, such as “evolution” or ‘‘ survival of the fittest,” 
let us take such trivial instances as ‘“ within a measurable distance of 
practical politics,” “grand old man,” “lost leader,” “honest doubt,” 
“sweetness and light.” Every one of these current insignificant 
phrases belongs to a definite period. But they have become current, 
that is to say, they are constantly used by people who have not the 
slightest idea where they come from. The same fate may have 
befallen 2 Peter; the Church of Vienna, for example, may have 
quoted one of its phrases, and yet never have read the Epistle 


itself. Indeed, there is reason for thinking that the Epistle did ) 
not enjoy a wide circulation. Otherwise it would be difficult to ) 


account for the extremely bad state of the text. 

To this point attention has been drawn in the notes; but it will 
be of service to collect here those passages in which the best attested 
readings of the MSS. are either certainly or very probably wrong, 
er in which variants existed at an extremely early date. 

i. 2, TOD Meod kai “Incod rod Kupiov juav. 

The right reading here is very probably rod Kupiov juadv. See 
note. ~ 

il. 4, oupots. 


This is probably the right reading. But K L P have ceipais, and 
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this seems to have been what Jude found in his copy of the Epistle, 
and paraphrased by decpots aidiors. 

il. 13, ddtKovpevor proGov ddikias. 

This is the reading of SBP, the Bodleian Syriac, and the 
Armenian ; it is adopted by Westcott and Hort; Tregelles gives 
it a place in the margin ; and Tischendorf, though he reads xoyuov- 
pevot, remarks in his note, “ddicovpevou si aptum sensum praebere 
iudicabitur omnino praeferendum erit.” 

ACKL, all other MSS., the Vulgate, m”, Jerome, the Sahidic, 
Coptic, Aethiopic, Ephraem, Theophylact, Oecumenius have or 
translate Koprovpevor. 

Syr” has a word which Tischendorf translates emev/es. 

It is surely vain to try to get sense out of dducovpevor. Perhaps 
it is worth while to notice that in the Sinaitic MS. dé:covjevor comes 
at the end of a line, while the next line ends with dé:xias. It is just 
possible that a hasty scribe may have taken the déux- from the latter 
word. 

Kopwovpevor will make sense, but not good sense. A few verses 
below pucGds aduxias means the temporal gain of unrighteousness, 
and the phrase can hardly have any other sense in the former place. 
What we appear to want is a participle which should give the sense 
of “seeking after.” Lmentes might suggest dvovpevor. Kopwovpevor 
has the look of a mere conjectural emendation. 

li. 13, dmrarais, 

ayarais is the right reading, though it is supported only by B, 
the Versions, and Jude. 

li. 14, porxadidos. 

So BCK LP: sA and three cursives have pouyad/as. 

MorxyaAts means “adulterous” (Matt. xii. 39, xvi. 4), or “an 
adulteress”” (Rom. vii. 3; Jas. iv. 4). “Eyes full of an adulteress ” 
is certainly nonsense. Movxadis is not a classical word, but occurs 
in later Greek ; see Lobeck’s Phrynichus, p. 452, note. Motyadia 
apparently does not exist, and is indeed an impossible formation, 
as there is no verb potxyadevw, nor noun potxados. It may be 
observed that in ii. 18 the Sinaitic has paOytavdrytos for patavdrytos. 
The scribe had the word pafyrys in his head, and did not perceive 
his error till he had written the first twe syllables. So here some 
still earlier scribe may have meant to write porxias, but poryadis 
occurred to him, and he inserted a wrong syllable. Hence came 
the unmeaning potyaddas, which some well-intentioned copyist cor- 
rected into potxadidos. This error is older than any of the existing 
MSS. . 

li. 15, TOD Boodp. 

SoACKLP. Bhas rod Bedp pisOov ddixias yydrnoav, & has 
tov Bewopodp pucbov do.kias nya noev. Probably in the original of 
the Sinaitic the words rod Bedp ds were illegible, and the scribe did 
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the best he could with them. ‘The name Bosor does not exist. It 
will be observed that no single MS. has the right reading rod 
Bewp os. 

li. 16, tapadpoviar. 

This, again, is a vox nzhilt, but it is the reading of all the great 
MSS. Six cursives have zapadpoovvnv, three mapavouiav: the 
latter is the better conjecture, as it is Peter’s habit to repeat words, 
and zrapavoyias occurs immediately before. 

ill. 3, €wmravypov7. 

SoxABCP and many cursives. But this word also did not 
exist, and therefore cannot have been used by St. Peter. 

lil. 10, KaTakanoeTa, 

So A Land some of the Versions; C has adavo6yoovra : 8 BK P 
and some Versions etpeOyoeror: the Sahidic and Bodleian Syriac 
translate zon inuenientur; am fu harl omit the clause. Kara 
Kanoetat, apavicOyoovrat, seem to be mere corrections; the right 
reading is probably ody etpeOyjoeror. But here again we find an 
error which is older than any of the MSS. 

A document which exhibits so many serious textual corruptions 
can hardly have been very generally read, or very carefully guarded 
during the first stages of its existence. Yet there is some reason 
for thinking that 2 Peter exerted a considerable and widespread 
influence in very early times. Four points call for notice. 

One is the tradition preserved by Irenaeus, that the Gospel of «) 
St. Mark was written after the death of St. Peter. It may, of course, 
be said that St. Peter does not allude to St. Mark’s Gospel in i. 15. 
But it may aiso be thought that he does ; and certainly his words 
may have been so understood. It is a fair conclusion that the 
statement given by Irenaeus was built by earlier writers on the 
Petrine passage. 


The idea that a day of the Lord was a thousand years, existed @ 


among the Rabbis. But it was by no means the only idea. Some 
held that the “‘day” was 365 years; some that it was 600. There 
was also great variety among the opinions held as to the duration of 
Messiah’s reign ; the Rabbis leave us to choose between 40, 60, go, 
365, 400, 1000, 2000, and 7000 years. Elieser and some others 
fixed upon 1000 years, and defended this number by combining 
Isa. Ixili. 4 with Ps. xc. 4 (see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des Hels, ii. 
p- 252 sqq.). This is the opinion which underlies Apoc. xx. 4. 
In the Christian writers quoted above this peculiar explanation of 
the “day” is always connected with the millenary reign of Christ. 
It cannot be maintained that they all based their Chiliasm on our 
Epistle ; yet Methodius expressly quotes 2 Peter, and the words of 
Barnabas bear a very close resemblance to the Petrine passage. 

It may be asked how the Fathers came to adopt one particular 
Rabbinic view as to the duration of a day of the Lord, and one 
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particular verse of the Old Testament as a proof of this view, unless 
they were guided by a Christian document to which they attached 
high authority. 

But the most remarkable fact is that St. Peter does not give his 
adaptation of Ps. xc. 4 any chiliastic turn at all. He employs 
it simply to prove the long-suffering of God, and to account for the 
delay of the Parousia. This is surely a sign of great antiquity. 
From the time of the Apocalypse and 4arnabas to that of the 
Alexandrines, Chiliasm was practically the universal belief of the 
Church (see Justin, Z7ypho, 80-82), and it is extremely difficult to 
suppose that the author of 2 Peter, dealing as he is with the very 
verse out of which Chiliasm arose, could have refrained from some 
allusion to that opinion, if he had been writing at any date in the 
second century, or even late in the first. It may be observed here 
that he says not one word about the signs of the End. Clearly he 
felt strongly bound by the Lord’s command not to speculate on 
the day or hour of the Parousia. This command was soon for- 
gotten, and its observance ought to count largely in favour of our 
‘author. 

Another interesting point is the belief in the destruction of the 
world by fire. This also became the predominant opinion. 

Writing about the middle of the second century, Celsus says 
that Christians generally believed in a world-conflagration (Origen, 
contra Ce/lsum, iv. 11, 79), and treats the belief as arising from a 
misunderstanding of the teaching of Greek philosophers, that ék- 
mupooes and éruxAvoets alternate in the history of the world. Origen, 
in answer, refers to Josephus, Anz. i. 2. 3; to Deut. iv. 24; Dan. 
vil. 10; Mal. iii. 2; 1 Cor. iii. 12, but not to 2 Peter, and insists 
that the office of the fire, as described in Scripture, is to purify and 
not to destroy. It may be suspected that here we have a glimpse 
of one of Origen’s reasons for his doubts about 2 Peter. 

In Clement, S/vom. v. 14. 121, 122, we find an iambic passage, 
which is quoted also in the de monarchia (Otto, vol. iii. p. 136), and 
there attributed to Sophocles. The verses speak, not only of the 
world-fire, but of the Two Ways, and may be later than Barnadéas, 
But the words daira tamiyeva kal petdpois prefer paveto Come very 
close to 2 Pet. ili. ro, 

Justin, Afol. i. 20, appeals to the Sibyl and Hystaspes as 
authorities for the belief in the world-fire. The first reference is to 
Orac. Sib. iv. 172-1773 this book is supposed to have been com- 
posed in the time of Titus or Domitian. The prophecies of 
Hystaspes were Christian; as to their age, Clement (Strom. vi. 
5. 43) appears to say that they were quoted in the Ilérpov 
kypuvypa, the date of which is not later than A.D. 140-150 (Chron- 
ologie, p. 472). It may be suspected that both Hystaspes and the 
fourth book of the Orac/es belong to the same family as the pseudo- 
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Petrine literature. Justin’s words explain the opening lines of the 
famous hymn: 
** Dies irae, dies illa 


Soluet saeclum in fauilla, 
Teste Dauid cum Sibylla” ; 


where the testimony of the Sibyl is coupled with that of the Psalms 
(probably Ps. xcvii. 3). 

But whence did the Sibyl and Hystaspes derive their opinion 
that the world would be destroyed by fire? It was held by 
the Valentinians, who may have borrowed it from the Stoics; but 
it was opposed by Irenaeus (i. 7. 1), whose own belief was that the 
world would be transformed by fire, but not destroyed (v. 36. 1). 


It is not to be found precisely in the Old Testament, though ° 


there are passages such as Ps. xcvii. 3, “A fire goeth before 
Him, and burneth up His adversaries round about” (cf. Isa. 
Exxiv. 4, li. 6; Ixvi. 15, 16, 22; Mal. iv. 1, quoted by 2 Clement 
xvi.), where the fire of the Lord’s presence, the refiner’s fire, is 
described as burning up all evil, and so making a new heaven 
and carth. The general language of the New Testament does 
not go beyond this (Heb. xii. 29; 1 Cor. iii. 13, vii. 31; 2 Thess. 
i, 8: Apoc. xxl. 1). Origen referred to Josephus, Ant. 253; 7 po- 
eipyxev *"Adap dav ic pov Tov dLuv éoecOar, Tov pev Kar’ ioydv zupds, 
Tov €repov dé Kata Biav Kal rAnOiv Bdaros : but this Adamic prophecy 
puts the world-fire before the Deluge, and this order is not merely 
accidental, as appears from the account of Seth and his two pillars, 
which immediately follows. We should infer from the words of 
Josephus that Adam foretold a catastrophe either by fire or by 
water; or again, if Josephus is quoting loosely, and we are not to 
insist upon “the sequence of events, we may suppose that he spoke 
of the Deluge, and of, the overthrow of Sodom. It is certain that 
the destruction of the world by fire was not an article of faith 
among the Jews, for Philo argues strongly against it (de zac. Mund). 


Here again we may ask how a doctrine which was regarded) 


with much suspicion, as belonging to Stoicism and as preached by 
heretics, came, nevertheless, to be widely held, unless it was sup- 
ported by some apostolic document. 

The Second Epistie of St. Peter must have been written before 
the persecution of Nero, and therefore must be older than the 


fourth book of the Szby//ine Oracles. It is, then, quite a tenable‘ 
opinion that the belief in the world-fire arose ultimately out of 


this Epistle. 

Lastly, it is not improbable that the whole prolific family of 
pseudo-Petrine literature springs from the hint given in 2 Pet. i. 15. 
The apostle had promised something more, and the temptation to 
supply it was irresistible. 
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§ 3. RELATION OF 2 PETER TO JUDE. 


Of these two writers one borrowed from the other ; this is quite 
certain. 

The priority of 2 Peter was affirmed with confidence by Luther. 
No one, he says, can deny it. But since the time of Eichhorn the 
opposite view has gained ground, and is maintained with confidence 
quite as great. Holtzmann writes, “It is not necessary again to 
refute this hypothesis (of the priority of 2 Peter), which at the 
present day is practically abandoned.” Weiss says that “there 
can be no question ” as to the priority of Jude. Professor Harnack, 
Reuss, Jillicher, von Soden, Dr. Salmon, are of the same opinion. 

Yet Luther’s judgment has not been left without supporters. It 
has been defended in recent times by Dr. Lumby (in the Speaker's 
Commentary), Mansel, Plummer (in Ellicott’s Commentary), Spitta, 
and Zahn. 

An intermediate position is held by Kuhl, who thinks that 2 Pet. 
il. I-11. 2 is an interpolation ; that the original Epistle was used by 
Jude ; that the interpolation was taken from Jude. ‘This peculiar 
view appears to rest mainly on two supports—(1) that Jude 17, 18 
is a quotation from 2 Pet. ili. 3; (2) that the Libertines of the 
second chapter have nothing to do with the Mockers of the third. 
The weakness of the latter argument is palpable. The theory of 
interpolation is always a last and desperate expedient. We shall 
see as we go on that the style of the Epistle is uniform, and that 
the second chapter has natural links of connexion with the first 
and with the third. Nor is there any mark of dislocation at the 
beginning or end of the passage which Kuhl supposes to have 
been thrust into the original text. 

When two writers, whose date cannot be precisely ascertained, 
are clearly in the position of borrower and lender, the question of 
priority must turn to a great degree on points of style, and these 
will always strike different minds in different ways. If the arrange- 
ment of the one writer is more logical, and his expression clearer, 
than those of the other, it may be thought either that the first has 
improved upon the second, or that the second has spoiled the first. 
The criterion is of necessity highly subjective, and no very positive 
result will be attained unless we can show that the one has mis- 
understood the other, that the one uses words which are not only 
not used by the other, but belong to a different school of thought, 
or that the one has definitely quoted the other. ‘There are passages 
in our Epistles which furnish us with these means of decision. 

(a) 2 Pet. ii. 4, ceipots Copov taprapwcas: Jude 6, decpois aidious. 

Jude’s words are most probably to be explained as a paraphrase 
of the ancient variant cepais. It is just possible to find both the 
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“pits” and the “chains” in Enoch (see notes), but it is not easy to 
think that the two writers are here drawing independently from the 
same well. 

2 Pet. ii. 11, od dépovor kat aitav rapa Kupiw BAdodypov 
kpiow; Jude 9, ov« érdAunoe Kplow éreveyxety BPAaodypias. St. 
Peter says that the angels do not bring against dda: (the Fallen 
Angels) ‘‘a railing accusation in the presence of the Lord” (see 
note on the passage). This gives a_perfectly good sense; the 
Angels are not like the False Teachers who do bring railing, 
scandalous, passionate charges against dofa, the leaders of the 
Church, and commit this sin in the presence and hearing of the 
Lord. But here Jude inserts his reference to the Assumption oj 
Moses. he devil claimed the body of Moses on the ground that he 
was a murderer (because Moses had slain the Egyptian). Michael 
does not “‘charge the devil with blasphemy,” as he might have 
done, but contents himself with saying, “‘The Lord rebuke thee.” 
(See the Assumption of Moses n Hilgenfeld, Mouwwm Testamentum 
extra Canonem receptum ; the passage in question does not exist in 
the large fragment which survives in a Latin translation, but is 
sufficiently attested.) ‘The correct sense of xpiow éreveyxety BAao- 
gypias is given by Origen, £/. ad Alexandrinos, Lomm. xvi. p. 8, 
where, after referring to the words of Jude, he proceeds, ‘“ quidam 
eorum qui libenter contentiones reperiunt, adscribunt nobis et 
nostrae doctrinae blasphemiam,” ‘“‘they impute blasphemy to me 
and my doctrine.” ‘The passage exists only in a Latin translation, but 
the meaning is quite clear. Jude has, of course, omitted rapa Kupéa, 
because the dispute between Michael and Satan did not occur in 
the presence of the Lord. But he has altered and spoiled St. Peter’s 
point, and quite destroyed the parallel. The False Teachers did 
bring railing accusations, but did not bring accusations of blasphemy. 

(6) Jude has certain words, which may be called Pauline, and are 
certainly not Petrine. KaAnrtos, 1 ; dyvos (in the sense of ‘‘Christians ”), 
3 3 mvedpua, in the sense of “indwelling spirit,” and Wvyuxos, 19. Per- 
haps we cannot lay great stress on the first of these words, but the 
second most probably, and the third and fourth certainly, are alien 
from the Petrine vocabulary. To St. Peter yvyy means the soul, the 
seat of the religious life, and he could not possibly use Wvxixds in the 
sense of carnal. Now it is surely far more natural to suppose that 
Jude was in the habit of using Pauline language, and slipped these 
words in without any sense of incongruity, than that 2 Peter, while 
following Jude slavishly elsewhere, cut out these words on doctrinal 
grounds. Anyhow, Jude mixes up the psychology of St. Peter with 
that of St. Paul, and this fact seems to tell heavily against him. 

(c) 2 Pet. ili, 3, 4, rodto mpdtovy ywwoxovtes Oru eAevoovta er 
éoxatwv TOV Hu<pOv ev eurratypovy eurraikrar Kata Tas idlas emiPup.’as 
aitav mopevopevot, Kai Néyovtes, Ilod éorw 7 érayyeAla THs Tapovatcs 
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avTou ; Jude 17, 18, ipets de dyaryrot, pvjoOnre TOV pNuaTwv Tov 
7 poeipnpLeveov bro TOV dmoorohwy TOU Rupiov y Tpiov "Tyood Xpiorod, 6 ort 
€Aeyov bptv, Er eax atouv xpovov évovTat epTrOLKTOL Karo. TOS EQuTaV 
ériGuplas Topevopevor Tov aoeBeov. St. Peter gives the warning as 
his own, introducing it just as he does the other warning about the 
interpretation of prophecy, with the words, todro TPOTOV YwaoKoVTES 
(i. 20), and the ooee €v EuTralypovy ewratkrat, is quite in his 
style (see note on li. 12). Jude gives the words as a quotation, but as 
an apostolic commonplace. We cannot lay stress on the verb éAeyor 
when we remember the familiar phrase 7 ypady A€yet. But prob- 
ably Jude means that he could find the substance of the warning 
in the teaching of more than one of the apostles. No doubt he 
could have done sO; we may refer to Acts xx. 29, or to the Chris- 
tian prophecy recorded by St. Paul, 1 Tim. iv. 1. Jude may very 
well be thinking of St. Paul as well as'of St. Peter. But the point 
is, that this particular form of the prophecy is found only in 2 Peter. 
There is certainly strong reason for thinking that Jude is here 
quoting 2 Peter. The reader may consult the remarks of Kihl, 
Spitta, Zahn (Zindettung, § 43, part ii. p. 81 of the second edition) 
on the one side, and of Jiilicher (Z7n/ectung, p. 187) on the other. 
See also the notes on the passages in 2 Peter and Jude. 

It may be thought that the passages and words that have been 
adduced are such in kind and gravity as to form a presumption, 
perhaps it may be said a strong presumption, in favour of 2 Peter. 
But if so, this presumption ought not to be set aside unless it can 
be rebutted by weightier evidence on the other part. No such 
evidence can be adduced. The rest of the argument depends upon 
points of arrangement and style, which can establish nothing beyond 
a more or less vague opinion. Yet it will be worth while to run 
through the two Epistles, and note how far the conclusion a’ready 
suggested is strengthened or weakened by considerations of a more 
general order. 

The Salutation of 2 Peter ends with the words ydpis iptv Kal 
ecipyvn tTAnOvvGen. ‘The formula agrees verbally with that of the First 
Epistle. It is a salutation of simple archaic type, combining the 
Christian equivalent for the current heathen xa/pev with the ordinary 
Hebrew Peace. Jude has eAcos iyiv wat eipyvn Kal ayaryn rAn“uw- 
Gein. The verb is the same as in 1 Peter; the nouns remind us 
of St. Paul’s xdpus éXeos cipyvy, 1 Tim. i. 2; 2 Tim. i. 2; Tit. 1. 43 
see also 2 John 3. It should be observed that immediately before 
these words we find the Pauline «Ayrots. St. Jude’s formula is 


conflate and later. Some critics believe that 2 Peter is earlier than ~ 


1 Peter. But if it is later, and if the author was a forger, it is 
remarkable that he should have quoted the First Epistle here and 
here only. On the other hand, if the author was St. Peter himself, 
it is most natural that he should use his ordinary form of address, 
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and not surprising that every other part of the Second Epistle 
should differ from the First. 

The rest of the first chapter of 2 Peter forms an exordium. The 
author does not dash into his subject, but circles round it, dwelling 
upon thoughts of which we do not quite see the application till they 
are finally brought to a point. This method is characteristic also 
of the First Epistle, in which the special lesson of patient endur- 
ance under persecution is slowly and gradually approached. In the 
Second Epistle the object is to guard the readers against the seduc- 
tions of the False Teachers and Mockers. With this view the 
writer dwells first upon the fulness and completeness of the apos- 
tolic teaching (ver. 3); next, upon its unique power; in this way 
alone we become partakers of the divine nature (ver. 4); next, upon 
the consequent necessity of moral and spiritual growth (vers. 5-10), 
which is the condition of entrance into the kingdom (ver. 11). From 
this he proceeds to the authority of the apostolic teaching. It 
rests, not on ingenious speculation, but on the witness of facts, 
especially of the Transfiguration (vers. 16-18), and is confirmed by 
Prophecy (ver. 19); but Prophecy must be rightly understood. 

This exordium is quite appropriate, and contains nothing to 
arouse suspicion, unless we are convinced that the Transfiguration 
is itself a myth. It abounds in thoughts and phrases which anti- 
cipate not only the second, but the third chapter (dpery, cioéBeia, 
trouovy, POopd, Sivayts kal wapovoia, érayyeApa). 

Some of the phrases employed have been thought to belong 
to the second century ; but without any reason. Deissmann (Bide/- 
studien, p. 277, Eng. trans. p. 360) prints a portion of an inscription 
from Stratonicea in Caria. It contains the preface to a decree of the 
town council, and is supposed to belong to the year A.D. 22 or there- 
abouts. It uses not only the phrase racav orovdiy ciapéper au (2 Pet. 
i. 5), but also Oeia Svvayuis (2 Pet. i. 3). This latter expression was 
familiar to town authorities and citizens. It may be observed that 
icdriuos (2 Pet. i. 1) is also a political word. It is quite possible 
that St. Peter’s amanuensis was a Roman citizen, whether Silvanus 
or another, who had often seen inscriptions like that of Stratonicea, 
and was familiar with the language current among the officials by 
whom they were composed. Q@efas kowwvol picews (2 Pet. i. 4) 
belongs rather to philosophy, but would be quite intelligible to 
any fairly educated man in St. Peter’s time. 

St. Jude’s opening consists of an address in two verses, and 
an introduction in one. He tells his people that he had been 
intending to write to them “about our common salvation,” an 
ordinary pastoral letter, but “found it necessary to write and exhort 
you to do battle for the faith once for all delivered to the saints.” 
Spitta thinks that his words, 77 dmaf mapadobcion rots dyiors 
miore, were suggested by ris rapadobeions abrots ayias évtodjs 
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(2 Pet. ii, 21). This may be the case; and, if so, it is a strong 
point in favour of the priority of 2 Peter. But, in any case, St. 
Jude here again uses a Pauline expression, rots dyious. Clearly, 
also, he was writing in a hurry. He had meant to do one thing 
and found himself obliged to do another. It is not difficult to 
suppose either that St. Peter’s letter had reached him and opened 
his eyes to the mischief that was going on, or that sudden informa- 
tion had been brought to him that Antinomian teachers were at 
work in his district, that time pressed, and that he copied out, with 
no very great alteration, as much of St. Peter’s letter as he thought 
necessary. There would be nothing at all extraordinary in this. 
St. Jude’s people were not the same as St. Peter’s. 

We may notice here another phrase of St. Jude’s, which comes 
a little lower down (ver. 5), “‘I wish to remind you, though once for 
all ye know all things,” of the instances of God’s judgment in similar 
cases. It is a hasty phrase. What Christians knew once for all, is 
the faith once for all delivered. The term does not apply very 
easily even to particular facts recorded in Old Testament history, 
still less does it apply to the doom of the fallen angels, or to the 
dispute between Michael and Satan. The words of Jude bear a 
close resemblance to those of St. Peter (i. 12), ‘‘ Wherefore I will 
always remind you of these things (the promises, the need of 
growth in virtue), though ye know them.” It can hardly be 
denied that the two passages are connected, or that St. Peter’s 
phrase is much more natural and intelligible than St. Jude’s. 

The second chapter of the Petrine Epistle follows easily and 
without any kind of dislocation from the first. Prophecy witnesses 
to the truth of the apostles’ doctrine, but it must be rightly under- 
stood. ‘There were, as we know, those who did not interpret 
prophecy in the same sense as St. Peter. Further, even in Israel 
there were false prophets. “So among you there will be false 
teachers.” There is some difficulty here about the future tense. 
St. Peter speaks of these false teachers partly in the future, partly 
in the present, and it is not quite certain whether he means that 
they are already at work in other districts and will soon invade the 
Churches to which he is writing, or whether we are to regard the 
future as meaning ‘‘there must be,” “there are and always will be.” 
St. Peter does not say expressly that the false teachers claimed to be 
prophets, but there can be little doubt that they did so, for they 
could hardly justify their doctrine except by an appeal to revelation. 
At any rate the analogy between false teacher and false prophet 
is so close that what is true of the one is in the main true of the 
other also. The point is, that it does not follow that every one 
who claims to be prophet or teacher is really what he professes 
to be. There must be a test. These teachers are false, because 
they introduce “heresies” (see note on this word), because they 
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deny the Lord who bought them, because they are immoral. They 
deczive men with lying words; they will gain much success, and 
bring reproach on the way of truth, but their doom is destruction. 

With this passage (2 Pet. ii. 1-3) the reader must compare 
Jude 4. St. Jude does not call his antagonists either teachers or 
prophets, though the word évurma{duevor, in ver. 8, may imply 
that they claimed prophetic inspiration. ‘‘Certain men,” he says, 
“‘have slipped in.” They are already at work. If we may take 
St. Peter’s future, “there will be false teachers,” as practically a 
present, St. Jude’s letter may have been written very shortly after- 
wards. On the other hand, St. Jude’s language has been taken to 
imply a not inconsiderable interval of time. He goes on to say 
of these men that they are of waar rpoyeypappévor cis TodtTo TO 
kpiwa. Spitta finds here a reference to 2 Peter; but it is much 
easier to take waAo to mean ‘‘in the ancient Scriptures,” “in the 
Old Testament.” But what is the meaning of totro ro kpiva? No 
judgment has been mentioned. For an explanation we must go to 
2 Pet. 11. 3, where, after the description of the false teachers, we 
find the words ois 70 kpiwa éxradau oik dpyet. St. Jude goes on to 
say of these men that they are impious, that they change the grace 
of “our God” into licentiousness, and that they deny our only 
Master and Lord Jesus Christ. ‘Our God” is from 2 Pet. i. 1: 
the concluding phrase is surely an exaggeration of St. Peter’s rov 
dyopdcavta abtrovs decrdrnv apvovpevo. Nay, St. Jude not only 
exaggerates, but rather spoils the phrase. St. Peter had more than 
one good reason for inserting éyopacayta before deaornv. 

Here follow in both writers the instances of God’s judgments on 
the impious. It will be convenient to arrange the two lists side by 
side— 





2 PETER. JUDE. 
1. ———— ~ _- Tsrael in the Wilderness. 
2. The Fallen Angels. The Fallen Angels. 
3. The Flood (Noah). — 
4. The Cities of the Plain (Lot). The Cities of the Plain (Lot 
is not mentioned). 
ee Cain. 
6. Balaam. . Balaam. 
7. —— Korah. 


It will be observed that St. Peter’s instances are arranged in strictly 
chronological order, while Jude’s are not. This fact has been 
counted by some in St. Peter’s favour; by others, against him. St. 
Peter again twice couples an instance of mercy with an instance of 
judgment ; this fact again has been reckoned both on the one side 
and on the other. We may notice that St. Peter, with his mind 
fixed on false teachers, naturally begins with the fallen angels, who, 
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according to Jewish tradition, taught men all kinds of wickedness. 
There is no particular point in St. Jude’s first instance, but it may, of 
course, be said that St. Peter saw this, and accordingly left it out. 
The Flood St. Peter mentioned probably because Noah was a 
preacher of righteousness, a “‘ dignity” who was blasphemed by man 
but approved by God. But the instance has a further value for 
him, because he is going to argue in the third chapter that as the 
world was once destroyed by water, so it will again be destroyed by 
fire. Here it may be said that St. Peter had a definite reason for 
adding. Nor is it conclusive, if we say that St. Peter is of a more 
merciful and pastoral spirit than St. Jude, and that his mention of 
Noah and Lot points towards the beautiful saying (ili. 9) that God’s 
will is that all men should come to repentance. It is true that 
there is a certain exaggeration and passion, and a fiery zeal for 
orthodoxy about St. Jude. He describes the sin of the Cities of 
the Plain (dre\otca dricw capKkds érépas) in such a way that it 
ceases to be parallel to that of the false teachers, and his view of the 
proper treatment of penitents (vers. 22, 23) is couched in language 
of great severity. Again, Cain, the murderer, is rather a fierce 
parallel. Some have indeed supposed that we have here Philo’s 
whimsical aliegorism, in which Cain is the type of the sceptic ; but 
this is not at all in St. Jude’s manner. The same fierce note sounds 
in the instance of Korah, who rebelled againt the priests. St. Jude 
was evidently a zealot, and it may, of course, be said that the author 
of 2 Peter did not quite like this fire and fury, and did what he 
could to soften it down. But it seems more probable that the case 
was the reverse of this, that St. Jude did not think 2 Peter quite 
strong enough. 

Much has been written in Germany about what is called the 
Apokryphenscheu of 2 Peter. St. Jude makes free use of apocryphal 
authorities: he specifies the sin of the fallen angels, mentions the 
dispute between Michael and Satan, and quotes Enoch by name. 
The comparative reticence of 2 Peter is supposed to point to a date 
late in the second century, about A.D. 170, when the idea of a canon 
of Scripture was taking shape, and men were beginning to look with 
suspicion on all books that were not included in the authorised 
lists. Hence, it is said, we must infer that 2 Peter abbreviated 
and expurgated Jude. But there is nothing in this argument. 
Enoch was not absolutely rejected before the fourth century (see 
the introduction in Mr. Charles’ edition), and the use made of 
Jewish tradition in 2 Peter is very similar to that which we find in 
1 Peter, or in Paul, who probably refers to the Assumption of Moses 
in Gal. iii. 19, and certainly adopts a Rabbinical fancy in 1 Cor. 
x. 4. Further, what I venture to think a conclusive reason for 
regarding the passage about Michael as an addition made by Jude 
has been given above. 
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It may be asserted that Peter’s mind is clearer and more intelli- 
gent than that of Jude. In addition to the two instances cited (kaizep 
eidoras, and the choice and arrangement of the historical examples), 
the reader should take note of the extraordinary haste and con- 
fusion of Jude’s censure on the people of the Cities of the Plain. 
He not only brings out that feature of their wickedness which is 
not applicable, but goes on to charge them in particular with “ blas- 
pheming dignities” (ver. 8). St. Peter does not fall into this error. 
What he says (ii. 10, rr) is that the false teachers blaspheme dignities, 
while the angels do not. Certainly St. Peter is the more intelligent 
of the two. On the other hand, he drops at times into awkward and 
confused expressions, and here Jude corrects him. One instance 
of this is to be found in 2 Pet. ii. 12, a badly constructed sentence 
which Jude (ver. 10) has straightened out, dropping the vulgar 
Hebraism (ev rH POopa plapycovrat), and making things much 
smoother. Another occurs in 2 Pet. ii. 17, where the metaphors 
are mixed up in the style of a Hebrew prophet ; fountains and mists 
are punished with darkness. Here, again, Jude has laid his finger 
on the artistic defect. Fountains cannot be sent into darkness, he 
said to himself; no, but dorépes wAavjras can (ver. 12). To some 
this will seem an obvious emendation in the style of Bentley; to 
others, again, the prettiness will appear to be a mark of originality. 

Of the concluding section of 2 Peter, of the Parousia section, 
there is only one distinct trace in Jude. Peter introduces it with 
the warning that “in the last days there shall come mockers, say- 
ing, Where i is the promise of His coming?” Jude quoted the first 
clause as apostolic (see above), but omitted the second clause, in 
which the nature of the mock is defined. Now, if Peter, on the 
word “mockers,” shut up his copy of Jude and plunged into 
original composition, it must be admitted that he has disguised 
the seam with phenomenal skill. On the other hand, if we read 
over Jude 16-109, it will be seen that-vers. 17, 18 can be cut out with- 
out damage either to the grammar or to the sense. Further, Jude 
has inserted the genitive tév doeBedv, which is not wanted, and 
appears to be suggested by the quotation from Enoch, which he 
had inserted just before. It is possible that Fyeigeeaee Jude 24, 
may have been suggested by duwyyrovs, 2 Pet. ili. 14, and zpoo- 
S€xopuevor, Jude 21, by tpocdoxarres, 2 Pet. iii. 14. 

If we are to ask why St. Jude omitted St. Peter’s argument 
about the Parousia and the final section of 2 Peter generally, many 
answers may be suggested. It may be that he could not quite 
adopt St. Peter’s reasoning. It may be that he thought that his 
quotation from Enoch was a sufficient proof of the Second Advent. 
It may be that among his flock Antinomianism was a burning ques- 
tion, while the Parousia was not. It may be, again, that he did 
not quite like the way in which St. Peter speaks of St. Paul, for 
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Jude uses Pauline language, and clearly did not think that there 
was anything dvovéyrov in the epithet Wuxexds. Or it may be simply 
that he felt that he had said quite enough, and had no time to spare. 
Sometimes there is a reason for an omission ; thus Marcion intention- 
ally left out parts of St. Luke’s Gospel : sometimes there is none; thus 
in the Apostolical Church Ordinance the Way of Death is not given. 
Nothing has been said in this section about the argument from 
the vocabulary of the two Epistles. This point has been worked 
out with great elaboration by Spitta. It is difficult to see how the 
question can be posed in such a manner as to admit of a definite 
answer. Yet there are two points on which it is possible to lay 
some weight. Jude undoubtedly borrows from a vocabulary which 
is not St. Peter’s; and it is noticeable that these peculiar words 
occur before and after the description of the Antinomian teachers, 
in those introductory and concluding verses which are, in the main, 
St. Jude’s own property. Again, the style of 2 Peter is uniform 
throughout, and its most distinctive feature, the habit of repeating 
words, marks all three chapters alike. But we must deal with this 
subject, which is of great importance, in the following section. 


§ 4. VOCABULARY, GRAMMAR, AND STYLE OF 2 PETER. 


The following words are found in 2 Peter, but not elsewhere in 
the New Testament : 

“Adecpos!, dxatdmavotos (v./. dkatdractos), GAwors!, dpyabys, 
drropevyev!, dpyeiv!, dorypuctos, adxpypds, BAEupa, BdpBopos!, Bpa- 
Svrys, Siavydlewv, dvovdntos, éyKatouKety, Exrrahat, EAeyéts!, Eurravypovy, 
evtpupav}, éEaxorovbeiv!, eE€papa, erdyyeApa, érdrrys}, iodrios, Kara- 
Krvlew!, kavooto bat, KvALo pa, AHOy!, peyadomperns}, wéeyioros!, piacpal, 
puacpos!, pyjpn, poodle, pOpost, ddtyws (v.2. dvtws), ducxdy!, apa- 
dpovia (v./. wapavopia), mapecdyew, tapeopépe, tAAGTOs, porlyddr, 
cepos (0.2. ceipa), oTNpLyp.ds, oToLxetov}, (in sense of physical elements), 
otpeBrodv!, raprapody, Taxwds!, Teppodv, THKETHat!, roWcde!, TOAUHTIs, 
ts!, pwoddpos, Wevdodiddoxados. 

Words marked (1) are found in the Greek versions of the Old 
Testament. See Hatch and Redpath. 

"Epravypovy, mapappovia are probably due to corruption of 
the text. See above, p. 213. On BAéupa, xavootcba, see note. 
*Exorrys is used in the Old Testament only of God, Esth. v, 1; 
2 Macc. iii. 39; 3 Macc. ii. 21. 

Leusden counts one thousand six hundred and eighty-six drag 
Aeydpeva in the New Testament. As there are twenty-seven docu- 
ments, this would give them about sixty-two apiece. In 2 Peter 
there are fifty-four, which, considering the brevity of the Epistle, 
is a very high number. 4 
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The vocabulary of 1 Peter is dignified ; that of 2 Peter inclines to 
the grandiose (e&€papa, érdrrys, poulnddv, taptapody, teppoir). 

By the help of Bruder we may make a list of about three hundred 
and sixty-one words which are found in 1 Peter but not in 2 Peter. 
Among words which, in spite of the great difference of subject, we 
might have expected to find in the latter Epistle, are the following: 

“Ayudlew, ayracpos, ayvilev, dyvds, dvayevvay, droxdAvyis, doéaceuy, 
€Xeciv, EXeos, eArilerv, éAzris, érikdAvppa, evayyeAtlety, Kalapds, KAnpo- 
vopeiv, KAypovopia, paxdpios, vipew, oivopAvyia (with Kopor, wéorot), 
Ovopa, TapotKia, mdpotKos, Toimaivey, Tounv, Toiwviov, mpeaBvTEpos, 
oxdvoaXov, cxod.0s, cvveidynots, traKkoy, UTOKpLOts. 

In 2 Peter there are about two hundred and thirty-one words which 
are not found in 1 Peter, and some of these, again, are remarkable : 

“Axap7ros, dvopos, dpy9s, BaorXeia, evtoAn, emayyeXia, érayyéA- 
Aco Bau, endyyehpa, emLyWOoKELY, eriyvoors, evoeBns, evoeBera, Oelos, 
SWTHP, VTOMUVATKW, UTOLVYOIS, DTopoVn. 

On the other hand, there are certain points of similarity. Zahn 
(Zinileitung, part ii. p. 108) gives the following list : 

*Avaotpody, dvaotpeper Far, amdGeo.s (this word is peculiar to 
I and 2 Peter), 4 dperi) of God (but probably i in a different sense), 
éromrat (cf. éromrevev, I ii. 12, iil. 12), dorypiKTos and ornpry os 
(cf. ornpi~ev, Iv. 10), owidoe Kat pomor and domiAos Kut dpopnros 
(cf. domAos Kai duwpos, I 1. 19), dkataravorous duaptias (cf. réravrat 
dpaptias, I iv. 1), doeXyeca, Wvxy (in sense of “soul”). B. Weiss 
(Zinleitung, p. 445) considerably extends this list ; the most notice- 
able fact that he adds to it is the fondness of both 1 and 2 Peter 
for the plural of abstract nouns. 

In 2 Peter there are even fewer particles than in 1 Peter. The 
author never uses per. He employs very few Hebraisms; there are 
a couple of reduplications ¢ ev pbopa pOapycovrat, iis 2" év €uraty- 
pov EMTOLKTAL, lil. 33 in il. 10 we have rovs ériow apKos TOpEvo- 
pévous: in ii, 1, alpeoes dawAcas: in ii. 14, Kardpas téxva. The 
article he uses much in the same way as 1 Peter; sometimes 
omitting it, as with dpxatov Kéopov, li. 5 ; sometimes again employ- 
ing it with unexpected freedom and elegance, for instance i. 4, ris 
év TO Koop ev éeriOvpia. POopas: ill. 17, TH TOV GOéopwv wAdVy: 
cL. 1 8, 16, i.-7, FO, 22, i. 5, 12... ‘he expression in. the’ first 
chapter is easy and clear; in the later chapters it becomes at times 
laboured, turgid, involved, and obscure, especially in two passages, 
li. 12-14, ii. 5-7. Some allowance must be made here for passion, 
for the writer was clearly deeply moved by his subject. It should 
be noticed also that the writer of 1 Peter is extremely embarrassed 
at times; see iii. 20, 21, iv. 3-6. 

Two features of the style call for special notice. One is the 
habit of repeating words. The following instances may be given: 
“-* i, 5, 1, exiyopyyey: i. 10, 19, BeBatos: i. 12, 13, 15; iii, 1, 

15 
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brroppynpKewy, év dropvyge, pvynpnv moretobar: i. 17, 18, evexOetons, 
évexGeiorar : i TOS; Ml. 14, orovoalew : i. 40, 18, 20, drorpatiyer: 
i. 20, 21, mpopyreia: 1. 20, lil. 3, TovTO T™p@Tov YwooKorTes ; I. '35 
oe PS 16, drwAea: ii. 4, 5, ebetoato: ii. 4, 9, 17, ili. 7, abe 
ii. 10, 11, 12, BAdopypos, BAaodypeiv: li. 2, 15, 21, Odds: ii. 14, 18, 
Sercdlew: ii, 16, 18, Pbeyyerbar: i. 16, il, 2, 15, e€axodovbetv: 
li. 13, 15; poobds ABuxias li, 21, lil. 2, évroAy: il. 4, 17; Logos: 
ii...) Ula 7 Tpepa Kpisews: ill. 12, 13, 14, mpooOokav: ili, 10, 12, 
OTOLXELA, KOVTOU[LEVE. : 1,3) 2Oy Ul, 16, 22, ili, 3, 16,.17, tocopemms 16, 
iil. 4, 12, tapovota. This list might be considerably extended. 

Three reflexions may be made upon this peculiarity : 

(1) The repetitions extend throughout the Epistle, and form a 
strong guarantee of its unity against Kuhl’s theory of interpolation. 

(2) Some of the repetitions disappear in the parallel passages of 
Jude, who has, for instance, only the single pro God (ver. 11) for the 
duplicated puofos ddictas of Peter, and corrects the Hebraisms év 
pbopa pbeipec Oat, ev éurarypovy éuuikrat. Jude avoids repetitions ; 3 
thus in the verse just quoted we have 600s rod Kaiv, rAdvy Tod 
Badadp, dvtiAoyia tod Kopé, and three different verbs are em- 
ployed. He has a certain skill in devising synonyms. If we 
take his opening and concluding passages, where he is most 
independent, we find the phrase Kara Tas éavTav émGupias mopevo- 
Page used twice, 16, 18; mwiortis occurs twice, 3, 20; amaé twice, 
3, 53 €Aeos twice, 2, 21; édeciy twice in 22 and 23 (though this 


is doubtful; see note). But he has more style than Peter, and 
is not given to the needless iteration of insignificant words. It is 
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therefore important to observe that in the parallel passage he does 
repeat several of the words which are repeated in 2 Peter, rnpeiv, 
6 (225), 13, 21; Logos, 6, 133 Kplows, 6, 9, 15; PAaodypetv, BAac- 
¢ypia, 8, 9, 10. Now, on these facts it seems far more natural to 
suppose that Jude pruned down, but could not wholly eradicate, 
the repetitions of Peter, than that Peter copied and exaggerated a 
not very marked feature of Jude’s style. Indeed, we should have 
to suppose that Peter was so captivated by Jude’s tautology that 
he introduced the same trick freely into his own first and third 
chapters, where he was writing his own thoughts in his own way. 

(3) It is to be observed that the same habit of repeating words 
is noticeable also in 1 Peter. The following instances may be given: 
Lo, O; do€ay, dedoLacpevy : 1. 3, lil. 21, be dvactdcews Inood Xpurrod : 
ey Pan IV. 13, Vals potas: i. 9, 10, owrnpia: i. 15, 16, dyvos 


(quater) : ERE, kB, Ale ae Wz; 2, 16, dvaatpeper Gat, avac- 
Tpopy: 1. 2, 14, 22, ioe ; 3 23: avaryevvay : i 25» prpa (bis): 
il. 4, 5s Aibos bag seen . 4, 6, ekAexrov, evripov: Il. 5, Qs 
ieparevpa: ii. 9, 10, ads (ier): i I, il. 11, mrapemidnjos : i, ry, 


ii, 11, wapotkia, TAPOLKOS : ih. £2, tA5 Ui Gl ie 15», Kako7rouos : li. 
14, 15, 20, iii. 6, iv. 19, dyaforovds, -zoretv, -rroula: ii, 19, 20, 23, 
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and nine other places racyewv: il. 13 and six other places irordo- 
oecOar: ili, 16, 21, ovveidyors: iil. 18, 19, mvedma: iv. 1, mabov 
oapxi (dis): 1. 13, Iv. 7: v. 8, vodev: Vv. 6, 7, Tarewvds, Tamrewodr. 
This list also might be extended. 

The habit of verbal repetition is therefore quite as strongly 
marked in the First Epistle as in the Second. This is a matter of 
very high importance. It forms a striking link between the two 
Epistles ; and, further, if we suppose St. Peter to have employed an 
amanuensis, and to have allowed him considerable freedom, it is 
yet just in such a point as this that we should expect the mental 
habit of the real author to be visible through the disguise. 

Another curious feature of the style of 2 Peter is its tendency 
to fall into iambic rhythm. Many sentences can be turned into 
tragic senarii with very little alteration; thus: 

ll. I, Tov @yopdcavta dexroTyV apvovpevot, 

il. 3, tAaoToiow tpas europevoovTat Adyots, 

ll. 4, Ocds od edeioar adrAAA ceipotar Codov 

eraptapwoev eis OiKny THpOUpEVOUS. 

In i. rg the cadence and the colour of the words are the same, and 
in the third chapter again there is a perceptible approach to the 
movement of blank verse in the sonorous futures passive, and in the 
character and metrical value of the language, as, for instance, in 
arotxeia b€ Kavoovpeva AvOHTETAL OF Ovpavol rupovpervor AVOjcovTAL. 

The Attic tragedians were diligently studied and imitated by 
Jewish poetasters in Alexandria ; for instance by Ezekiel, of whom 
some fragments have been preserved by Eusebius (Prep. Luang. 
ix. 28 sqq.). Our knowledge of this interesting man is derived 
through Eusebius and Clement of Alexandria from Alexander 
Polyhistor, a contemporary of Sulla. Ezekiel, probably with the 
special view of introducing the Bible to the knowledge of cultivated 
Greeks, dramatised Exodus in iambic trimeters, and possessed a 
tolerable, though not immaculate,.command of the metre. In his 
£xodus he described a wonderful bird which appears to be the 
phoenix, and this may be the source of the reference to the phoenix 
in the epistle of Clement of Rome. 

There were many of these Jewish iambic writers. Some of them 
seem to have palmed off their compositions under the names of the 
famous classic dramatists ; thus in the Stromata of Clement (v. 14. 
113 sqq.) we find passages ascribed to Sophocles, Menander, 
Diphilus, which are certainly of Jewish manufacture. Such extracts 
were collected in anthologies, and were probably widely known 
among educated Christians at a very early date. Some of the first 
Christians had even read the classic dramatists; thus St. Paul 
quotes (1 Cor. xv. 33) a verse of Menander, and even in the Apoc- 
alypse is found a phrase yeyovoas Ovpiapdrwr (v. 8), which may 
possibly be derived from Sophocles, O. Z: 4. A possible reminis- 
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cence of Menander has been pointed out in the note on 1 Pet. ii. 
16. The habit of iambic composition passed over into the Church, 
and Irenaeus (i. 15. 6) gives some verses of this kind written by 
5 Oetos rpea Burns kal knpvé THs GAnOeias on the heretic Marcus. 

In Clem. Alex. Proérept. vi. 68 ; Strom. v. 11. 75, will be found 
some lines attributed to Euripides. One of these passages, which 
runs thus: 


motos 6 dy otkos Texrévav mAacbels Urro 
déuas TO Betov mepiBadroe Tolxwy mrvxais, 


is clearly taken from 1 Kings viii. 27. Here the author is treating 
of Solomon, at any rate he is representing the words of Solomon, 
and it is possible that Proverbs had been wholly or in part versified 
by one or another of these Jewish paraphrasts. It may be per- 
missible to suspect that the zapounéa given by 2 Pet. il. 22 comes 
in its actual shape from such a source as this. Certainly it falls 
very readily into iambics : 

ém’ idvov e&€papy’ éemrarpéper Kiwv, 

is 7’ és KUNoua BopBdbpou Aedoumevy. 


We should thus be able to account, not only for the combina- 
tion of the biblical proverb about the dog with the non-biblical 
proverb about the sow, but for the use of the remarkable words 
e€épapa and xvAuwpa. (See note on this passage; and for further 
information on the subject of Jewish Alexandrine poetry, refer to the 
Fragments of Alexander Polyhistor in Muller, Avagmenta Histor- 
icorum Graecorum ; Schiirer, Jewish People in the time of Christ.) 

If the iambic writers really did exercise a certain influence on 
the style of 2 Peter, two questions arise. Is the fact consistent 
with an early date? and again, Is it possible to suppose, in view 
of this peculiarity of style, that the two Epistles of Peter were 
written by the same hand ? 

To the first question it may be answered, that the marked 
features of literary style in the second century are Homerism in 
vocabulary and Platonism in thought. Of the former there are 
possibly some faint traces in 2 Peter (see notes on il. 14, 17), 
though not more than we can well account for in a contemporary 
of Philo’s ; of the latter there are none. 

To the second question, again, there is an answer. Many writers 
who compose, as a rule, in pure prose, fall at times, consciously or 
unconsciously, into metre. We havea familiar instance of this peculi- 
arity ready to hand in the case of Charles Dickens. Take the follow- 
ing passage, which has often been quoted, from Martin Chusslewitt: 


“<Tf there be fluids, as we know there are, 
Which conscious of a coming wind, or rain, 
Qr frost, will shrink and strive to hide themselves 
In their glass arteries ; 
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May not that subtle liquor of the blood 
Perceive by properties within itself, 

That hands are raised to waste and spill it; 
And in the veins of men run cold and dull 
As his did in that hour!” 


Dickens was familiar with the grave cadences of the stage, and 
here the solemnity of his theme, the mysterious sense of impending 
disaster, shapes his imagination so that his thoughts naturally fall 
into the appropriate vehicle of tragic metre. It is by no means diffi- 
cult to suppose that the author of 2 Peter was uplifted in the same 
way. Hesees men bringing blasphemy on the way of Truth, and 
defying the terrors of God’s judgment. Possibly he knew some- 
thing of the Greek tragedians, certainly the swelling and sometimes 
turbid imagery of Wisdom and of the Hebrew prophets would 
recur to his mind. His imagination rises above the region in 
which it habitually dwells; but it rises heavily, and with effort. 
He is no Isaiah, nor even Malachi; yet for once he is treading 
the same heights, and endeavouring to speak as they would have 
spoken. There is a certain dignity in the style of 1 Peter, which, 
under stress of excitement, might easily become grandiose, and 
even a little incoherent. Both these traits may be discerned in 
2 Peter, though they have been absurdly exaggerated. 

Jerome noticed a diversity of style between the two Epistles, 
but it does not appear that Eusebius, Origen, or Clement, who, on 
such a point, were much better authorities, had raised this objec- 
tion. Even greater differences of style were observed by ancient 
critics in the works of Aristotle and Plotinus. They may be 
detected in the undoubtedly genuine works of Thomas Carlyle, 
or in those of Wordsworth, or of Burns. It is a common remark 
that artists have an earlier and a later manner, or that their inspira- 
tion and gift of expression vary with their theme. Unless we can 
say of two writings that they exhibit a different personality and 
tone of mind, a different way of regarding the same objects, it is 
extremely difficult to say at what point formal unlikeness amounts 
to incompatibility. 


Another distinction which has been pointed out between the ‘ 


manners of 1 and 2 Peter is the comparative paucity in the latter 
of allusions to the Old Testament or to the gospel. 

1 Peter sometimes refers to the Old Testament, as when he 
speaks of Noah and Sarah, repeatedly quotes it, and constantly 
uses words and phrases which easily remind the reader of their 
biblical origin. On the other hand, though 2 Peter often refers 
to the Old Testament, appealing to it for the instances of judgment 
and the method of creation, he can hardly be said to quote it, and 
his allusions are not so numerous. The passages specially marked 
by the use of large type in Westcott and Hort’s text are five: 


~ 
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ii, 2=Isa. lii. 5; ii. 22 = Prov. xxvi. 11; iii. 8=Ps, xc. (Ixxxix.) 43 
lll, 12 =Isa. xxxiv. 43 iii. 13 =Isa. lxv. 17; Ixvi. 22. We may add 
cipnvn tAnOvvGein, Dan. ili, 313; aldvios Bacidrea, iii. 333 KaTa- 
KAvopov érdyew, Gen. Vi 173 em éoydtwv Tov jpepov, Josh. xxiv. 
27; & TO dyiw dpa, Ps. il, 6; Huepay e€ yepas, Gen. xxxix. 10; 
Esth. ili. 73; Isa. lviii. 2; 680s, edeta 680s are biblical phrases ; 
efaxoAovbety 656 is found in Isa. lvi. 11 and elsewhere ; ote Kuptos 
evoeBeis x Tepacpod pvecar is a reminiscence of Ezek. xiii. 21 or 
some similar passage; mopeveoOo. dmicw (only here and once in 
Luke) is found in Deut. viii. 19 ; 4) BovAdpevds tivas drodéobar GAG 
mavras eis perdvoiav ywphoa is a paraphrase of Ezek. xxxili. 11. 
Further, we must take account of a number of detached words— 
KaJapiopds, Katactpody, Katatoveicbar, oxnvwpa, vuoratew, papos: 
others are noticed in the catalogue of dza& Aeyopueva given at the 
beginning of this section. Objection may be taken to some of the 
instances here cited (see Dr. Chase, Dictionary of the Bible, p. 807) ; 
but, however carefully the list is sifted, enough will remain to show 
that the author of 2 Peter knew his Greek Bible well, and applied 
its thoughts and speech with facility. 

It must be allowed that 2 Peter is not so saturated with the 
Old Testament as 1 Peter. But on this point great allowance must 


“be made for the difference of subject. Ifa clergyman were to write 


two sermons, one on patience in affliction, another on a peculiar 
form of Antinomian agnosticism, he would find fifty texts applicable 
to the former subject for one that lent itself to the latter. And if 
2 Peter's use of Hebrew scripture differs from that of 1 Peter to 
some extent in degree, it yet agrees with it in one remarkable point, 
the manner in which scripture is blended with tradition. In this 
respect the two Epistles are very similar, and both differ from Jude. 

In 1 Peter, again, there are numerous allusions to words or 
facts which are to be found in the Gospels. In 2 Peter only 
three unquestionable instances have been pointed out. We find 
the phrase yéyovey atrois ta éxyata xelpova Tov mpuTwr, ii. 20, Cf. 
Matt. xii. 45; Luke xi. 26; a reference to a prophecy made by 
Christ of the “speedy” or “sudden” death of the author, ii. r4, cf. 
John xxi. 18, and an account of the Transfiguration. To these 
we may add tov dyopdcavta airods deardryv apvovpevor, ii. 1, Cf. 
Matt. x. 33; a possible reminiscence of Luke xiii. 7, 8 in oix 
dpyovs ovd€ dxdprovs, i. 8; and 4 érayyeAla tis wapovcias abrod, iii. 4, 
cf. Matt. xxiv. It has been objected that we should have expected 


to find much more than this. But there is nothing in the Gospels 


so directly applicable to the particular subject of Christian anti- 
nomianism as the words of our Lord in Matt. xii. 45 ; the quotation 
is, at any rate, extremely apt. Again, St. Paul deals with the same 


“error, the misinterpretation of Christian freedom, in the same way 


as St. Peter, relying upon general Christian principles, but never 
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even once quoting the words of Christ. Yet, again, the objection is 
like the Delphic knife; it cuts with two edges. If it is difficult to 
understand why St. Peter does not quote the words of our Lord, 
it is far more difficult to explain why a forger, late in the second 
century, does not. The apostles, as all their letters show, did not 
feel bound to be constantly quoting. This habit begins with St. 
Clement of Rome. 

Spitta finds another reference to the gospel history in the words 
Tod Kaécaytos ypas (i. 4). Christ in person called the apostles. 
The interpretation of the pronouns in the first chapter is much dis- 
puted, but Spitta is very possibly right. On this point the reader 
may consult the notes. 

That the reference in i. 14 is to the prophecy of our Lord, 
recorded in the last chapter of St. John’s Gospel, may be regarded 
as certain, in spite of Spitta’s objections (see the answer of Dr. 
Chase in the Dictionary of the Bible) ; and that the incident described 
in i. 16 sqq. is the Transfiguration, has been doubted only by Hof- 
mann. The details of these two passages will be found in the 
notes ; here two points only need be considered. 

It has been asked why St. Peter, when he is undertaking to 
prove the truth of the Second Advent, should select for his purpose 
the Transfiguration rather than the Ascension. It may seem a 
curious choice, when we remember the words of the angels in Acts 
i. 11. Yet reasons may be found. It is possible, indeed most 
probable, that those who denied the Parousia denied also the 
Resurrection ; and, if this was so, it was useless for St. Peter to meet 
them by blankly affirming the fact of the Ascension. Nor could he 
well quote the promise of our Lord Himself (Matt. xxiv. 30), for 
this also they denied. But if all the rest of the gospel history was. 
accepted by his opponents, the story of the Transfiguration was 
common ground. It may be noticed that St. Peter does not use 
the Transfiguration to prove the Parousia, but to prove the credibility 
of the apostles who had preached the Parousia. For this purpose 
the incident was admirably suited. The apostles had on that 
occasion not only beheld the majesty of the Lord, but had heard a 
voice from heaven; they had come into direct communication with 
God, and this fact was a strong guarantee of the general truth of 
their teaching. May we not also think that the Transfiguration 
may have been directly suggested to St. Peter’s mind by the pre- 
ceding pera tHv eujy eEodov? The word é£odos occurs in St. Luke’s 
account of the Transfiguration (ix. 31); but this is not the point. 
St. Peter has just been saying that he will take care that even after 
his own death his readers shall be reminded of the truth of his 
doctrine. In Matt. xvii. 9 we read, “Tell the vision to no man 
till the Son of Man have risen from the dead,” that is to say, “ till 
after My death.” It is just possible that the similarity of phrase 
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may have led St. Peter to think of the Transfiguration. This would 
be quite in the manner of 1 Peter, where the following thought is 
often dictated by the preceding word. 

But it has also been thought that the Transfiguration was selected 
because St. Peter was one of the three who were present on that 
occasion, and that this shows too keen an anxiety on the writer’s 
part to identify himself with St. Peter. The same difficulty has been 
raised with regard to the preceding allusion to the prophecy recorded 
in John xxi, The argument is one of those over which men may 
dispute without end. The reader must put himself, as best he can, 
in the writer’s place, and ask himself how an apostle might have 
been expected to speak in the circumstances, how a forger would 
probably have expressed himself. If a writer declares his identity 
in the Address only of an Epistle, as is the case in 1 Peter, the 
Address is treated as a forged addition. If he hints in an unmis- 
takable way who he is, as is the case in the Gospel of St. John, his 
words are regarded as so suspicious, and even indecent, that he 
must be a forger. If he does both, as is the case in 2 Peter, the 
evidence against him is often treated as irrefutable. Obviously this 
method of procedure leads to no conclusion. As regards what an 
author says about himself, we can ask only whether, having regard 
to his known character and position, it is possible or impossible, 
Now no man can affirm that what St. Peter tells us about himself, 
in the Second Epistle, is inappropriate ; the objection, indeed, is that 
it is much too appropriate. But no document was ever condemned 
as a forgery upon this ground. 

The facts which seem to emerge from this review are partly 
favourable, partly unfavourable, to the view that 2 Peter was written 
by the same hand as 1 Peter. Chief among the former are (1) the 
habit of verbal repetition, (2) the use of Apocrypha. Among the 
latter we have observed (1) that the style of the two Epistles is 
different, but not openly incompatible, in expression, and in formal 
use of Scripture; (2) that the favourite phrases of the one Epistle 
are not those of the other: this point is more than verbal, and calls 
for further elucidation. 

It has been also pointed out that the vocabulary and style con- 
tain no elements which were not in existence in the apostolic age. 

So far we may agree with Weiss, that no document in the New 
Testament is so like 1 Peter as 2 Peter, 


§ 5. ORGANISATION AND DOCTRINE IN 2 PETER. 
Exceedingly little information on the subject of Church organisa- 


tion is to be gathered from the Epistle. Even the presbyter, who 
in 1 Peter occupies a conspicuous position, is not mentioned, On 
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the other hand, great stress is laid in the first chapter on the 
authority of the apostles ; and in the final paragraph St. Paul, though 
he is not expressly called an apostle, is spoken of as one whose 
words carry great weight ; whose Epistles, if not actually scripture, 
may at least be named in the same breath with scripture ; and whose 
doctrine, though capable of perversion, is in substantial accord with 
that of the Twelve. It has been supposed that in iii. 2 the phrase 
‘your apostles” involves a wider use of the title apostles, similar 
to that found in 1 Thess. ii. 6, where St. Paul calls Silvanus and 
Timotheus apostles. If this point could be established, it would 
afford a strong argument for placing the Epistle at an extremely 
early date. But enough has been said in the Introduction to 1 Peter 
on the use of the title apostle. There is no sufficient reason for 
thinking that in 2 Peter it is applied to any but the Twelve. 

Some importance may be attached to the absence of all allusion 
to Church officials in 2 Peter. It has been maintained that the 
Epistle was written in the second century, and directed against some 
form of Gnosticism. Now the Gnostic controversy greatly strength- 
ened the position of the hierarchy, and it is hard to believe that, if 
this debate had actually been raging at the time, the Epistle could 
have failed to contain some reference to bishops and presbyters. 
It may be replied that the forger was too clever to betray himself 
by such an anachronism. Buta forger of the second century would 
not have known that it was an anachronism. In the Afostoliéal 
Church Ordinance, which is quoted by Clement of Alexandria, we 
find St. Peter presiding over a highly developed hierarchy. The 
pseudonymous writers of the early Church, from the nature of 
things, were never either intelligent or critical They did not 
attempt to qualify themselves for their task by an accurate study of 
the past; indeed, it would not have been possible for them to do 
so. There is hardly a single instance of a really good pseudo- 
antique except the /Vatonic Letters, the work of an otiose scholar, 
who had thoroughly studied his exemplar, and could reproduce his 
style and circumstances to anicety. But what was difficult for an 
Athenian professor with a library at his command was quite beyond 
the capabilities of an uneducated Christian. Such a man does not 
comprehend even the simplest rules of the forger’s art. We may 
apply to him the words of Persius, “‘ Digitum exsere, peccas.” 

The doctrine of the Epistle will be most conveniently considered 
under the two headings of practical and speculative. 

As regards practical doctrine, the Second Epistle agrees very 
closely with the first. It is disciplinarian, not mystic. Pauline 
terminology and ideas are absent, and not only absent, but foreign 
to the writer’s point of view. This is seen at once from the crucial 
words dikauos (ii. 7, 8) and wryz (ii. 8, 14). "EmayyeXia (iil. 4, 9) 
is not the promise of salvation by faith, but that of new heavens 
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and earth. IIvedua does not occur except of the Holy Spirit (i. 21). 
Christian prophecy is not mentioned, but the False Teachers (ii. 1) 
probably claimed authority as prophets. The prophecies of the 
Old Testament were inspired by the Holy Ghost (i. 21), but they 
need an interpreter. This is the view expressed in 1 Pet. i. 10-12; 
it was held both in the primitive Church (Acts viii. 31) and in later 
times. Christ has “bought” or ransomed the believer (ii. 1), bind- 
ing him thereby to a life of moral purity. In baptism men are 
cleansed from their old sins; and he who lives like a barren tree 
has forgotten this cleansing (i. 9; cf. 1 Pet. i, 18, 19, iil. 21). 
Faith is given by God (i. 1), but is developed by human action, 
through virtue and knowledge into love (i. 5-8). Thus “calling” 
and “election” are made sure (i. 10); and this growth in practical 
Christian excellences forms the passport, the right of “entrance” 
into the eternal kingdom of Christ, which will be given by God 
(i. 11). Life is progress conditioned by obedience, and the ful- 
ness of the reward is future. And for this progress the Christian 
needs constant admonition and instruction from those who know 
better than he does himself (i. 12-18). It is easy to see why the 
author speaks of moral obligation as ‘‘a command” (evroAy, ii. 21), 
as the Way of Truth, the Straight Way, the Way of Righteousness 
(ii. 2, 15, 21). Throughout the Epistle great stress is laid upon 
Fear, and the thought of the Day of Judgment. Sin (dpapria) is 
not an inner malign power, but the wicked act proceeding from 
desi 4). “Tihs corruption (POopa, 1. 4, il. 19), the pollution 
of the world (11. 20); but, as in 1 Peter, there is no indication of a 
belief in the hereditary transmission of evil. In this connexion the 
use of the secular word dpery (i. 3, 5) deserves a passing notice. 
Wherever “virtue” is a familiar term, the disciplinary view prevails. 

In ii. 13 there is a reference to the Agape in the word ovvevw- 
xovpevor; but we may go further, and take dydazais to be the right 
reading. No special information is given about the Agape, unless 
we may infer from the text that it was celebrated in the daytime. 
But here again, in this very tempting place, there is no trace of 
anachronism. Here again, if the author was a forger, he has dis- 
played remarkable skill, and carefully avoided words and ideas 
which were familiar in the second century. 

So far everything is in precise accordance with the teaching of 
1 Peter. Our author was well acquainted with the doctrines of St. 
Paul, but he does not agree with them, and, if he had so chosen, 
could have given reasons for his dissent (iii. 16). Certainly in these 
important practical points, in the general view of the Christian life, 
Weiss is right in saying that no book in the New Testament is so 
like 1 Peter as 2 Peter. Yet there is something to be said on the 
other side. It has been noticed that the favourite phrases of the 
one Epistle are not those of the other. For instance, the word 
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€\7is is not found in 2 Peter. Nor does he speak of the Christian 
as a nilgrim (dpotkos, taperidnmos), nor of his reward as a patrimony 
(xAnpovopia). The End of all things again is not “the Revelation ” 
of Jesus Christ, but the Day of Judgment. Again, a favourite word 
in 2 Peter is értyvwors (i. 2, 3, 8, ii. 203 it is not a specially Pauline 
word, though often used by St. Paul). All these differences may 
admit of explanation from the difference of subject. The theme of 
1 Peter is that Hope of the promised land which sustains the 
pilgrim’s heart in his toilsome march through the desert. And to 
the eye of Hope the Last Day appears as a manifestation of the 
Lord’s glory. On the other hand, the object of 2 Peter is to fortify 
his readers against the seductions of false freedom and speculative 
error. For him, therefore, leading thoughts are the knowledge of 
the Lord and the terrors of the Day of Judgment. Further, while 
the tone of the First Epistle is fatherly and pastoral, that of the 
Second is, though with marked exceptions, authoritative and 
denunciatory. It can hardly be said that the differences just noted 
are greater than can be accounted for by these considerations. 

Let us pass on to the speculative theology of 2 Peter. 

As in the First Epistle the Three Names are used. 

God is Father of Christ (i. 17). That He is not actually called 
Father of the Christian is probably a mere accident ; yet it must be 
noticed that this idea is not prominent in 1 Peter. But a striking 
feature of the Epistle is the use of reverential periphrases—y 
peyadorperys dd€a, 1. 173 7 Oela Stvapus, 1. 3; Oeia pvous, i. 4. Here 
we shall observe a remarkable similarity of devotional attitude (in 
both Epistles the predominant feeling towards God is one of 
intense awe) combined with an equally remarkable dissimilarity of 
expression. 

The Holy Ghost is only mentioned as the inspirer of the 
Hebrew prophets (i. 21). 

The Christology of the Epistle is its most distinctive point. 
Christ is “our God” (i. 1). If Spitta is right, as he probably is, in 
preferring the shorter reading in the next verse, it is to Christ in 
particular that the words 6eéa dvvayus and Oeia dicts belong. He is 
our deadrys (ii. 1), and it is His évroAy that we are to obey (iii. 2). 
His is the aidvios Baoweia (i. 11; cf. Luke i. 33; Apoc. xi. 15). 
There is the usual difficulty in iii. 8, 9, 10, to decide whether Kvpuos, 
6 Kvpos, mean specially Christ or God; but it is here evident that 
the question is immaterial. Finally, Christ is the giver of grace 
and knowledge (iii. 18), as He is the object of ériyvwors (i. 8), and 
to Him alone the concluding doxology is addressed. Yet He is 
distinct from, and in some sense subordinate to His Father, from 
whom He received honour and glory (i. 17). 

The subject of the Epistle is, no doubt, the cause of the pro- 
minence assigned to our Lord. What the Mockers denied was His 
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Parousia ; what the False Teachers broke was His command. They 
did not probably deny the divine origin of the Decalogue; what 
they asserted was that Christ had abrogated it ; and St. Peter insists 
that Christ had not only preached, but authoritatively enacted the 
moral law of the Church, that in His “I say unto you” the Way of 
Righteousness received divine sanction. But what we are to ask is, 
whether the Christology of 2 Peter differs from that of 1 Peter? 
The answer is, that if we attenuate 1 Peter on the points in question 
—the pre-existence of Christ, the use of ‘‘ Lord,” the ‘‘ Name,” the 
doxology—and at the same time interpret strictly or slightly harden 
the language of 2 Peter, it is possible to make a distinction 
between the two Epistles. But if we apply the same rule to both, 
there is really no difference at all. 

Yet here again in expression, though not in idea, there is a 
difference between the two. The author of the Second Epistle is 
fond of the word ‘‘ Saviour,” which he applies to Christ five times, 
not singly by itself, but in ‘solemn formulas (i. I, Tod Ocod jpudv kal 
TwTHPOS i 8. gs Ea a a Kupiov HuOV Kal owrnpos “I. X.: cf. ii. 20, 
We 2, iil, 13); Elsewhere in the New Testament, though not so 
commonly as we might have expected, owryp is used to describe 
the work of Christ, as a predicate (Luke ii. 11; John iv. 42; Acts 
V. 31, xili. 23; Phil. ili. 20). Even in the Pastorals, where the 
word is more frequent, it seems still to retain a distinctly predicative 
force; see 2 Tim. i. 10; Tit. 1. 4, where we may translate “ Jesus 
Christ who is our Saviour”; so also Tit. il, 13, iii. 6. Nowhere in 
the New Testament is “the Saviour” used as a synonym for Jesus 
Christ. But in 2 Peter, especially in iii. 2, ‘our Lord and Saviour,” 
owrnp appears as a title and almost aname. In 1 Peter cwryjp does 
not occur. 

We can hardly say with confidence that this mode of expression 
is later in date. Quite conceivably also the same man might use it 
in one Epistle and not in another. But again we cannot see why 
the difference in the subject of the two Epistles should cause this 
particular variation of language. Further, devotional phrases like 
this have often a personal character. Origen, for instance, con- 
stantly speaks of “My Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” while 
Clement of Alexandria never does so. Here again the thought is 
precisely the same as that of 1 Peter, where redemption is dwelt 
upon with great iteration, but the form of expression is not the same. 

. Other points falling under the head of doctrine, the author’s 
belief as to the fall of the angels, or the creation and destruction of 
‘the world, are explained in the notes ; the subject of the world-fire 
has been discussed also in a previous section. It is sufficient to 
‘say here that they afford no indication of date, and that, in so far 
-as they presume a certain use of Apocrypha, they are quite in 
-keeping with 1 Peter. , 
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§ 6. TO WHOM AND AGAINST WHOM WAS 2 PETER WRITTEN? 


The words which we find in iii. 1, “this second Epistle I write 
unto you,” have generally been taken to mean that 2 Peter was 
addressed to the same Churches as the first. Some critics, notably 
Spitta and Zahn, deny this, chiefly on the ground that the former 
letter here referred to does not appear to have dealt with the same 
topics as 1 Peter. But this is not a conclusive reason. Jude (3, 4) 
may be taken to show that the disorders complained of had broken 
out suddenly and unexpectedly ; and, even if we are to explain the 
future tenses of 2 Peter with grammatical rigour, we get the same 
idea —a new and unlooked for danger had suddenly become 
imminent. It follows that a previous letter addressed to the same 
Churches could not have resembled the later letter either in subject 
orintone. ‘The former letter, if mentioned at all, could only be 
described in general terms as making against Antinomianism and 
the denial of the Parousia quite as conclusively though not so 
explicitly as the later (see notes on the passage). 

The point has some bearing on the question of authenticity. If 
2 Peter was written late in the second century, why did the forger ’- 
refer in this ambiguous way to a former letter? and why did he say 
nothing about the Diaspora in the Address? People say that he 
was transparently anxious to identify himself with St. Peter. Why 
then did he not do so in those places where it was so obvious and 
so easy? Certainly the obscurity is rather in favour of the authen- 
ticity of the Epistle. A genuine author, who is quite sure of 
himself, may be excused a little carelessness. Shall we say that the 
forger was so clever, that he was afraid to show his hand too openly ? 
But this is just what he is charged with doing; and yet again he is 
supposed to be so stupid, that, having called himself an apostle in 
the Address, he tells us plainly that he was not an apostle in iii. 2. 
He is a very shadowy and inconsistent personage. 

There is no reason why the apostle, having written to the 
Diaspora such an Epistle as 1 Peter, should not within a very short 
time have written to the same people one just like 2 Peter. We 
often do send very dissimilar letters to the same person within a 
week. We write to a friend at a distance under the impression that 
he is quite prosperous ; in a few days we are sending fresh messages 
full of alarm, or warning, or indignation. We have received dis- 
quieting news in the interval. Probably, if St. Paul had written to 
the Galatians three days before he did, he would have selected very 
different topics. And yet we might say, “I have always told you 
the same thing. Look back at what I wrote in the past, and you 
will see that you were forewarned.” 

\ There is nothing in the body of the Epistle to show that the ~ 
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recipients of 2 Peter were not the same as those of 1 Peter. The 
pronoun 7pir in i. 1 has been taken to mean that the writer belonged 
to a Jewish Church and that he was addressing Gentiles ; and the fact 
that St. Paul had written to them has been interpreted in the same 
way; but neither of these reasons is good for much. On the other 
hand, it has been maintained that the Epistle is directed to Jewish 
Christians. The phrase arogvuydvres Ta puidopata Tov Kdcpov is as 
applicable to one as to the other. What is true of 1 Peter is true 
also of 2 Peter; the author makes no distinction at all between Jew 
and Gentile converts ; in his eyes both are Christians, all Christians 
are alike, and the life of the patriarchs exhibits the same faith and 
obedience that are required of all Christians. In this important 
point he is Petrine and not Pauline. He does not say expressly 
that he had himself preached the gospel to his readers ; we cannot 
so press the éyvwpicapey of i. 163 nor is it necessary to suppose 
that any of the Twelve had ministered among them (see note on 
iii. 2). The language of the Epistle only means that the people 
addressed knew quite well the doctrine of the apostles, and that it 
was diametrically opposed to that of the false teachers. How long 
these Churches had existed we cannot say ; neither i. 12 nor lil. 4 
justifies the inference that they were of old standing. 

If 2 Peter was not directed to the Churches of Asia Minor, we 
do not know what was its destination; though we may feel quite 
certain that, like all other Epistles, it was addressed to the Christian 
community of some particular district and not to the Church at 
large. Beyond a doubt this is the impression which the author 
wishes to convey. These people had received a particular letter 
from St. Paul, a particular letter from St. Peter, and were exposed 
at the time to a particular danger. In this district there had been, 
or seemed likely in the near future to be, an attempt to propagate 
Antinomian doctrines, and to discredit the belief in the Second 
Advent. Who were these false teachers and mockers? And first, 
were they in part or in whole the same people or not? 

In Germany there has been a strong tendency to distinguish 
them, and Kiihl goes so far as to say that it is wholly uncritical to 
ignore the difference. But this view rests solely upon the belief 
in the priority of Jude, and is not confirmed by anything in the 
text of 2 Peter. Indeed, if we look at the matter in the light of 
common sense, it is quite certain that an Antinomian could not 
accept the doctrine of the Second Advent as it was held by the 
Apostolic Church. It is possible to reject the belief in judgment 
after death without impugning the moral law, but it is certain that 
among the adherents of this view there will be many who regard it 
as emancipating them from all restraint. There is therefore no 
difficulty in identifying the false teachers with the mockers. There 
may have been shades of difference between them ; some, perhaps, 
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had a philosophy and some had not ; but in the eyes of a Christian 
preacher, judging the party as a whole by its practical results, they 
would all seem to wear the same livery. 

At what date may we suppose these sceptical Antinomians to 
have appeared? Schenkel, Mangold, Volter, and Holtzmann (see 
Spitta, p. 503) think that they were the Carpocratians; but this 
view is historically impossible. The second chapter of 2 Peter is 
either older than Jude or copied from Jude, and Jude is older than 
Carpocrates (see on this point the Introduction to Jude). Professor 
Harnack thinks that 2 Peter appeared between 150 (or more prob- 
ably 160) and 175, in the midst of the Gnostic controversy ; that 
Jude was written between 100 and 130; and that the author of Jude 
was aiming, not at the Carpocratians, but at the older forms of 
Gnosticism, ‘‘ Archontics, Phibionites, Kainites, Severians, Nicolai- 
tans” (Chronoiogie, p. 466). But all these sects, so far as we are 
acquainted with them (of the Archontics our knowledge is slender 
and late; of the Nicolaitans we know nothing except what we read 
in the New Testament ; and the Severians did not misinterpret Paul, 
but rejected his Epistles altogether, Eus. H. £. iv. 29. 5), exhibit 
the fundamental Gnostic trait of dualism, to which there is not the 
slightest allusion in Jude or in 2 Peter. Yet the latter Epistle must 
surely have said something on the point when dealing with the 
subject of creation. Again, the Gnostic principle of the evil nature 
of matter led equally to immorality and to extreme asceticism ; but 
to this latter feature again we find no allusion in Jude or 2 Peter. 
Nor do we meet with any reference to the “ genealogies,” or to the 
general Gnostic view of the Old Testament as the work of the 
Uemiurge. In some shape or another Gnosticism existed in the 
East at a very early time ; one of its sources is Zoroastrianism, and 
serpent worship is exceedingly ancient. But it cannot be denied 
that Colossians and the Pastoral Epistles are much more anti- 
Gnostic than 2 Peter or Jude. 

Every feature in the description of the false teachers and 
mockers is to be found in the apostolic age. If they had “eyes 
full of adultery,” there were those at Corinth who defended incest. 
If they “‘blasphemed dignities,” there were those who spoke evil of 
St. Paul. They profaned the Agape, so did the Corinthians. They 
mocked at the Parousia, and some of the Corinthians denied that 
there was any resurrection. They used rAaoroi Adyou, and some of 
the Corinthians relied upon ‘a knowledge which puffeth up.” 
Every point is common, except the charge of pecuniary extortion, 
which is repeatedly made in 2 Peter. But it is a necessity of the 
case that a false teacher should live by the contributions of his 
credulous adherents, and in the eyes of an apostle this would be 
extortion. It has been thought that the doubt about the Parousia 
could not be felt in the primitive Church; but it certainly was. 
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Some denied the Resurrection (1 Cor. xv. 12), and were warned by 
St. Paul that they might as well say, “Let us eat and drink; for 
to-morrow we die.” What they denied was clearly the future life, 
not merely the Resurrection of the flesh; for belief in a purely 
spiritual after-life does not involve moral indifference. Whether 
their scepticism came from Sadduceeism or from philosophy, we 
cannot say. Others again, at Thessalonica (1 Thess. iv. 13-18), 
were sadly perplexed by difficulties of another kind. ‘Those who 
were alive at Christ’s coming would enter into His kingdom, but 
what would be the fate of those who had died beforehand? This 
doubt would arise over the grave of the first Christian; we have an 
interesting and most pathetical case in point in the anguish of 
Irving over the loss of his son, who was taken away before the dawn 
of that millennium which the father thought to be so near. Others 
again, at Corinth, appear to have urged the familiar arguments 
against the resurrection of the flesh. We do not gather from 
2 Peter the exact nature of the denial of the Parousia which is 
there denounced. But it appears to have been supported by a 
novel argument, derived from the unchanging order of the world. 
In this is probably involved a belief in the eternity of creation, 
which was widely held in the apostolic age (see Philo, de Jne. 
Mundi; and Ocellus Lucanus is probably pre-Christian). 

It is evident that these false teachers were acquainted with the 

writings of St. Paul, and found in them expressions which, with a 

little manipulation, would serve their purpose. Here two questions 
arise. At what date may the Pauline Epistles have been used as a 
basis for Antinomianism? At what date may they have been 
spoken of in the terms used by 2 Peter? 

To the first we may answer, that the words, if not the writings of 
the apostle, were already misinterpreted in this way at Corinth, and 
probably at Thessalonica. The second question is more difficult ; 
it forms, indeed, the one argument in favour of the later date which 
has been assigned to 2 Peter. 

Yet this argument is not convincing. St. Paul’s letters were 
read in church from the very first, side by side with Moses and the 
Prophets. There can be no higher testimony to the veneration in 
which they were held than the fact that even in the apostle’s life- 
time men forged Pauline Epistles (2 Thess. ii. 2), careful as the 
apostle was to guard against fraud by an autograph subscription 
(1 Cor. xvi. 21; Gal. vi. 11; 2 Thess. iii: 17). Letters directed to 
one Church were sent on to another (Col. iv. 16), and there read 
publicly. Clearly the apostolic missives were treated with very 
high respect and scrutinised with great care. There is no difficulty 
in believing that they were also collected. Cicero’s letters were 
kept together; why not those of Paul? What sort of conception 

-are we to form of the early Church, if we are to imagine that St 
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Peter had not read Galatians, in which he was personally attacked, 
or Corinthians, in which such an extraordinary state of things is 
described? It is not necessary to think of St. Peter as settled in 
Rome, holding in his hands all the strings of a great organisation, 
and receiving constant reports from his lieutenants. But is it 
possible to believe that one apostle knew nothing about another, 
or that he did not care what his brethren were doing or saying? 
There was nothing to prevent his getting every epistle that circulated 
in the Church within a month or two of its publication. If he 
agreed with his brother apostle, he would desire to be comforted 
and edified by some token of his activity and success ; if he did not 
quite agree with him, as was the case between St. Peter and St. Paul, 
he would be all the more anxious to know what the difference was, 
and how it showed itself in practical results. 

It is quite possible that the author of 2 Peter regarded the 
Pauline Epistles as scripture ; but even this is not conclusive proof 
that he lived in the second century. The Jews did not place all 
scripture on the same footing. St. Paul claims to be directly in- 
spired by the Holy Spirit, the author of all scripture, and cannot 
have made any distinction of kind between Hebrew and Christian 
prophecy. St. Peter could hardly treat St. Paul as a false prophet ; 
but, if he was a prophet, his Epistles are prophecies, and what is 
prophecy but scripture ? 

Certainly Clement of Rome had a collection of Pauline Epistles 
(Harnack in the Index of his edition gives references to eleven), and 
so had Ignatius (€v racy éeructoAn, Eph. xii.), while Barnabas 
(iv. 14) quotes St. Matthew’s Gospel as scripture. ‘Sed caueas,” 
Professor Harnack adds in his note on the passage, “‘ne temere e 
yéyparra. illo conicias Barnabam nostrum scripta euangelica tanti 
aestimasse quanti Veteris Testamenti libros.” The caution may 
perhaps be admitted, but it does not affect the point as regards 
2 Peter. He, too, may have treated the Pauline Epistles as 
scripture without setting them on an equality with the books of 
Moses. See Plummer on 2 Pet. ili. 5, 16 in Ellicott’s Commentary. 

Thus we have no need to go down to the time of the Scillitan 
Martyrs to find some kind of parallel for the language of 2 Peter. 
Even this much disputed passage, then, does not really prove 
anything against the authenticity of 2 Peter. Indeed it may be 
thought that a forger writing late in the second century, when St. / 
Paul had been canonised, would not, unless he was amazingly \ 
clever, have spoken of that great apostle as “our beloved brother,” | 
nor would he have adopted a discreetly critical attitude towards \ 
him, and gently objected to his dvovéyra. The last stroke in | 
particular, if not simple nature, is the acme of art. It is easier to © 
regard it as nature. 
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§ 7. DATE, AUTHENTICITY, AND OCCASION OF 2 PETER. 


The preceding review seems to show (1) that 2 Peter is older 
than Jude; (2) that it belongs to the same school of ecclesiastical 
thought-as 1 Peter; (3) that it contains no word, idea, or fact which 
does not belong to the apostolic age ; (4) that traces of the second 
century are absent at those points where they might have been 
confidently expected to occur ; (5) that the style differs from that of 
1 Peter in some respects, but in others, notably in verbal iteration 
and in the discreet use of Apocrypha, resembles it. 

These facts are best explained by the theory that the Epistle is 
really the work of St. Peter, but that a different amanuensis was 
employed. 

On the other hand, those who hold (1) that 2 Peter borrows 
from the Afoca/ypse of Peter; (2) that there is no clear trace of its 
existence before Clement of Alexandria; (3) that it is later than 
Jude ; (4) that it is directed against Gnosticism ; (5) that it implies 
the existence of a Canon of the New Testament, will follow the 
opinion upheld by Dr. Chase and many other eminent scholars, and 
assign to the Epistle a date between 150 and 175. 

In this case the Epistle is neither more nor less than a forgery. 
A good history of ancient forgeries would form a most useful book. 
Pseudonymous composition seems to have begun in the centuries 
immediately preceding the Christian era. Its earliest productions, 
letters of Plato, Aristotle, Phalaris, and so forth, were mere jeux 
@esprit, like Landor’s Jmaginary Conversations; but the flood of 
Orphic and Pythagorean fictions enumerated by Zeller had a serious 
object, that of recommending peculiar doctrines under shelter of 
an ancient and venerable name. Alexandrian Jews, as has been 
noticed above, practised the same dishonest art, in order to persuade 
cultivated Greeks that the doctrines of the Bible were “ stolen” by 
the classic poets, or that “ Plato was an Attic Moses.” ‘The early 
Sibylline Oracles belong to the same class. In the Church we find 
the manufacture of Pauline Epistles carried on in the lifetime of the 
apostle. Inthe second century Gnostics are accused of tampering 
with the text of scripture. They retorted that scripture, as read by 
the Catholics, was spurious or interpolated. From this time 
onward we find a great mass of pseudonymous writings. Some of 
them are forgeries in the worst sense of the word, teaching non- 
Christian or unecclesiastical doctrines in the name of our Lord and 
His apostles, and unquestionably intended to deceive. Such are 
the Gnostic Gospels and Acts, and perhaps we may add the 
Clementine Homilies. Others, like the Acts of Paul and Thecla, are 
merely edifying romances of the same family as the modern religious 
novel. Others again, such as the Afostolical Constitutions or the 
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Apostolical Church Ordinance, describe the Church as it existed in 
the author’s place and time, within a slender imaginative framework, 
in which the apostles are introduced as still alive. Books of this 
kind were probably not meant to delude, though they were certain 
to create delusion. Yet another class sprang from the insatiable 
craving to know more about the great personages of the early - 
Church than we are told in the genuine books of the New 
Testament. Hence came a large crop of false Gospels and Acts. 

It is difficult to see under which of these classes we can place 
2 Peter. The Epistle is not unorthodox, it is not a romance, it 
contains no anachronism, at any rate none that is indisputable, and it 
tells us nothing new about St. Peter himself. The Gospel of Peter 
is heterodox, and altered the cry from the Cross, 4%, El, lama 
sabachthant, in such a way as to prove that the Divinity of Jesus left 
Him before He died (% dvvapis pov, 4 Svvapus KareAeupds pe: where 
dvvduus represents dyAi, found in L: cf. Clem. Alex. Excerpta ex 
Theod.i.61). The Apocalypse of Peter professes to add to our know- 
~ ledge of the future life, and draws its imagery from the heathen poets. 
The /raedicatio Petri tells us that Christ commanded His apostles 
not to leave Jerusalem for twelve years after the Ascension, prob- 
ably quotes the Gospel of the Hebrews, opposes Docetism (non 
sum daemonium incorporeum), teaches communism (pupynoacbe 
igornta Mcov, kai ovdels €orar 7wévys), 1s familiar with the later form of 
the polemic against Greeks and Jews, and generally exhibited such 
a character that Origen says, ‘‘ It was written neither by Peter nor 
by anyone else who was inspired by the Spirit of God” (see the 
Fragments in Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur). In the Mepiodou 
Ilérpov mention was made of Peter’s wife and daughter, and a piece 
of information was given about the apostle’s personal appearance ; 
he was said to have been bald (GAZ, p. 134). Similarly, the 
Acts of Paul and Thecla give a portrait of St. Paul (see Conybeare, 
Monuments of Larly Christianity, p..62), and some Gnostics had a 
portrait of Christ said to have been drawn by Pilate (Iren. i. 25. 6). 
Some of these Petrine pseudepigrapha were more or less orthodox, 
some, like the C/ementina, are quite the reverse; but they were all 
peculiar, and all, as far as we have the means of judging, extremely 
unlike 2 Peter. We have to consider, then, the possibility of a{ ~ 
forgery without any object, without any of the ordinary marks, ‘ 
without any resemblance to undoubted forgeries bearing the name 
of the same apostle. (See on this point some good remarks of 
Zahn, Lin/eitung, ii. 95.) 

As to the place from which the L, ile was written we have no 
information. Professor Harnack, who holds that it is a forgery, 
thinks that it emanated from Fgypt (Chronologie, p. 469). Dr. 
Chase holds the same opinion, on the grounds that the Apocalypse of 
eter was probably written in Egypt, that 2 Peter makes use of the 
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Apocalypse, and, further, that the Epistle has some resemblance in 
phrase and thought to Philo and Clement. But the Apocalypse 
was read in Gaul (see above, pp. 207-209), in Rome (see the MZura- 
torianum), and probably in many other places, at an early date ; if 
it was copied, it might have been copied anywhere; there is no 
trace of Philonism in 2 Peter, and Clement was only accidentally 
and for a time connected with Alexandria. Jiilicher (Z7n/eztung, 
p. 187) suggests Egypt or Palestine as the birthplace of the Epistle. 
The reason for selecting Palestine is that if the false teachers are to 
be called Gnostics, they must be referred to one of those earlier and 
less known sects which had their domicile in that district or in the 
neighbouring regions of Syria. The truth appears to be that, 
unless the Epistle is what it. professes to be, it is entirely in the air ; 
we can say nothing, except that the forgery must have been old 
enough to impose upon Clement of Alexandria, and probably upon 
Pantaenus also. 

There are difficulties on either hand. But, if we pay due 
attention to the number and gravity of these disturbing phenomena, 
if we pt steadily aside all prepossessions and compare the book 
impartially with the rest of the New Testament, it seems far easier 
to place 2 Peter in the first century than in the second. If we 
consider, again, the absence of any allusion to persecution, or to the 
fall of Jerusalem, it is far easier to place it early in the first century 
than late. But is not this the same thing as saying that it is 
authentic? If it was written in St. Peter’s name and lifetime, we 
may well think that it was written by his direction and under his 

supervision. 
We may feel certain that 2 Peter is later than 1 Corinthians. 
The more probable inference from ili. 1 is that it is also later than 
1 Peter. The interval of time may have been very short. There 
were in Corinth false teachers, probably claiming to be prophets, 
to whom the description of the false teachers in 2 Peter would 
apply in every feature (see Zahn, ii. p. 101). These men would be 
well known to St. Peter, who had adherents in Corinth, if he had 
not visited the town himself. There are, then, two possibilities. If 
we think that the former Epistle referred to in iii. 1 is non-existent, 
it is within the bounds of credibility that 2 Peter was written before 
1 Peter, and directed to the party of Cephas in Corinth itself. We 
might then discover in the rather obscure phrase, oi aréarodo. tpov 
(iii. 2), an answer to St. Paul’s of trepAlav amdoroXdo (2 Cor. Xi. 5, 
xii. 11) “Your apostles” may very well mean the Twelve. 
Again, the Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians were probably at 
least three in number (see 1 Cor. v. 9), and thus we should get a 
good explanation of the words év maaas érwtoAais, which have 
caused so much trouble. Further, if we are to suppose that the 
Epistle was from the first regarded with suspicion by a certain party 
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in the Church, the fact would thus be easily accounted for. St. Paul 
himself would consider the Epistle as an intrusion, and his friends 
would endeavour to prevent its circulation. Yet upon the whole 
this tempting view is not the more probable. It is easier to suppose 
that not all the Corinthian prophets were reduced to order by St. 
Paul, that some of them were making their way towards Asia Minor, 
or had already begun work in one of the towns in that country. 
Nicolaitans, who were men of the same stamp, existed in the seven 
Churches at the date of the Apocalypse, and our Epistle may have 
been called forth by the first outbreak of that heresy. If we adopt 
this view we can retain the current explanation of 2 Pet. ii. 1, and 
at the same time account for the intermingling of the future and 
present tenses in the description of the false teachers. They were 
already preaching in some places, and might shortly be expected in 
others also. See Mansel, Gwostic Heresies, pp. 69, 70. 

In this case again, though the Epistle would not cause so much 
offence as if it had been actually directed to a party at Corinth, it + 
might still excite the suspicions of the editors of the Peshito. In 
the second century there were in the East many sects, the Severians 
(these have been noticed above), the Ebionites (Eus. 4. Z. ili 27. 4; 
Iren. i. 26. 2), the Elkesaites (Origen in Eus. 7. £. vi. 38), who 
rejected St. Paul, and spoke against him in very violent terms. 
Every book which seemed to incline in this direction would be 
regarded with unfriendly eyes by the orthodox party. It is notice- 
able that three of the books which were omitted from the Peshito 
are open more or less to this objection, the Epistle of St. James, 
the Second Epistle of St. Peter, and the Apocalypse.  Spitta 
observes with perfect truth that the reasons for which documents 
were accepted or rejected by the early Church were not what we 
understand by the word “‘critical.” Men guided their judgment 
largely by what we may call- the pedigree of the document in 
question, but still more by its relation to the orthodoxy of the time. 
The £fistolarium of the New Testament was almost wholly 
Pauline, and Paulinism shaped the norm of apostolicity. It is true 
that the men of the second century were not Pauline, but they 
thought they were, and hence arose the curious inconsistency that 
those very men who agreed at bottom with St. Peter and St. James 
could not bear to think that these two apostles had ever uttered a 
word in their own defence against the sharp sayings of St. Paul. 
They explained the differences away, or they left out of their canon 
pieces which struck them as anti-Pauline. They admitted Galatians 
and doubted 2 Peter. Fortunately there were some who took a 
different view. Otherwise we should hardly have known that in the 
primitive Church there existed, not only the radicalism of St. Paul 
and the stubborn conservatism of the Judaising section, but also 
the great central party represented by the Twelve Apostles. The 
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cardinal error of Baur and his followers, an error which vitiated 
their many great services to Christian scholarship, was that they 
arranged these Church divisions in chronological order, as if we 
could suppose that in England or any other country the Tories 
produced the Whigs, and, finally, that the fusion of these two gave 
birth to the men of moderation and common sense. What history 
teaches us is that, both in secular and religious affairs, the broad 
catholic party, the party which has no name, always exists and is 
always powerful. It is Reason, flanked on both wings by Emotion, 
on the left by eagerness for the Future, on the right by strong 
affection for the Past. Both Emotions belong to Reason, and 
Reason knows how to use them in time and in measure. It shapes 
that view of Christianity which we find in the Synoptic Gospels, 
in the Book of Acts, and in the Epistles of Peter. It is a disciplin- 
ary and logical view ; it regards the Bible as a continuous revelation, 
and it limits the right of private judgment. The “ Judaisers” never 
found a place in the Canon, though James sheltered them as far as 
he could. On the other wing, the author of Hebrews leans towards 
St. John, the Catholic Mystic, and, finally, in St. Paul we find the 
Protestant Mystic. 

Thus we gain an intelligible view of the early Church, and thus 
we see the value of 2 Peter. Value is not the same as authenticity. 
Yet, if it has been shown that the Epistle fills a definite place, 
represents a definite party, and expresses views that were really held 
by St. Pcter, something not inconsiderable has been effected towards 
the removal of hostile preoccupations. 

The conclusion at which Dr. Zahn arrives, after an elaborate 
discussion of all the points involved, is that 2 Peter was written 
before 1 Peter by the apostle’s own hand, not as the former Epistle 
by an amanuensis or representative (thus the difference of style is 
accounted for); that it was sent probably from Antioch shortly 
before the time when St. Peter went to Rome (60-63), to Jewish 
Churches in Palestine ; and that it was called forth by the Corinthian 
disorders, which, as the apostle feared, might shortly attack his own 
special flock. 

Zahn’s views rest on so strong a support of learning and good 
sense that they must be treated with great respect. The weak point 
in his final verdict appears to me, if I may venture to say so, to be 
the characterisation of the recipients of the Epistle as Jews. The 
conclusion involved, that St. Paul had written an Epistle to a Jewish 
Church, is not impossible, for it is extremely difficult to see what 
precisely is meant by Gal. ii. 9; still it is not probable. On the 
other side, Zahn himself allows that 1 Peter was written, if not by the 
hand, yet by the direction of St. Peter to Gentile communities ; and 
there can be little doubt that St. Peter had close relations with 
Gentile Christians in Corinth, Galatia, and Rome. St. Peter again 
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makes no distinction between Jewish and Gentile Christians, and 
there is nothing in 2 Peter to differentiate its first readers from those 
of 1 Peter. 

If Dr. Zahn is right in thinking that the former Epistle referred 
to in ili. 1 is lost, the easiest inference is that 2 Peter was directed 
to Corinth not long after the date of the Pauline Epistles, from 
whatever place happened to be St. Peter’s residence at the time. 
The difference of style may be explained as by Dr. Zahn ; but here 
again it is more natural to suppose that, if St. Peter availed himself 
of the services of a draughtsman or secretary for one Epistle, this 
was his rule. That he would be assisted at one time by one brother 
at another time by another, is not only pos: ‘ble, but certain, from 
the nature of things. 


NOTES. ON THE SECOND EPISTLESG@ 
SI. PETER. 


The Title. “AB have QWérpov B: C, UWérpov émurrohy B: K and 
many cursives, Ilérpov émoroAyn devrépa: other cursives, IlLérpov 
eriatoAn Kabodxy Sevrépa: L, éruaroAy KuboAuKy Sevtépa tod ayiov 
arootoAov Ilérpov: the Codex Amiatinus, zvcipit epistula petri 
apostolt, ii.: the Codex Fuldensis, ¢xcipit epistula sct. petri secunda. 

I. 1. ““Symeon (Simon) Peter, a slave and apostle of Jesus 
Christ, to those who have obtained a faith of equal honour with 
us in the righteousness of our God and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

SAK LP, other inferior MS. authorities, and Theophylact 
have Svpedv: and this reading was known also to Oecumenius. So 
Tischendorf. B, many cursives, and the Versions have Zinwv. So 
WH (giving Svpedy in the margin). 

For the names of the apostle see note on 1 Pet. i. 1. 

The original Hebrew form, Symeon, is found elsewhere only in 
Acts xv. 14, where it is used by the Apostle St. James. Theophylact 
says, TOD Supedov 76 Sipnwv troxopicpods eorw, regarding the latter as 
a home-grown Hebrew diminutive of the former. In 1 Mace. ii. 
3, 65, Simon and Symeon are used indifferently of the same son 
of Mattathias. It is, however, possible that the shorter form was 
shaped by Gentile influence, Simon or Simo (from szmus) being 
familiar to Latins and Greeks, as we see from Plautus and Terence. 
See Zahn, E7z/e:tung, 1. p. 21. 

Hofmann, Huther, Schott, Kiihl, Zahn, Spitta, accept Symeon 
as the correct reading. Some think that this form of the name is 
here used to emphasise the Hebrew character of the writer, and 
consequently that also of the recipients of the letter ; but it is diffi- 
cult to build such an inference on so slender a basis. The First 
Epistle makes no distinction between Jew and Gentile, nor does 
the Second. But, if the reading is correct, it is an argument for the 
early date of the Epistle, as the form Symeon was not in use in the 
second century. Simon is found in Zhe Gospel according to the 
Flebrews, in the Gospel of Peter, in the fragments of the “dzonite 
Gospel (in Hilgenfeld), in the Apostolic Church Order (Duae Viae, 
in Hilgenfeld), in the letters of Peter and Clement to James, pre- 
fixed to the Homilies, and regularly in the Homilies themselves. 
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No instance of Symeon is quoted. If the use of the Hebrew form 
here is an archaism, it is very dexterous. For the collocation, Simon 
Peter, see note already referred to. 

SodAos Kal dimdatohos “Ingod Xpiotod. Cf. Rom. i. 1, HatAos 
SotAo0s “Inood Xpiotrod KAnTOs ardotoAvs: Phil. i. 1, TatAos xa 
Tipobeos SovAa “Inycot Xpuotov: Tit. i. 1, HatAos dotAos Meod axvc- 
todos b€ “Incod Xpiorov: Jas. i. 1, “IdkwBos cod xai Kupiov “Inaot 
Xpuiorod dotAos: Jude 1, ‘lovéas “Inood Xpiorod dodAos: Apoc. i. 1, 
7G dovAw aitod (Xpiotod or @eod) “Iwavvy. AodAos is used of Chris- 
tians in general, Acts ii. 18 ; 1 Cor. viii. 22 ; Eph. vi. 6; Col. iv. 12; 
2 Tim. ii. 24, and frequently in the Apocalypse. In 1 Pet. ii. 16 
we have dodAou @eov, but the usual phrase is dotAo: Xprotod. They 
are slaves of Christ as Lord; the correlative of dotAos being fre- 
quently Kvpros (Matt. xxiv. 50). But a more familiar correlative of 
dovAos 1s pres and possibly this is the word that was in St. 
Peter’s mind (see below, ii. 1). The question has been raised 
whether ‘ Pe of Christ ” does not here mean the same as apostle. 
The phrase is by no means exclusively used of apostles, as will be . 
seen from the passages quoted. As in 1 Pet. v. 1, so here the 
writer uses first an expression which puts him on a level with those 
to whom he is speaking before he claims a hearing by right of his 
_apostleship. 

iodtipov (the word is not found elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment) has often been taken to mean “of equal value.” So R.V. 
“a like (in margin ‘equally’) precious faith” ; but the precise sense 
is rather “equal in honour,” or “privileges.” Mr. Field, in his 
Votes on the Translation of the New Testament, points out that tyyy 
has the two meanings of value and of honour, and that while zoAv- 
tuyzos generally follows the first, 6uérywos and iodripos always follow 
the second. “Iadriuos is specially used of civic equality; thus 
Josephus, Azz. xii. 3. 1, &v airy TH pytpordAe “Avtioxeia modutelas 
avrovs Hgiwoe Kal Tois evorkiobeiciv icoriwous améder€e Maxeddor Kat 
EdAnor: Lucian, Hermot. 24, aitixa para woXirnv dvta TovTor, 
Botts av 7H, Kai iodtysov dmact (other references in Liddell and 
Scott). Probably St. Peter has this civic sense of the word in his 
mind. Faith makes those to whom he is writing burgesses in the 
sity of God equally with the apostles. 

hptv is equivalent to 7H jav. There is much difference of 
opinion as to the meaning of this “we.” (1) A large number of 
commentators take it of Jewish Christians as opposed to Gentile, 
quoting Peter’s words in Acts xi. 17, TH tony dwpedv edwkev aitors 6 
@cds s Kal yyiy. But the Epistle nowhere refers to this dis- 
tinction, which, indeed, has nothing to do with the points handled. 
(2) “We” might be taken to denote the Church from which the 
apostle was writing, and with which he identified himself. This 
interpretation, however, is barred by ver. 4, from which it is clear 
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that “you” stand in the relation of disciples to “us.” (3) “ We,” 
according to an ordinary Greek usage, might mean St. Peter alone ; 
but there is no reason for thus restricting the pronoun here, and 
it will be noticed that when the writer speaks of himself alone he 
uses the first person singular (i. 12-15). (4) Bengel, followed by 
others, including in recent times Keil, Spitta, von Soden, take the 
pronoun to refer to the apostles generally. This gives much the 
best sense. Throughout this chapter St. Peter is thinking of the 
contrast between the doctrine of the apostles and that of the False 
Teachers. ‘‘ Your faith,” he seems to say, “‘is as honourable as 
ours, though you received yours from us and we received ours from 
Christ.” 

haxodor. “ Sortitis; non sibi ipsi pararunt,” Bengel. Their 
faith was given to them by the mercy of God. 

év Sixatoovvy. As in 1 Peter (ii. 24, iil. 12, 14, 18, iv. 18), so in 
2 Peter (ii. 5, 7, 8, 21, ill. 13), dékavos and dixaoovvn bear the same 
meaning as in the Old Testament. It is therefore quite impossible 
to find here any reference to the Pauline doctrine of justification. 
*Ey dixasoovvy can hardly be taken with ziotw. Even if, in Rom. 
ill. 25, miotis €v TO alpare adrod meant “faith in His Blood,” which 
is exceedingly doubtful, “faith in the justice of God” would bea 
remarkable expression. Nor can we take as parallels Eph. i, 15 ; 
Col. i. 4; 1 Tim. ii. 13; 2 Tim. iil. 15, where faith is said topue 
in Christ Jesus, for these are merely expressions of the habitual 
Pauline thought that the whole life of the believer is in his Lord. 
We cannot translate “faith issuing in a righteousness of God” ; for 
the preposition will not bear this meaning. Ner, again, can we 
translate “faith standing in, or built upon, the (or a) righteousness 
of God” ; for if we are to give righteousness here its Pauline sense 
of forensic or imputed righteousness, this follows faith, and does 
not precede it; while, if we are to give the word its proper Petrine 
sense, faith rests, not on the divine justice, but on the divine goodness, 
For this last reason it seems impossible to connect év diKaroovvy 
with Aaxodo.r. The verb Aayyavew implies a gift of favour, and 
favours are not received, strictly speaking, from justice. It remains, 
therefore, to find the determining word in iodriov. God is Just, 
and gives to all Christians equal privileges in His City. 

Tod cod Hpav Kal owripos “Incod Xpiorod. It has been much 
disputed whether Two Persons are here spoken of, or only One. 
Among recent commentators, Alford, Wiesinger, Brickner, Steinfass, 
Huther take the former view; Spitta and von Soden, the latter ; 
Kiihl answers the question with a nom /iguet. The argument has 
two branches, the grammatical and the historical. As regards the 
grammar, it may be urged: 

1. That the combination of the two substantives under one 
article is a very strong reason for regarding the two substantives 
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as names of the same person. It is hardly open for anyone to 
trarslate in 1 Pet. 1. 3 6 eds kai waryp by “‘the God and Father,” 
and yet here to decline to translate 6 @eds kat cwryp by “the God 
and Saviour.” This point is rather strengthened than weakened 
by the addition of 7pov to @eds. It must be admitted that if the 
author intended to distinguish two persons, he has expressed him- 
self with singular inaccuracy. 

2. If the author had intended to distinguish two persons, it 
is exceedingly doubtful whether he could have omitted the article 
before cwrjpos. Swryp is used in the New Testament of God 
or of Christ twenty-three times. Of these instances, two are in 
St. Luke’s Gospel; one in the Gospel, one in the Epistles of 
St. John; two in Acts; one in Philippians, ten in the Pastoral 
pistes Of St. Paul; five in 2 Peter; one in Jude. “It is used 
eight times of God, fourteen times of Christ; one passage, Tit. 
ji. 13, is doubted. As used of God, owrnp has the article five 
times, and dispenses with it three times (1 Tim. i. 1, iv. 10, 
Jude 25). As used of Christ it is anarthrous in Luke ii. 11; 
Acts v. 31, xii. 23; 1 John iv. 14, but in no one of these 
passages would the article be in place. In Phil. iii. 20, also, 
it is anarthrous, and here possibly the article might have been 
used. Yetin this, the only passage where St. Paul uses owrvjp 
outside of the Pastoral Epistles, the meaning may very well be 
“we expect,” not ‘he Saviour, but “a Saviour.” 

3. But what we have specially to regard is the usage not of 
other writers, but of 2 Peter. Five times the author uses cw77p, 
and always in very similar phrases. Here we have rod @cod jyayv Kal 
cwrypos “Incod Xpicrod: below, i. 11, ii. 20, iii. 18, rod Kupiov Fpdv 
kat cwrnpos “Incod Xpicrod: ili. 2, tod Kupiov cal cwripos. Though 
cwtyp is one of his favourite words he never uses it alone, but 
always couples it under the same article with another name. There 
is strong reason for thinking that the two names always belong to 
the same person; undoubtedly they do so in four cases out of the 
five. 

Spitta and von Soden, two very keen critics, regard these argu- 
ments as decisive. Alford says, “Undoubtedly, as in Tit. ii. 13 
in strict grammatical propriety, both @cod and cwrjpos would be 
predicates of “Inood. Xpicrod. But here, as there, considerations 
interpose, which seem to remove the strict grammatical rendering 
out of the range of probable meaning.” Yet the first and sovereign 
duty of the commentator is to ascertain, and to guide himself by 
the grammatical sense. 

The historical difficulty may be posed in the words of Kuhl. 
“The immediate transfer of @eds to Christ might find a parallel in 
Heb. i. 8, and in the doxologies addressed to Christ in Rom. ix. 5 ; 
Heb. xiii. 21; on the other hand, the immediate attributive con- 
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nexion of @cd; with “Incots Xpiords is without analogy.” But there 
is really nothing startling in the phrase of 2 Peter, if we think of 
John i. 1, xx. 28; or the three, possibly five, doxologies addressed 
indifferently to Christ or Jesus Christ (Westcott, Hebrews, p. 464), 
one of which forms the conclusion of this Epistle; or the meaning 
of “‘Lord” in 1 Peter; or the language of the Apocalypse. Zwryp 
itself is a divine title, transferred without hesitation from Jehovah 
to Jesus Christ. But after all, the question is not what other 
authors say, but what 2 Peter says. 

It may be argued that because 2 Peter is here speaking of one 
person, he belongs to the post-apostolic age—to that of Ignatius, 
who speaks of Jesus Christ as 6 @eds yjuiv, Eph., Preface (see 
Lightfoot’s note); but there is no sufficient reason for relegating 
this phrase to the second century. © 

A final strong argument for supposing that St. Peter is here 
speaking of One Person only, is that those who consider him to 
be speaking of Two have great difficulty in explaining the word 
ducacoovvy. Granting for the moment that Two Persons are he-e 
intended, is their righteousness the same, or different? Are we t» 
say with Wiesinger that God is righteous in so far as He ordained 
the Atonement, Jesus Christ in so far as He accomplished it? or 
must we not think with Spitta, that the Atonement is not here in 
question at all; because it can hardly be meant that, on the ground 
of the Atonement, a faith has been given to the readers of the 
Epistle which is iodtyjos to that of the writer? The righteousness 
intended is not that which makes atonement, but that which gives 
equally. But, if the righteousness is one and the same, it becomes 
exceedingly difficult to keep God and Jesus Christ apart. 

2. xdpis Guiv Kat eipyvy mAnOurOein. Cf. 1 Pet. i. 2, where 
precisely the same phrase is found. Jude, in his Address (éAcos 
buiv Kai €ipnvn Kal ayamn tAnOvvGein), follows the same model, but 
loosely. 

Tod Oeod Kal “Inood tod Kupiou hpav. So BCK, Theophylact, 
Oecumenius, Lachm. , Treg. -, Lisch., WH: (8 A L, tod Ocod cai Inood 
Xpicrod tod Kupiov jar: ji 7 Kvupiov cat ®cod yyov: P am fu 
demid harl corb’, tod Kupéov: a®* c%* m*” m* Syriac, rod Kupiov 
jpav “Incod Xpiotov: the Sahidic omits the whole verse. There is 
great variety of readings here, and all MSS. of 2 Peter are bad (see 
Introduction). Spitta, following Bengel, regards tot Kupiov jpav 
as the original out of which all these variants arose, on the grounds 
that (1) the phrase is much more likely to have been expanded 
than curtailed ; (2) that the object of yvaous or ériyvwors, in i. 8, 
ii. 20, ill. 18, is Christ alone; (3) that the diplomatic evidence of 
the shorter ‘reading is by no means inconsiderable, P, which for 
2 Peter has great value, being supported by the Itala, the best MSS. 
of the Vulgate, and the Syriac. It should, however, be observed, 
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that in regard to 2 Peter, the Syriac is a late and inferior authority. 
Further, it is to be observed (4) that from the following words, rs 
Geias Svvdpews avrov, it may be inferred, with great probability, that 
only one Divine Person was here mentioned. Upon the whole, it 

may be said that internal probability is strongly, if not conclusively, 
in favour of the shorter reading. External evidence must be left 
to the textual critics, but it is certain that there are passages in 
2 Peter where no MS. can be relied upon. Zahn, Lzx/ectung, ii. 61, 
takes the same view as Spitta. 

év émyvooe. If we compare vers. 5, 6, 8, there appears to be 
a difference intended between yvaous and ér/yvwors. ‘The former, 
as in 1 Pet. ill. 7, appears to denote good sense, understanding, 
practical wisdom ; the latter is used of the knowledge of Christ. 
"Extyvwors is used by Plutarch of scientific knowledge, for instance, 
of music; and St. Peter may mean that the knowledge of Christ is 
the master-science, the dpxirexrovixy. But, generally speaking, in 
the New Testament it is not easy to keep yvaous and éréywwors 
distinct. 

3. as, followed by the genitive absolute, may be rendered 
“seeing that.” May grace and peace be multiplied unto you in 
the knowledge of Christ (and I pray this with confidence), seeing 
that He has granted unto us (His apostles) all things that conduce 
to life and godliness, through the knowledge of Him that called us, 
by His own glory and virtue. 

THs Yelas Suvdpews adtod. Christ has e/a dtvayis because He is 
6 @eds 7pov. The phrase is found in an inscription belonging to 
Stratonicea in Caria, the date of which is about a.p. 22. It is 
published in CZG, ii., No. 2715a 4; and in part in Deissmann, 
Bibelstudien, p. 277, Eng. trans. p. 361. The expression Oeéa dvvayus, 
therefore, was current in St. Peter’s lifetime. The author of our Epistle 
has a tendency to use reverent periphrases for the name of God, as 
in ver. 17 below. See Introduction, p. 235. Avvapus is one of ‘the 
leading words of the Epistle; note the emphasis with which it 
recurs in ver. 16, dvvapis Kai rapovoia. The dvvapus, power and 
majesty, of Christ is the sword which St. Peter holds over the head 
of the False Teachers. Christ’s divine power has given us apostles 
mravta Ta Tpos Conv Kat edoéBeay through the knowledge of Him 
that called us. When He called us, He gave us the knowledge of 
Himself and, through that knowledge as the means, all that fosters 
life and Christian conduct. 

Tod Kahécavtos pas. He that called the apostles was Christ. 
Compare Matt. ix. 13, where Christ speaks of Himself as calling 
sinners. It was He also that called St. Paul, Acts ix. 5. That this 
is the right explanation seems clear from ver. 11 below. We are 
called by Christ into the kingdom of Christ. Again, ériyvwors is 
of Christ, vers. 2, 8. Generally speaking, in the New Testament it 
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is God, not Christ, that calls, but in Rom. i. 6 we have xAnroe 
*Inocod Xpucrod. 

iSia Soff Kal dper7. So NAC P, the Versions, Tisch., Lachm. ” 
Treg. ; BKL, the bulk of later MSS., WH, read 8ud ‘Sens Kat 
apetys. “* By His own glory and virtue,” or ‘‘ by glory and virtue.” 
The divergence of reading is interesting mainly as showing the 
uncertainty of the text. Christ’s glory might be called His own, 
though He received it from the Father (ver. 17); for what we have 
received is our own (1 Pet. iii. 1), and the glory belongs to Him, eis 
Hpepav aidvos (iil, 18). Von Soden thinks that dca and dpery 
correspond to fw and eioeBea: and if this view is taken, they may 
be regarded as synonymous with @e/a dicts, and opposed to dbopa 
in the following verse. Glory and virtue are the divine nature. 
Bat, as throughout this introduction St. Peter is paving the way for 
chaps. ii. and iii., and as it is his habit to introduce words which 
he means to explain later on (iodryos, ériyvwots, Svvapis), it is 
very probable that Spitta is right in regarding édéa as’ an anticipa- 
iion of the reference to the Transfiguration in vers. 16-18. “Apery 
means the moral goodness of the “Apvos duwpos kal aomdos: this 
is the idea which the apostle immediately proceeds to develop. 

It is remarkable that this familiar Greek word is not used in 
its familiar sense of human ethical virtue in the New Testament, 
except in Phil. iv. 8, here, and in ver. 5 below. “ Virtue” is a 
secular and disciplinary term which, owing to the influence of St. 
Paul, has never made itself quite at home in theology. Readers of 
Butler’s Axalogy will know how it links itself on to the doctrine of 
habit and the idea of moral desert. 

In the present passage the word forms a keynote. Christ has 
virtue, His disciples must add virtue to faith, but the False Teachers 
reject virtue altogether. 

All commentators appear to couple idiqa 86) Kai dperq with 
Tot kaeoavros, yet this construction seems extremely difficult. The 
moving cause of the call is not glory, but mercy. In x Pet. ii. 9, 
the issue, not the ground, of our calling is that we should tell 
forth the dperai of God. It is much easier to take the datives with 
dedwpynpevys: His divine power has given us all things by His glory 
and virtue, because the attributes are, in fact, the power which 
enables Him to bestow the gift. That this is the right construction 
seems clear from the following words, &’ dy (practically equivalent 
to ais) dedupyrat. 

If but One Person is spoken of in ver. 1, and if the shorter 
reading is adopted in ver. 2, there can be no doubt that atrod and 
tod KaAécavros both refer to Christ. But if Two Persons are men- 
tioned in either place, difficulties arise, which are not very easy of © 
solution. Thus avrod is understood of God by Bengel, de Wette, 
Bruckner, Wiesinger, Keil, and others. But the order of the words 
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is against this; and though it is quite natural for the writer, after 
calling Jesus Christ ‘our God,” to speak of His “ divine power,” 
it does not seem quite natural to speak of “the divine power of 
God”; the phrase in this case becomes a mere tautology. Again, 
if d0€m Kal dpery belong here to God, we must give up Spitta’s 
explanation of ddééa, which has so much to recommend it, and 
deprive dpery of all direct bearing upon the subject of the Epistle. 
As applied to God, dper) or dperai means. ‘excellence ” (see note 
on 1 Pet. ii. 9), and is practically equivalent to d0ga (Hab. iii. 3 ; 
Isa. xlii. 8, xliii. 21). 

4. 80 dy ..-. deSephrar. Here, again, the text is in a very un- 
satisfactory condition. ‘There is some evidence for 6v éy or dv js, 
and throughout the verse the chief MSS. differ in minute points, 
especially as to the order of the words; see Tischendorf. We may 
translate, “‘Whereby He hath granted unto us those precious and 
very great promises.” Acdspyrau is again middle (Dietlein makes it 
passive) ; the subject is better found in 7 @efa dvvayis ai:rod than in 
6 kaléeoas. The antecedent to dv’ dv is d0éa kai dpern. For the use 
of the superlative peyora, see Blass, Grammar, p. 33. The éray- 
yéApara (the word is peculiar to 2 Peter) are explained in iii. 13 
to mean the promise of a new heaven and a new earth, wherein 
righteousness dwells. Here, again, we have an instance of St. 
Peter’s habit of anticipation, and a link between the introduction and 
the third chapter. Already the author is thinking of the doubts 
about the Parousia. 

Hofmann finds the antecedent to &’ év in wavra: but it is not 
easy to see how these necessary aids to life and godliness can be 
spoken of as the means by which the promises are given. Rather 
they are the means by which the promises are held fast. 

iva Sad todtwy yevnobe Oeiags Koivwvol dicews. “In order that 
through these (the promises) ye may become partakers of the 
divine nature.” Christ has given us the apostles, as first recipients, 
custodians, witnesses, these promises, to the intent that you, whose 
faith is iodtypos with ours, may escape the corruption of lust, and be 
made like God. But the “you” is not so emphatic as to require 
the insertion of tyes. 

Calvin, de Wette, Briickner, Hofmann, Spitta refer rovrwv to 
Ta mpos Cwyv Kat evréBeav: Bengel found the antecedent in d0éa 
kal dperj: but ratra can hardly signify anything else than éray- 
yéApara, which comes so immediately before it. 

The word 6etos, which is here used for the second time, occurs 
elsewhere in the New Testament only in Acts xvii. 29, where St. 
Paul, speaking to Athenians, aptly speaks of 76 @etov, the Deity, 
using a phrase familiar to cultivated Greeks. Here eia dives has 
a similar ring ; it belongs rather to Hellenism than to the Bible. 
We may compare the Stoic phrase, évrés civar tis picews THs Oelas, 
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Stob. £cl. p. 122: or Philo, de Somn. i. 28 (i. 647), Aoyuxys KeKot- 
vovyxaoe pvoews : Or Joseph. contr. AP. i. 5, Oeias Soxodvre peter yyKevat 
dicews. Picews avOpwrivys kowwvely is quoted from an inscription 
belonging to the first century before Christ, Deissmann, Bidelstudien, 
p. 284, Eng. trans. p. 368. But it should be noticed that St. Peter’s 
phrase is neither Stoic nor Platonist. What he says is that the 
Christian becomes by grace partaker of the Divine nature. What 
the heathen philosopher taught was that all men are so by nature. 
Professor Harnack (Chronologie, p. 469) regards the phrase Getas 
Kowwvol dvcews as one of the proofs that 2 Peter was not written 
before the latter half of the second century. The question has been 
discussed in the Introduction. Here it may be said that the author 
of 2 Peter uses some half-dozen words that were current among 
educated men; that such words as he uses were familiar in the first 
century ; that he shows less acquaintance with Hellenism than St. 
Luke or St. Paul; that he is in no sense a philosopher, though this 
term might be applied to the author of Hebrews ; that he shows no - 
acquaintance with the Gnostic controversy in chap. ii. ; and, when 
he is speaking of the destruction of the world by fire in chap. iii., 
makes no reference either to Stoicism or to Platonism. 

@cias Kowwvol dvoews Means very much the same as St. Paul’s 
kowwvia IIvevpatos, 2 Cor. xii. 14; Phil. ii. 1. But St. Peter, who 
attaches a very different sen e to [Iveta (see notes on First Epistle), 
could hardly use the Pauline phrase. 

amopuyovtes. They will become partakers of the divine nature, 
not by escaping, but after escaping the corruption which is in the 
world and resides in desire. “Arodevyew, which is not used by any 
other writer in the New Testament, properly takes the accusative, 
as in il. 20, below. 1 Peter uses only the plural éwv@upiar. Here and 
in il. 20 Koopos may have an ethical sense which it hardly exhibits 
in t Peter. We may notice the classical use of the article, as in 
Por ep. Ml. 2. 

5. kat adtd todro 8é. “Yes, and (kai... dé) for this very 
reason,” because when we have escaped from corruption the pro- 
mises, if we hold them fast and follow them, will make us partakers 
of the divine nature. Cf. Xen. Avad. i. 9. 21, Kat yap attd todro 
obrep abs is Evexa PiAwy weto Seicbat, ds owvepyovs éxol, Kal adrds 
éreipato avvepyos tois pido Kpatiotos eivat, “For, for the very 
same reason for which he himself thought that he needed friends 
that he might have helpers—he on his part endeavoured to be 
the best of helpers to his friends.” So in Plato, atta tatra viv 
nxopev, ‘That is the very reason why we have come.” This ad- 
verbial usage of aird rotro, which is strictly analogous to that of 
ti, is quite classical; see Kriiger, Griech. Gram. xlvi. 4; Blass, p. 
271; 

maperopepery is “to bring in” or “supply besides.” The classical 
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phrase is orovdyv roretoPar, but crovdny eiodépey is quoted from 
Josephus, Ant. xx. 9. 2, macav orovdyy iodépeoba, from the 
Stratonicean inscription (Deissmann, Szde/studien, p. 278, Eng. 
trans. p. 361). 

émxopynyetv. In Athens the State found the chorus, the 
Choregus provided all that was necessary for its equipment. 
Hence xopyyetv came to mean generally “to furnish with,” “to 
supply.” The verb is commonly used by the moral philosophers. 
Thus Arist. Z¢h. (Vic. 1. 10. 15, Tots éxrds dyabots ixavds Keyopy- 
ynpevos, the natural gifts of man require to be equipped with, 
supplemented by external gifts of fortune. Cf. also Diog. Laert. 
Vil. 128, 6 pevrou Tavairios Kal Hoceddvios ovK adrdpKy A€youee THY 
aperny, BAAS xpetav eval pace Kal byteias Kal xopyyias Kal io xvos. It 
is possible that the word is here used as an ethical term, but it was 
commonly employed without any reference to this scholastic applica- 
tion, thus Polybius, ill. 68. 8, xopyyety 76 otpatoredov Tots éxurydecots, 
and it is found in this general sense in 2 Cor. ix. 10; 1 Pet. iv. 11; 
Gal. ii. 5; Col. ii. 19. In the compound ém.yopyyeiv the preposi- 
tion brings out the idea that the equipment is an addition to the 
original stock, but is not really wanted. Later Greek is much 
addicted to the needless emphasis of compound verbs. We should 
not omit to notice the Petrine and evangelical contrast between 
what God gives and what man adds to the gift. “Confer omnino 
parabolam de decem uirginibus, Matth. xxv. Flammula est id 
quod nobis absque nostro labore a Deo et ex Deo impertitur: sed 
oleum est id quod homo suo studio et fidelitate affundere debet, ut 
flammula nutriatur et augeatur. Sic extra parabolam res pro- 
ponitur in hoc loco Petrine” (Bengel). 

5-7. In the list of excellences which follows we have some- 
thing analogous to the Stoic zpoxomy, and it is quite possible that 
the writer may have heard of the Stoic doctrine ; the word 7 POKOTTELV 
was current, and is used by St. Paul in its Stoic sense in Gal. i. 14. 
The moral and spiritual life is regarded as a germ which is expanded 
by effort, one step leads on to another, and each step is made by 
the co-operation of the human will with the divine. ‘The list _ begins 
with ziotts, practically another name for the divine gift of é eriyvwots, 
and ends with dy darn. In Hermas, V7. ii. 8. 1-7, a similar list is 
Ilicris, Eykpdreva, “ArAdrys, “Exuorypy, “Axaxia, Seuverns: these are 
daughters one of another. In Szm. ix. 15, Hermas gives a list of 
twelve virtues or virgins which begins and ends in the same way. 
Harnack refers to Acta Pauli et Theclae, where we find the sequence 
miotis, pdBos, yvaous, aydryn. In later times Clement of Alex- 
andria built his theory of the Two Lives on these passages. 


St. Peter is thinking needa of the False Teachers, whom he ° 


is about to attack. 
Faith is to be papaiemented by Virtue. See note on ver. 3. 
17 


~~ 
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Virtue is right conduct under discipline, by which faith, the prin- 
ciple or dpx7, is developed, good habits are established, and the 
mists of passionate desire (émi#vpia) are dissipated. 

Thus Virtue leads to Knowledge, not of spiritual mysteries as in 
1 Cor. viii. 1, xiii. 2; Col. il. 2, but of the goodness and reasonable- 
ness of the will of God. It is that knowledge whith makes the 
friend as distinct from the servant, John xv. 15. 

+ _ Knowledge has been taken to mean practical skill in the details 
of Christian duty, ‘die Fursichtigkeit, die in allen Dingen das 
rechte Mass innezuhalten versteht ” (Luther). “Virtus facit alacres,” 
says Bengel, “‘uigilantes, circumspectos, discretos, ut reputemus 
quid aliorum causa sit faciendum uel fugiendum, et quomodo, ubi, 
quando.” 

+ Knowledge begets Continence, self-mastery, or self-restraint ; 

the direct opposite “of the mAeoveEla of the False Teachers, 

Continence issues in Patience, which understands that with 
God.a thousand years are as one day (here St. Peter is looking 
forward to chap. iii.)—this in Godliness, a large word (see ver. 3) 
summing up the whole of the practical side of the Christian life— 
this again in Love of the Brethren (1 Pet. i. 22)—and this again in 
*Ayday, the love of Christ (1 Pet. i. 8), and in Christ of all mankind. 

Faith is here conceived of as in Heb. xi. 1, 3, as strong con- 
viction, belief which determines action; this is the heavenly germ, 
which, if diligently fostered by obedience, issues in love, the per- 
fection of the spiritual life. This is the view of 1 Peter and of the 
sub-apostolic Church. 

Aristotle, £7. (Vic. 1. 9, starts three questions with regard to 
what he calls “happiness”: (r) whether it is pabyrov 7 efiorov: 
(2) whether it comes kata twa Oeiav potpay: or (3) whether it is 
dua tvxyv. The third is the naturalistic view; the second on the 
whole is that of St. Paul; the first on the whole that of St. Peter, 
who would say that, given Faith, which comes from God (xara tiva 
Ociav poipay), much depends on the “thankworthy ” obedience of 
man. ‘This is the view of Aristotle himself, as it is also that of 
Bishop Butler. It is a view which makes ethical philosophy 
possible, because it leaves wide room for human reason and will. 
But there is no cause for supposing that St. Peter derived it from 
any other source than that of his own Christian experience. 

8. tadta ydp. ‘For, if these things belong to you and increase, 
they make you not idle nor unfruitful with respect to the knowledge 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” IlAeovégw may mean either “to abound” 
or ‘‘to increase,” but Spitta seems to be right in thinking that the 
latter sense is preferable here. Otherwise there is little difference 
between izdpyovra and mAcovdfovra. There has been much dis- 
cussion as to the precise meaning of eis in this passage ; the point 
being whether éz/yvwors is to be regarded as the end of the Christian 
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progress or as its beginning. On the side of the former view is the 
R.V., which translates “unto the knowledge”; so de Wette, 
Brickner, Huther, Fronmiuller, Steinfass, Kiihl; on the side of the 
second, the A.V. (“in the knowledge”), Bengel, Ewald, Hofmann, 
Schott, Weiss, Wiesinger, von Soden, and, substantially, Spitta. The 
dispute turns upon the question whether «is is to be taken with the 
adjectives or with the verb. Ka@tordvac eis means “to bring a 
person to a place,” and we might conceivably translate “ these 
things bring you, not being idle nor fruitless, unto the knowledge.” 
But xafvordvae twa dpyov means “to make a person idle”; and if 
we adopt this construction, eis with its case will denote that in 
respect of which he is idle. The two constructions and the two 
translations must not be blended or confused, as they are in the 
R.V. Ka6iornow must either mean “bring” or “make.” But 
now a glance at vers. 2 and 3 will show that the Christian progress 
begins with ériyvwous (dia rHs exvyvdcews) and is in éxiyvwors. 
‘Exiyvwors is the germ which makes progress possible, and is de- 
veloped by the progress, but is not represented here as the goal 
to which the progress tends. Here, as often, commentators have 
been biassed by the desire to bring the language of St. Peter into 
exact accordance with that of St. Paul, in Col. 1. 10, év wavti épyw 
Kapropopovvres Kal adbfavouevor eis THY erlyvwow Tod cod. The two 
apostles do not disagree here ; for this knowledge, which grows 
with our growth, might very well be said to be the issue of all our 
strivings. But it is also their root, and this is the point which St. 
Peter wishes to bring out. 

This verse is quoted in the Epistle of the Churches of Lyons 
and Vienne, Eus. H. Z. v. 1. 45, 6 8€ dua pécou Katpds odk dpyds 
avTois ovde AKxapTos eyiveTo. 

9. @ yap ph} wdpeots taita. The words are equivalent in sense 
to © yap pi trdpxe Tatra Kal treovdle, as Tupdrds, pvwrdlov, AYjOnv 
AaBav to dpyos kai dkapros. But the group of epithets in this verse 
gives the cause of the barrenness, and forms a second indictment 
against the False Teachers. They are not only barren trees (Luke 
xiil. 6), but they are blind leaders of the blind (Matt. xv. 14). 

tupdes. He is blind because he has lost the light of the 
~ éxiyvwots of Christ which was given to him (ver. 3), and thus has 
never attained to yvaous. 

puwtdatev. The correct form of this verb appears to be either 
powder (cf. trwmalev), Or puwrety (cf. d€vwreiv). Suidas has in 
one place pwwrd few, in another pvwmdélev. Commentators, follow- 
ing Beza and Budaeus, refer to Arist. Problem. xxxi. 16. 25; but 
though Aristotle there’ describes the ptwy, he does not use 
puwrafew, nor does the verb appear in the Jzdex of Bonitz. 

Mv means “short sighted” ; puwrdfew, “to be short-sighted.” 
The characteristics of a short-sighted man are that he sees things 
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dimly, or that he sees what is close at hand more distinctly than 
what is far off. The first gives tolerable sense, but many commen- 
tators prefer the second ; the purblind see earth far more clearly 
than heaven (Beza, Grotius, Estius, de Wette, Huther), or sees 
that he is a member of the Church, and does not see clearly how 
and on what conditions he became one (Hofmann). 

Wolf, Bochart, Spitta, and von Soden take pvw to mean “one 
who shuts his eyes” and will not see. But pvwy never has this 
sense, though it is derived from pw, and means properly “ blinking.” 
This explanation is dictated by the wish to find a climax in tud@dds, 
puwrdlov: but it is not necessary to suppose that St. Peter was a 
skilled rhetorician. 

The Vulgate translates manu tentans, like a blind man, feeling 
his way with outstretched hand. It is difficult to see how this 
explanation, which represents the Greek WyAagar, arose. 

P reads pvofdfwv, which seems to imply a false derivation from 
pds and oy (uvwria for ‘a mouse-hole” is found). Hence Oecu- 
menius says, puwrdle 6€ Td TupAvTTewv ElpyTal, ard TOV bro THY HV 
pov tupdAdv eis dav dvarehovvTwv. In this way Erasmus explained 
the translation of the Vulgate, “‘manu uiam tentans, deducta a 
muribus metaphora, qui parietem, aut tabulam, aut si quid aliud 
obuium fuerit, sequi golent, donec cauum nacti fuerint.” See 
Suicer, puwrdlo. 

AnPyv AaBsv. “ Because he has forgotten”; cf. Josephus, Azz. 
il. g. 1, Ova xpdvov pHKos AnOnv AaBovres: Athen. xii 24, p. 523 A, 
ol peta TovTous AjOyv AaBovtes THs Kpynriv epi tov PBiov etxoopias. 
Thucydides, ii. 49. 5, has rots d€ kai AyjIn eLapBave, ‘ forgetfulness 
came upon” the sufferers from the plague. Bengel and von Soden 
would translate “ having chosen to forget,” but the notion of wilful- 
ness does not seem to lie in the phrase. 

Tod kaBapiopod Tov mada adTod dpaptiav. ‘The cleansing from 
his old sins” in Baptism. Cf. 1 Pet. ii. 21, odler Barriopa, od 
capKos ard§ecis piov dAAa cuvedjoews ayabjs erepwtnua eis Medv. 
The reference to Baptism is made certain by the word dda: all 
previous sins were cleansed at that time. Here as in 1 Peter “sin” 
is concrete, and there is no necessary implication of birth-sin. The 
cleansing is based upon the sacrificial Death of Christ (1 Pet. i. 18, 
il. 24, lll. 18), and is conditioned by KAjots Kai éxAoyy, and by 
the faith and repentance of the cleansed (cvvewdjoews ayabijs 
erepwrnpa), but is conveyed by a definite act. 

But what is it precisely that the False Teacher has forgotten? 
First, no doubt, the fear which attaches to the remembrance of the 
price of Redemption (1 Pet. i. 17-19). But does St. Peter mean also 
that the special cleansing of Baptism cannot be repeated? This 
sense may be found in Heb. x. 26 and in 2 Pet. ii, 20-22, There 


are passages in 1 Peter which seem to mean that the cleansing of 
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ordinary sins, such as no Christian can avoid, is to be found in 
suffering (1 Pet. ii. 21, ili. 14, lv. 1, 16). We might say that in 
Hebrews, 1 and 2 Peter, Christlike suffering for righteousness’ sake 
is the condition of post-baptismal cleansing. Out of these 
passages arose the Novatian schism, the question agitated by 
Hermas, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, whether perdvowa was 
admissible after Baptism, and, if so, how often, and the whole system 
of Penance. These consequences could hardly be drawn from the 
Pauline Epistles. 

10. 816 paddov. “ Wherefore the more.” zrovdacare repeats the 
exhortation o7ovdyv racav mapeoevéyxaytes, but two additional 
reasons for diligence have been given in vers. 8 and 9; hence the 

ov. 

omouddoate. Here as-above (émiyopyyjoare, ver. 5) and again 
in iii. 14 the aorist imperative, which properly refers to a single 
definite action, as in d0re pot rodro, is wrongly used for the present. 
The same grammatical inaccuracy is very common in 1 Peter 
(ii. 13, iv. 1-7, v. 8). 

moveto8ar. The middle voice signifies “to make for yourselves.” 
Here again the necessity for the co-operation of the human will is 
very strongly expressed. Christ has called and elected the 
brethren ; it rests with them to hold fast the gift. 

For ékdoyy see note on 1 Pet. i. 1. Here as there probably 
the corporate sense predominates ; it denotes selection for a place 
in the yévos éxAexrov. Ideally selection precedes the call or invita- 
tion, which must always be addressed to individuals. Men are 
called out of darkness into light (1 Pet. ii. 9), out of the Flood into 
the Ark, or, like Abraham, out of an earthly home to the pilgrim 
life. All Christians have been called and selected, otherwise they 
would not be Christians, but they must ‘‘ work out their own salva- 
tion” (Phil. ii. 12). St. Paul adds @cos ydp éorw 6 évepyav ev tpiv 
Kal 70 OéAew Kal TO evepyety brép THs eddokias. St. Peter does not 
add this qualification, though he goes on to remind his hearers that 
the reward is a divine gift. 

o8 pi) mraioyté mote. ‘Ye shall never stumble.” The apostle 
does not mean “ye shall never sin”—for in this sense we all 
stumble (Jas. iii. 2). He is thinking of the onward march along the 
King’s highway, and the final entry into the kingdom. Ye shall 
come safe to the journey’s end. “Ut quouis tempore, inoffenso 
pede, non tanquam ex naufragio uel incendio, sed quasi cum 
triumpho intrare possitis ” (Bengel). 

1l. émyopnynPyoeta. The repetition of the verb from ver. 5 
brings out with great emphasis the response of God’s grace to man’s 
faithfulness. 

Dietlein, Spitta, von Soden, Kuhl find in the verb an allusion 
to the rich ornaments with which the chorus was provided by the 
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choregus for its entry upon the stage ; but it is hardly probable that 
the ancient significance of xopyyetvy was present to St. Peter’s mind. 
TIXovotws finds its adequate explanation in the manifold graces of 
God (1 Pet. iv. 10), the ria Kal péyora erayyéApara of ver. 4. 
As man supplements the gift of God by ceaseless endeavour, so 
God supplements man’s faithful efforts by a rich and final gift. 
Thus (Matt. xxv.) the man travelling into a far country delivers the 
talents to his servants, returns to take account, and calls those who 
have made due profit into the joy of their Lord. As in 1 Peter, the 
thought is purely evangelical; there is no trace of metaphysical 
speculation. 

~The eternal kingdom is that of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ—this the writer says without reserve or qualification. The 
expression justifies the view taken above of 6 Ocds jjydv, of Beta 
dvvapus, and of 6 xadéoas. Christ calls us into the kingdom, because 
it is His own. We are reminded especially of Luke i. 33, xat 
Baoire’oe eri tov otxov “laxwf eis robs aidvas, Kat THs PBaotr€las 
aitov oi« €xtat téAos. The kingdom of God or of heaven is also 
called the kingdom of Christ in Matt. xiii. 41, xvi. 28, xx. 21; Luke 
Xxlill. 42 ; John xviii. 36. In Luke xxii. 30 the kingdom is given to 
the Son by the Father. Cf. Heb. i. 8; Apoc. xix. 16.: To nomerae 
these writers does the phrase suggest any difficulty; but on this 
point, as on so many others, St. Paul speculates, 1 Cor. xv. 24. 

The end of Christian pilgrimage is the crossing of Jordan and 
entrance into the Promised Land, the patrimony, the salvation 
ready to be revealed (1 Pet. i. 4, 5), the kingdom of Christ. There 
is in 2 Peter the same attitude of expectancy as in 1 Peter. 

Obviously the kingdom of Christ does not here mean the Church 
upon earth. But the word éxxAyoia is not found in either the First 
or the Second Epistle. See Hort, Zhe Christian Ecclesia, p. 221. 

Even in the Gospels the kingdom is frequently spoken of as 
future. Outside of the Gospels it is seldom regarded as realised 
upon earth, though we find such passages as Col. i. 13; Apoc. i. 6; 
1 Pet. il. 9. In post-apostolic writers the future sense seems to be 
universal ; see Clem. Rom. xlit. 3; 2 Clem... 5, 1x. 6, Xi. 7) aime 
Barn. iv. 13, vii. 11; Herm., Szm. ix. 12. 3; Ignatius, EPA. xvi. 15 
Polycarp, v. 3; Mart. Polycarpi, xxii. 1. 

The phrase aidvios BaoiWefa does not recur in the New Testa- 
ment. It is one of the few salient phrases in this Epistle, and is 
quoted in the Mart. Polycarpi, xx. 2. The word aidvos might be 
included in the list of St. Peter’s philosophical terms, for the 
distinction between aiév and xpoves is an important commonplace 
in later Platonism. Yet aiwveos is a common word in the New 
Testament, and it would be absurd to cite it as an indication ot 
Hellenism, except in so far as Hellenism may mean any degree of 
education whet:.er large or small. 
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12. 86. Here St. Peter passes to a fresh point which completes 
his introduction. The faith of his readers is iodtimos with that of 
the apostles, because it embraces all that conduces to life and 
godliness ; it must be developed by effort which leads to virtue, not 
to licence ; without effort none shall enter into the kingdom of 
Christ. 

From this point to the end of the chapter he insists upon the 
truth of this faith. It rests upon the evidence of eye-witnesses, of 
whom he himself was one; and upon that of the Hebrew prophets, 
but the prophets must not be misunderstood. 

“Wherefore I shall always put you in remembrance.” Médd\w 
with the infinitive in the New Testament is frequently merely used 
for the future indicative ; the grammar is breaking up, and there is 
a tendency to form tenses by the use of auxiliaries as in low Latin. 
The future peAAjow is found also in Mait. xxiv. 16, where pedAAnoere 
axovew is neither more nor less than dxovcecOe. Suidas, however, 
explains peAdyjow by orovddow, dpovticw, and the R.V. translates 
“JT shall be ready always to put you in remembrance.” The 
rendering of the A.V., “I will not be negligent,” represents ov« 
dpeXjow, a variant supported by K L, the bulk of the later MSS., 
and the Syriac. 

The words év tr rapovoyn ddyOeia are explained by «iddras, the 
things which they know are the truth which is present to them. 
*Eornprypévous év is a much stronger phrase than «idéras: “ye not 
only know them, but are established in them,” ye know them and 
do them. Truth-here embraces not only moral truth,—the necessity 
of growth from ziotis to a&ydmry,—but historical or doctrinal truth 
opposed to cecodiopeévor pidor. 

18. Bikarov hyodua. “I deem it right”; it is my bounden 
duty as an apostle. *Ed¢’ dcov, “so long as”; cf. Matt. ix. 15; the 
ogov is neuter. xyvwopa, “a tent”; this metaphor for the body 
suits well with the general conception of life as a_ pilgrimage, 
1 2et.i. 1, ii 11. St. Paul uses oxyvos in the same sense 2 Cor. v. I. 
The apostles derived the metaphor from the history of the Patriarchs, 
but according to Clement of Alexandria, Strom. v. 14. 94, Plato 
also called the body yyvov oxjvos. 

Sueyetper €v Omopvyjcer, ‘To stir you by a reminder” is a phrase 
that recurs iii. 1. The év is probably instrumental (a Hebraistic, 
not a Greek use). 

14. cidus ste taxi eotw Hf amd0corg Tod oKHvdpatds pou. 
* Knowing that the putting off of my tent cometh swiftly.” It has 
been disputed whether “swiftly ” here means “suddenly ” or “‘ soon.” 
Tither explanation is pessible, and either yields good sense. If the 
ajostle means that he is to die soon, there was great reason why he 
should be earnest in admonition.’ If he means that he is to die 
suddenly (¢.e. by violence), the necessity for insistence is still the 
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same. “Qui diu aegrotant,” says Bengel, “possunt alios adhuc 
pascere. Crux id Petro non erat permissura.” In John xxi. 18 our 
Lord foretold that Peter should die a violent death drav ynpdons. 
If the apostle was yépwy when he wrote this Epistle, he would feel 
that this prophecy must soon be accomplished. The point must 
be left to the reader’s judgment. “Ard@eors, “ putting off,” is a 
word that suits a garment rather than a tent. The two images are 
blended in much the same way by St. Paul, 2 Cor. v. 2-5. 

Kka0as . . . édHrwod por. The most natural explanation of these 
words is to be found in John xxi. 18, 19. An argument has been 
raised against the authenticity of 2 Peter on the ground that the 
author here quotes the most suspected chapter of a very late gospel, 
but all that he does is to refer to a prophecy of our Lord’s, which is 
probably that recorded by St. John. Spitta insists that the passage 
in the Johannine Gospel is not here in question at all, on the 
ground that there our Lord foretold that St. Peter should die in a 
particular way, by crucifixion, while in the prophecy here referred to 
the apostle had been warned that his death should happen sooz. 
Hence Spitta thinks that St. Peter is alluding to some saying of our 
Lord’s which has not been preserved elsewhere. 

15. cmovddow . . . pyipyy moretoba, “And I will take pains 
also that as occasion requires ye may be able after my death to call 
these things to remembrance.” Sovddow is late Greek for oovdd- 
copat, and éxev Should be dws éfere: see Blass, p. 225. “Exdorore, 
“at each time,” “whenever the need arises,” as often as similar 
errors are propagated. “Efodos, “death,” as in Luke ix. 31 (in the 
account of the Transfiguration), and in the Letter of the Churches 
of Vienne and Lyons, Eus. 4. £. v. 1. 36, 55. The word means 
properly “end” or “close,” so Xen. /e//. v. 4. 4, em é&0dw Tis 
dpxyyns. Hence it is used by later writers of the end or close of life, 
but only with the defining genitive, Josephus, Amz. iv. 8. 2, er 
efddw Tod Cy. 

Is this promise fulfilled by the writing of this present Epistle, to 
which the readers would be able to turn, whenever need arose, after 
the writer was dead and gone? ‘This is the explanation of Bengel, 
Wiesinger, Dietlein, Schott, von Soden, Kihl ; but it is excluded by 
the future arovddow, The sense seems clearly to be “I will myself 
remind you, so long as I live (as I am doing by this Epistle) ; and 
further, I will take care that after my decease you shall constantly 
be able to refresh your memory as to my teaching.” What he 
promises is something that will show that his teaching did not rest 

upon cecoficpevor pdOor, but on historical fact, and this promise 
‘cannot be thought to be wholly redeemed by the brief reference here 
made to the Transfiguration. 

Huther thought the meaning to be that St. Peter would establish 
a succession of teachers, who after his death would keep alive the 
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knowledge of the truth. But it seems clear that what is promised 
is a document, to which his disciples would be able to turn and 
contirm their belief. 

In very early times it seems to have been thought that the 
words pointed to the Gospel of St. Mark. Irenaeus, iii. 1. 1, pera 
d¢ tiv tovtwy efodov Mapxos, 6 pabyrns Kal éEpunvedtys Tlérpov, Kai 
avros Ta t7d [lérpou kypvocdpeva éyypddus tmapadéduxe, Here Grabe 
cannot possibly be right in taking éfodov to mean the departure of 
the apostles from Rome. ‘That the statement of Irenaeus rests 
upon the present passage appears partly from the use of the word 
€£od0s, and partly from the way in which St. Peter’s words are 
misunderstood. The apostle does not say that the document of 
which he is speaking should be written after his death, but that it 
should be written so as to be of use after his death. It is possible 
that Irenaeus added from 2 Peter the words pera tiv tovtwv efodov 
to information which he gathered from Papias, Eus. A. £. ii. 15. 2, 
ill. 39. 15 ; but probably he found them in Papias, 

Certainly no document would redeem the apostle’s promise so 
well as a gospel ; and if a gospel is meant, the reference can hardly 
be to any other than that of St. Mark. 

It seems highly probable that the composition of the later 
pseudonymous Petrine literature, the Apocalypse, Gospel of Peter, 
Preaching of Peter, and other books, was suggested by these words. 
If so, the fact goes to prove that 2 Peter was well known, and 
regarded as authentic in very early times. It seems hardly likely 
that such extensive liberties would have been taken with the name 
of Peter, unless there were a phrase, in a writing generaily recognised 
as his, which gave plausibility to the forgery. Hence we may see 
in the present passage a reason for dating 2 Peter at any rate before 
any of the extra-canonical Petrine books. 

16. ob yap cecodiopevors pibors eGaxodoulijoavtes . . . Tapouciay. 
‘For we did not follow cunningly devised fables when we made 
known to you the power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Miéos by itself might mean merely ‘‘ fables,” such as the legendary 
history of the heathen gods, “false tales,” “fictions” ; and this may 
be the meaning of the word where it occurs in the Pastorals, 1 Tim. 
Say 2-2 him:iv. 4s Tit. 1. 14,.° Yet even, there, it ymay, and 
here the addition of cecodicpevor shows that it must, bear the later 
sense of “‘a fiction which embodies a truth,” ‘‘an allegorism.” The 
False Teachers, or some of them, must have maintained that the 
Gospel miracles were to’be understood in a spiritual sense, and not 
regarded as facts. But they differ from the False Teachers alluded 
to in the Pastorals, inasmuch as they do not appear to have intro- 
duced any “myths” of their own. They were therefore not 
Gnostics, as Dietlein and Baur supposed; their zAaoroi Adyou were 
simply allegorical explanations of the gospel ; they denied the literal 
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sen.e, but professed to hold fast the spiritual. It is obvious how 
this mode of exegesis might be applied to the Second Advent. 

éyvwpioapev. “We made known.” St. Peter does not say 
that he himself had taught the readers of the Epistle, nor does his 
phrase necessarily imply that any of the Twelve had done so 
personally. All that he means is that the teaching which these 
people had received had come to them mediately or immediately 
from apostles. 

Sdvapiv Kal mapovoiay are keywords to the second and third 
chapters respectively. For dvvays compare ver. 3 above ; and for 
the connexion between dvvayus and zapovcia, see Matt. xxiv. 30. 

GAN’ erdtrrat yernbevtes Tis ekeivou peyaheorntos. “‘ But we had 
been eye-witnesses of His majesty,” and that is why we taught you 
what we did. “Exorrys is equivalent to avtromrys, Luke i. 25 
compare the use of éromreva, 1 Pet. ii. 12, ili, 2. It was unneces- 
sary for St. Peter to state that three only of the apostles had 
actually been present. MeyaAcéorys (Luke ix. 43; Acts xix. 27; 
peyadeta, Luke i. 49; Acts il. 11) is the majesty of Christ which 
directly involves His dvvajus. For the future Parousia no ocular 
testimony could be adduced, but as the Second Coming is the 
dmokaAuns THs do€ns Xpicrod, 1 Pet. iv. 13, no apter confirmation 
could be found than the revelation of glory at the Transfiguration. 
It is to be observed that St. Peter uses the Transfiguration to prove, 
not the zapovoia, but the credibility of the apostles who had preached 
the zapovoia. If we may suppose, what is by no means improbable, 
that the False Teachers, while explaining away the Resurrection, 
admitted the historical truth of the rest of the Gospel, we can see 
a strong reason for St. Peter’s choice of this particular incident. 

17. \aBavy ydép. “For having received from God the Father 
honour and glory, such a voice having been borne to Him by the 
magnificent glory, This is My beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.” The sentence is anacoluthic, AaBwr having no finite 
verb. wri péperai tue io is a singular phrase. Meyadompemys 
is found Deut. xxxiil. 26; 2 Macc. vill. 15, xv. 13; 3 Macc. il. 9. 
‘H peyadorperys Sofa is a reverential paraphrase for God; Geta 
dvvapus, ver. 3, Oela pivots, ver. 4, belong to the same class of 
expressions of which there are many instances in Jewish apocrypha. 
Spitta quotes Zest. Levi, 3, év TO dvwrépw (otpave) wévrwv katadver 
ij peyadn 85a: Ascensio Tesaiae, xi. 32, “et uidi quod sedit a dextera 
illius magnae gloriae”: Enoch xiv. 18, 20, ‘ And I looked and saw 
therein a lofty throne . . . and the Great Glory sat thereon”; so 
also cii. 3, “ And will seek to hide themselves from the presence of 
the Great Glory.” Clement of Rome, ix. 2, also has the phrase, 
possibly borrowed from 2 Peter, drevicwper eis Tods TeAclws AvToupyy- 
cavras TH peyadorpere b6€n adbrod: but he may have taken it direct 
from Enoch; see Lightfoot’s note. The expression again throws 
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light upon 6 @eds yay ; the Great Glory is God, whom no man hath 
seen ; Christ is our God, God who hath condescended to become 
visible. 

Wiesinger and Spitta are probably right in identifying peyado- 
mpemis ofa with the vepéAy dwtewvy (the Shechinah) of Matt. xvii. 5. 

The sentence is anacoluthic. St. Peter has not added the verb 
which he intended, and it is not possible to say what it was. The 
Heavenly Voice arrests his attention and becomes the main object 
of his thought, because it leads him on to speak of the other voice, 
that of prophecy. This has led some commentators to accuse him 
of having begun by promising ocular evidence, and ended by giving 
aural. The actual vision is described by the words AaBov tipyy Kai 
d%gav, which represent ehapwev 76 tpdcwrov aitod ws 6 Atos, Ta BE 
iudtia avrov éyévero AevKa ws TO Pas. Some, again, have created a 
discrepancy with the evangelical narrative by making éveyOedons 
come before Aafwy in point of time; thus St. Peter is made to say 
that the voice preceded the Transfiguration, whereas in the Gospels 
it follows. This, however, is quite arbitrary; the temporal relation 
of the participles is not to one another, but to the main verb. See, 
for instance, Thuc. iv. 133, 6 vews tHs “Hpas ev “Apya Kkatexavy, 
Xpvaidos tis iepeias Avyvov twa Gelons Hupevov Tpos TA OTE“paTa Kal 
éixatadapfovoys. Chrysis did not fall asleep before she set the 
lamp near the garlands. Here there is no xat between Aafwy and 
évexfeions, but this makes no difference; the order of the events 
denoted by the participle is fixed, not by their tense, but by their 
sequence. 

The first clause of the Voice is not quite certain. B has 6 vids 
pov 6 ayamrytés pov otrdés éorw (so WH, Tisch. vii.): P, otrés éorw 
6 vids pov 6 ayamynros ottés éorw: NACKL, otrds éorw 6 vids 
pov 6 ayarnrés. This last reading, though the best attested, may 
be due to copyists who remembered the words as given by Matt. 
xvii. 5 and Mark ix. 7, 18. Peter omits dxovere airov, which is 
found in all three Synoptists. He omits also the vision of Moses 
and Elias. His account appears to be quite independent of the 
Gospel text. 

18. koi tavrny . . . dyiw. “ And this voice we heard borne from 
heaven, being with Him in the holy mount.” The mountain was 
made holy by the theophany. 

19. kal €xonev BeBardtepov... Kapdtats Guay. ‘And even surer 
is the word of prophecy which we have, whereunto ye do well to 
take heed, as unto a lamp giving light in a squalid place, till the 
day break and the day star arise in your hearts.” The testimony 
of the prophets is one, because it all testifies of Christ, His suffer- 
ing, and His glory, 1 Pet. i. 10. For xadés zrovetre, followed by the 
participle, cf. Acts xv. 29. “Ev aixunpé rérw: the light shows up 
the filth, and makes cleansing possible. The Vulgate renders 7” /oco 
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caliginoso, in a dark place; but adxyp~npds does not appear to bear 
this sense, though Aristotle uses it of dark or dirty-looking colour 
(epi xpwpatwv, lll. p. 793. 11). BeBucdrepov is predicative. 

It seems at first sight strange that St. Peter should speak of the 
voice of prophecy as even more certain than the voice of God. It 
was, however, the same voice,’ and, for the apostle’s present pur- 
pose, it was even more certain and conclusive. The voice at the 
Transfiguration was not Avxvos daivwv ev adiyunpG Tow: it conveyed 
no moral lesson. What St. Peter desires, in addition, is a word 
that strikes directly and conclusively at Libertinism, and this he 
finds in Hebrew prophecy. 

_ Augustine took the meaning to be “surer to you.” You were 
not on the Mount as we were, and you may not unreasonably 
think the word of the old prophets more trusty than ours; 7 
Johann, Tract. xxxv. 8; Serm. xxvii., de uerb. Apost. vol. v. Pp. 
149 C. But, if this were the meaning, we should have expected 
exere, as Alford says. sue 

Modern commentators almost universally take the view ex- 
pressed in the translation of the R.V. ‘And we have the word 
of prophecy made more sure,” that is to say, the testimony of the 
prophets is confirmed by the voice from heaven. But it is very 
doubtful whether the Greek will bear this meaning, which could 
have been expressed quite easily by kai ovrws BeBarottar. The verb 
BeBaodv, or the substantive BeBaiwous, bear the sense of ‘ confirm,” 
“confirmation”; but B¢Baos in classical Greek always means 
“firm,” “steady,” “sure.” This is its meaning also in the New 
Testament ; see 2 Cor, 1.7; Heb. i. 2, mm. 6; 14, vi IO gaan 
1. 10. Even in Rom. iv. 16, BeBata érayyeAia, and Heb. ix. 17, 
B<Baia d:a9y«n, the meaning is “valid,” not “ratified.” The same 
is true of the passages quoted by Mr. Field in his Votes on the 
Translation of the New Testament, Charit. Aphrod. iii. 9, Kayo 
BeBaorepov exxov TO Gappetv, my courage was firmer ; Chaeremon 
in Stobaeus, /Vor. Ixxix. 31, BeBavorépay exe tiv gdiAlav mpods Tous 
yovets, let your love be stronger; Isocrates, ad Demon. p. 10 A, 
ore cor ovpPyoetar Tapa Te TO TAGE pGAXov eddoKety Kal THY Tap” 
éxe(vov evvoay BeBarorépay exe. But in the present passage St. 
Peter is not comparing different degrees of certainty in the prophetic 
word, but the word of prophecy with the word of the Transfigura- 
tion. Again, the apostle could hardly make a point of the con- 
firmation of prophecy; it needed no confirmation ; it was fulfilled 
by the gospel, but not proved; on the contrary, it was regarded as 
a proof of the gospel. The most natural view is that he is here 
appealing to a second witness, which, for the purpose of the second 
chapter, is even stronger than his first. See Dr. Plummer’s note. 

It may seem remarkable that. St. Peter does not appeal to the 
prophecies of our Lord Himself, though Matt. xxiv. would have 
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suited his purpose. But to the apostle the Old Testament is as 
much the voice of Christ as the New; and having glanced at the 
latter, he turns quite naturally to the former, where a rich store of 
instances lay ready to his hand. Further, if the False Teachers 
denied the Parousia, they must also have denied that our Lord 
foretold it. 

Stavydferv occurs in Aquila’s version of Job xxv. 5. St. Peter 
is probably thinking of the Song of Songs ii. 17, iv. 6, €ws ov 
duarvevon 7) Hepa Kat KivyfGow at oxiat, ‘The beautiful word dwo- 
gopos is probably suggested by Ps. cix. (cx.) 3, é« yaorpos mpd 
Ewodopov éeyevvnyou oe. The words mpd éwodopov caused a dis- 
tinction to be made between éwogdpos and gdwadopos, which in 
Greek poetry are identical. Hence, Hippolytus, Ref Omn. Haer. 
x. 33 (ed. Duncker, p. 540), calls our Lord 7 zpo éwoddpov duc- 
popos wry, evidently explaining 2 Peter. Compare also Luke i. 78, 
avaroAn e€ vwous. Dr. Plummer refers also to Apoc. xxii. 16. 

Why is the Christian to give heed to prophecy till the day star 
arise in his heart? St. Peter cannot mean “till you are converted,” 
for he is addressing Christians. Some commentators, taking vers. 
5-8 as the key, think that the apostle is speaking of the day when 
faith is made perfect in love. But it is more probable that the day 
of the Parousia is meant. The voice of prophecy, which is the 
voice of Christ, will guide men to the end. The expression “arise 
in ‘your hearts” need not be regarded as an objection to this; it 
may be taken to denote the déyaAA‘aovs which the day will bring. 

20. toito mpAtov ywadoxovtes is best regarded as a grammatical 
irregularity ; see below, iti. 3, where the phrase recurs without a 
finite verb, Here it might, with little difficulty, be connected with 
KaAG@s TOLELTE TPOTEXOVTES. , 

Taca mpodyntelta ypapfys is to be taken of the Old Testament 
prophecies alone. For éziAvous, “interpretation,” compare émAveu, 
Mark iv. 34. Both the noun and verb are common in the C/emen- 
tine Homilies (see the Index published by the Lightfoot Trustees) ; 
Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. i. 1, éruAvréov 7a mpoaropovpeva: pseudo- 
Justin, Zxpos. Rect. Hidet, tas éraropynoas ériAvérw. The words 
are indeed familiar in later Greek ; a classic would use the simple 
Avew, Avous. Tiverac cannot possibly be translated, as by Alford, 
“comes from,” “springs out of.” The word in the New Testa- 
ment constantly means no more than “is”; if here we are to 
keep its proper sense, we must render, “does not fall to,” “does not 
come under,” private interpretation. 

You do well to study the prophets, but first you are to observe 
that you must not interpret them just as you like. There is a right 
way and a wrong. Jews denied the Christian applications of pro- 
phecy, and the False Teachers wrested the Epistles of St. Paul and 
“the rest of scripture” (ili. 16) to their own destruction. St. Peter 
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warns his people that they may read the Bible amiss, and that 
therefore they need a guide. That scripture required to be 
“opened” was the universal belief of the primitive Church. They 
were opened by Christ (Luke xxiv. 45; Apoc. v.) or His ministers 
—as by Peter, Acts i, or by Philip, Acts viii. 30, or by Apollos, 
Acts xvi. 28. 

Who were the rightful interpreters of scripture St. Peter does 
not say. If he had been asked the question, he might have answered 
in the words of William of St. Theoderic (used by a Kempis, De 
Imit. i. 5), ‘Quo enim Spiritu scripturae factae sunt, eo Spiritu legi 
desiderant.” 

- Other explanations of St. Peter’s phrase—that (1) the prophets 
themselves could not interpret their own prophecies, or that (2) they 
did not, in fact, interpret them—may be set aside without hesitation. 

21. od ydp ... dvOpwro. It is not of private interpretation. 
For, as prophecy was not given by the will of man, so neither can 
it be explained by the will of man. God gives both the vision and 
the interpretation thereof (Gen. xl. 8, xli. 16). 

mwoté. ‘In the old days,” as A.V.; cf. John ix. 13; Rom. vii. 9, 
xi. 30. St. Peter is thinking solely of the Hebrew prophets. R.V. 
and many commentators take zoré with ot, was never at any time 
given; but this is against the order of the words. 

jvéxOy. ‘‘ Was borne” (as in ver. 18), came from heaven to man. 

hepdpevor. ‘Carried along by the Holy Ghost,” as a ship by 
the wind (Acts xxvii. 15, 17). Here the Spirit is the wind (Acts 
ii 2; John iii. 8). Similar metaphors are used of inspiration by 
the heathen writers ; thus Plutarch, de def. Orac. 40, 76 dé pavtiKov 
petpa kal mvedtpa Oeorardy éote Kal dowrarov, But the word 
which Plutarch applies to the inspired prophet is kwovpevos. Philo 
commonly speaks of the prophet as Geopdpytos: see Quis rerum div. 
heres, 52 (i. 510). 

ehdhyoav ard Ceod avOpwro. ‘ Men spoke from God” ; as mouth- 
pieces of God, not by their own will. The reading here is uncertain. 
BP, Syriac, Armenian, Coptic, Tisch., WH have dé @cod avOpwra : 
C, ard Oot dyvor avOpwra: KL, Treg. dyvor Ocotd avOpwror: A, 
ayo. TOV Oeov avGpwrou. Many cursives and Oecumenius insert ot 
after éAdAyoav. The variants are most easily accounted for by 
taking the text of BP as the point of departure ; the insertion of 
ayo by C is easily explained, holy being a common epithet of the 
prophets. (Luke i..7o; Acts. i. 21; 2 Pet.-ii.. 2). AMO pgm 
ATIOI might easily be confused, the ductus itterarum being very 
similar ; but the probability lies on the side of azé, the less tempting 
word. Still, dyvo. has authority, and Tregelles, Spitta, and von 
Soden prefer this word. 

There is no difference in the sense in any case. If dzé is 
omitted and ayo read, the emphasis falls on depopevor, “holy men 
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of God spoke (not by their own will), but as they were moved.” 
On the other hand, the text of BP reiterates very forcibly the 
apostle’s point— men spoke as they were moved, and spoke from 
God.” 

II. 1. éyévovto 8€ kai Weuvdorpopyrat. There is another caution 
to be borne in mind. Not only does all prophecy need interpreta- 
tion, but even in Israel there were false prophets also as well as 
true. St. Peter is thinking of Balaam, though he did not prophesy, 
strictly speaking, in Israel, and of such passages as Jer. vi. 13; Ezek. 
xiii. 9. The run of the sentence seems to imply that the Ta!se 
Teachers, or some of them, claimed to be prophets. All prophets 
were teachers; differing from ordinary teachers in this essential 
point, that the teaching of the prophet was imparted to him by 
direct inspiration, not by study of scripture, or by any process of 
reasoning ; see Introduction to 1 Peter, p. 46. The false teaching 
which the apostle proceeds to denounce was certainly doctrinal as 
well as moral. All ethical teaching rests upon doctrine, and varies 
with its speculative basis. But the only doctrinal error which the 
- apostle expressly attributes to them, or some of them, is the denial 
of the Parousia. How naturally this might be connected with lax 
morality is evident. 

The False Teachers are spoken of at first in the future ; after- 
wards in the past or present (érAavjOyoar, ver. 15: ofroé eit, ver. 
‘17: dedcdLovow, ver. 18). Cf. 2 Tim. iii. 1-6, perilous times sha// 
come, for men ska// be . . . of this sort ave they; and 1 Tim. iv. 
1 sqq. St. Peter may mean that he knows these men to be already 
at work elsewhere, and that he foresees their speedy appearance in 
the Churches to which he is writing. Or the future may be taken 
in a more general way. There will, from time to time, as the End 
approaches, be false prophets, as our Lord foretold (Matt. xxiv. 11), 
and you may see them already busy among you. Here a second 
test, besides that of scripture rightly explained, becomes applicable. 
These men are False Teachers because they (oirvwes) will privily 
bring in heresies of destruction. Saas 

Tapevodyeww may mean simply to introduce, to bring in (eis), and 
set before (wapd) a person. It may, however, signify to bring in 
privily, apa giving the idea of creeping along under some sort of 
cover ; see Liddell and Scott on zapecodvvw and other verbs of the 
same formation. Cf. wapevodxrovs, Gal. ii. 4. 

The classic meaning of alpeots is a “school” or “sect” of 
philosophy, and the word implies, primarily, difference of opinion ; 
Cicero £ff. xv. 16. It is so used in Acts of the “schools of 
thought ” of the Sadducees, Pharisees, and Nazoraeans (v. 17, xv. 5, 
xxiv. 5). So Acts xxiv. 14, kata tHv 6ddv, Hv A€yovew aipeow, 
“according to the Way (the true Christian Way), which they call a 
school.” Here the Way is distinguished from all the ‘denomina- 
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tions” or aipéres of the Jews. In its first use atpeors does not 
inply falsehood or separation. You might call either Platonism or 
Pharisaism ‘a heresy,” without meaning that it was wrong, or that 
it was an offence against unity. But so soon as men begin to speak 
of the Way (the one Truth), aipeo.s involves both opinion and 
conduct, both error and division. Hence cyxiopa and alpeos 
appear to mean the same thing in 1 Cor. xi. 18, 19 (where possibly 
St. Paul is quoting a prophecy of our Lord’s ; cf. Justin, Z7ppho, 35, 
p. 253 B, écovrac cxiopata kai aipéces). Cf. Gal. v. 20, épibetae 
dixorraciat aipéces, where also the words are not technically dis- 
tinguished, and aipéoes refers to Judaisers who were schismatics 
but not heretics. In Tit. iii 10 the reference to false opinion is 
distinct ; new doctrines, of a kind incompatible with the faith of the 
Church, have crept in, and aipeous is changing its meaning with the 
change of circumstances. From the time of Ignatius (Zral/. vi. 1; 
Eph. vi. 2) the word hardens into its later sense, that of denial of 
the fundamental articles of the Christian creed. 

The use of the word in 2 Peter affords no indication of the 
date of the Epistle. It condemns certain errors of belief and 
conduct, but the errors are as old as the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. 

aip ‘ces dmwdetas is a Hebraism, the genitive of the substantive 
taking the place of the Greek adjective, as in Luke xvi. 8, rov 
oikoOmov THs dduxias. See Blass, p. 98. Note the repetition thrice 
over Of dwwAea, Similar repetitions are characteristic both of 
2 Peter and of 1 Peter throughout. 

kal Tov dyopdcavta .. dmddevav. ‘ Even denying the Lord 
who bought them, bringing upon themselves swift destruction.” 
Dr. Plumme observes that a forger would hardly have made St. 
Peter speak thus of denying his Lord. For the “denial,” cf. Matt. 
x. 33. They were bought by Christ, 1 Cor. vii. 23; Apoc. v. 9, and 
thereby became His dotAnx. Hence He is here called deordrys, a 
word which elsewhere in the New Testament is used of Him only 
by Jude 4 (borrowing from this passage) and in Apoc. vi. 10. See 
Clem. Alex. Eel. Proph. 20, d&yopdler as 6 Kipios tysiw aipar, 
x.7.4, Hence the words tysfw aipare are from 1 Peter ; but ayopager 
and Kvpwos, for which lower down deozdrys is substituted, point to 
the present passage. For the omission of the conjunction between 
apvovpevo. and érdéyovres compare AaBwy, evexOetons in i. 17, and 
the string of unconnected participles in ver. 13 sqq. below. 

Because the Lord bought them they are bound to purity of life, 
1 Pet. i. 18 sqq., li. 24. But by impurity men practically reject their 
Lord’s authority and deny His dvvayis. For raywy see note on 
i. 143 here the sense of “sudden” is more appropriate ; for the 
thought cf. Prov. i. 27. 

Much needless difficulty his been made over these clauses, 
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“Even” is a perfectly familiar sense of xa, and the asyndetic 
participles are quite in the manner of 2 Peter. Some commen- 
tators, however, take xaé as conjunction. Alford and von Soden 
regard it as connecting Wevdod.ddoxaro. with dpvovpeva, “shall be 
false teachers and deniers”; Huther, as connecting zapewd£ovow 
with érayovres, which he considers to be loosely used for the finite 
verb. Both views are untenable. 

Spitta would treat ws xa‘... dmwXeias as a parenthesis, and 
take kai tov dyopdoavta . . . darwAeav with éyévovto d€ Kal Wevdorpo- 
gyra. év TG Aaa, partly on the ground of the extraordinary difficulties 
that have been manufactured out of the last two clauses of the 
verse, partly because he thinks, with Ullmann, that St. Peter was 
bound to say something definite about the False Prophets of Israel. 
But he only creates fresh and greater difficulties ; the run of the 
sentence is against him, and tov adyopdcayra Seordrnv apvovmeva can 
hardly apply to any but Christians. It was quite sufficient for St. 
Peter here to state the fact that there were of old false prophets 
(though, as Ullmann says, “we knew it already”); for he desires 
to make two points, that true prophecy may be misinterpreted, and 
that there is such a thing as false prophecy. Hence he is content 
to say that the False Prophets played the same part as (as xai) the 
False Teachers. 

2. doedyelats. Compare 1 Pet. iv. 3; the plural may denote 
either different forms, or repeated habitual acts of lasciviousness. 
St. Peter charges these men definitely with disorder at the Agape, 
adultery, perversion of the Christian idea of freedom, and gener- 
ally with falling back into the pudopara of the world. Clearly they 
permitted and defended immorality in a very broad sense. 

Sv os refers to woAXoi“. Owing to the licentious ways of their 
numerous disciples, the Way of Truth shall be evil spoken of by the 
Gentiles, cf. Rom. ii. 24. In Acts we have % 600s, ix. 2, xxii. 4, 
xxiv. 14; 66s owrypias, xvi. 17; 4 600s Tod Kupiov, xviii. 25. ‘O8ds 
GdnOeias is found Gen. xxiv. 48 (but in the sense of “the right 
road”); Ps. cxviii. (cxix.) 30; also Pind. Py/d. iii. 184. The Way 
is one of 2 Peter's favourite phrases ; see li. 15, 21, and Knowling 
on Acts ix. 2. In Hermas, V7s. iii. 7. 1, we find ri 6dov ri 
GAnOuyv: and in Aristides, Apol. xvi. 4 686s tis aAyOeias, Fris 
Tols GdevovTas eis TV aiwviov xEpaywyet BaotA«ciav, we have a direct 
quotation, in which the present verse is combined with i. 13. 

3. év wheovegia. Cf. ver. 15; the false teachers extracted money 
from their disciples. *EyzopeverGau is to traffic in a thing; cf. 
Diog. Laert. vil. 1. 2, roppvpav éureropevpévos ard rhs Powixys : 
Athen. 569 F, “Acracia 7 owxpatixi) éveropevero zAnOn Kaddv 
yevaixGv: Philo, zz lace. 16 (il. 536 ad fin.), éveropevero tiv AyOnv 
tév ducagtav. From this verb was formed in the fourth century the 
word xpioréumopos. The charge of avarice was brought against 
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Gnostic teachers, Iren. i. 13. 3, and against the Montanists, Eus. 
HT. £. v. 18. 2, but: the evil existed long before, Tit. 1. 13. “The 
charge might mean merely that the false teacher, not being on the 
church roll, accepted direct gifts from his adherents. This would 
be thought wrong in any case, but shocking if he demanded or 
received money as a prophet. That Antinomian false teachers 
should not only demand remuneration but be extortionate in their 
demands, is probable enough. Comp. Didache xi. 5, 9, 12, xil. 5; 
Hermas, Manda. xi. 

mAaortots Adyous. Herod. i. 68, rAdrrew Adyous: Soph. Az. 148, 
Adyous YuHipovs tAdoowv. The “forged words,” by which these 
men endeavoured to persuade their hearers, must have contained 
some kind of reasoning, but the only sample is that given in iil. 4. 
See note on i. 16. 

ots TO Kpipa exmddat ... vuotdte.. ‘Whose sentence from of 
old is not idle, and their destruction slumbereth not.” Kpia is the 
verdict, sentence, doom. It was pronounced of old in the case of 
many similar sinners; it is no dead letter, and will speedily be 
executed on these men also. “Exmadat, though not a classical 
word, is not uncommon in later Greek; see Lobeck’s Phrynichus, 
p. 45 sqq.; Blass, p. 65 sq. 

4. The First Instance. The Fallen Angels. 

ei yap . . . Thpoupevous. ‘For if God spared not angels when 
they had sinned, but plunged them in hell, and delivered them to 
pits of darkness to be kept unto trial.” The apodosis to ei may 
be found in ode Kvpuos, ver. 9, if it be thought necessary to make 
the sentence strictly grammatical. The absence of the article 
before dyyéAwv gives the sense of “even angels.” It may be 
implied that some of the False Teachers were men of considerable 
eminence. eipds or oipds meant originally a kind of large jar used 
for storing grain ; Lim. M. p. 714, 21, oipol: TO Be ayyetov 
cis a7dbeow TupOv Kal Tov GAAwv dorpiwv. The note goes on to say 
that the first syllable was commonly pronounced long, but that 
Euripides in his Phrixus made it short. It is short also in an 
epigram of Eratosthenes, Anth. P., Appendix, 25. 4. By the time 
of Varro the word was commonly used in the provinces for under- 
ground pits which served as granaries ; see references in Facciolati, 
s.v. sirus. In Provengal the word became sz/o, and in this shape it 
passed into our own language not many years ago. 

x A BC and the Latin Fathers have oupots or cepots: K L P, 
the great majority of later MSS., the Greek Fathers, and the Ver- 
sions cepais. Jude has decpots aidiowx. He may have found 
ceipats in his copy of 2 Peter and paraphrased it, or cepots and 
misunderstood it. The textual critics (Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
Tregelles, Westcott, and Hort) are unanimous in favour of cepois : 
and if they are right we have here a strong argument for the priority 
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of 2 Peter. If cepats is correct, probability still inclines on the 
same side ; for wepa is a rare word, not found in the Greek Bible 
except in Prov. v. 22; Judg, xvi. 13; and “chains of darkness” 
is a harsh expression which a paraphrast would be tempted to soften 
and improve. 

There is, however, another possibility, if we go back to the 
Apocrypha, which both writers have in view. Zmoch x. 4 (ed. 
Charles), ‘‘ Bind Azazel hand and foot, and place him in the dark- 
ness ; make an opening in the desert, which is in Dudael, and Place 
himtherein ” ; x. 12, 13 (here we must give the Greek text), Kal OTav 
Matobeyiires ol viol aitav, Kal idwot THY dari Neva TOV d-yarnrov 
abrav, djoov avrous emi {Bdourfxovra yeveds eis TUS varas THS Ys; 
MEXplL wepas Kpioews aiTav, PEXpe apepas TeACLWTEWS TEAET LOD, EWS 
ovvtehecOH Kpia Tov aidvos Tov aidvwv. We may think that this 
latter passage was actually in St. Peter’s mind, for here we find in 
close proximity dwAea, the distinction between Kpiows and xpipa, 
and the original of his phrase eis kpiow rnpetobar. Here also we 
have the “pits” and “binding.” But we find also Exoch liv. 4, 5, 
“And I asked the angel of peace who was with me, saying, These 
chain instruments, for whom are they prepared? And he said 
unto me, These are prepared for the hosts of Azazel.” Baruch (ed, 
Charles) lvi. 12, 73, ‘And some of them descended, and mingled 
with women. And then those who did so were tormented in chains.” 
It is therefore just within the bounds of possibility that Jude derived 
his decpot aidio from an independent recollection of the Apocrypha. 

taptapdw, “to cast into hell” is correctly formed on the analogy 
of the classical katarovrow. It is not found elsewhere in the Greek 
Bible, but occurs in a scholiast upon Homer. 

It is most probable that St. Peter is here following the Book of 
Enoch ; but he does so allusively and with Sees in the manner 
of the First Epistle (see notes there on iii. 19, iv. 6). St. Jude 
expands and adds to the allusions, not always Saieeil (see notes 
on the parallel passages). St. Peter’s comparative reserve in the 
use of Apocrypha may be interpreted in two ways. If we allow 
that the same feature is found in the First Epistle, it becomes an 
argument for the priority and authenticity of the Second. But 
many commentators regard the discretion (Apokryphenscheu) of our 
author as a sgn that he wrote at a later period when the Apocrypha 
were viewed with growing disfavour. See Introduction, p. 222. 

St. Peter does not specify the sin of the angels. There were 
two traditions on the subject among the Jews, one built on Gen. vi., 
the other on Gen. iii. and Deut. xxxii. 8 (see note on Jude 6). 
St. Peter is most probably following the former. According to 
Enoch vi., the first sin of “the sons of God,” “the watchers,” was 
lust ; the second, that they taught their wives and children the use 
of magic, of weapons of war, and of articles of luxury. Their 
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punishment we have seen in the passages quoted above. This 
part of Enoch Mr. Charles considers to have been written before 
B.c. 170. See Salmond’s note in Schaff’s Commentary. 

5. The Second Instance. The Deluge. 

kat dpxatou . . . émdéas. ‘And spared not the ancient world, 
but kept safe Noah, a preacher of righteousness, with seven others, 
when he had brought the deluge on the world of ungodly men.” 

It is better, but not necessary, to carry on the «i with éfeicaro, 
Katexpwvev, eppvcato. “Oydoov aitdy would be more classic, but the 
avros is sometimes omitted; Alford quotes Plato, Zazs, ill. 695 C, 
aBov thy apxnv ~Bdomos. Cf. drm Woxai, 1 Pet. iii, 20. This is 
the generally received explanation ; but an old scholiast understood 
the words to mean “the eighth preacher of righteousness,” érra 
yap mpd avrov, "Eves, Kawav, MadedenA, “Idped, “Evdx, Mafovodda, 
Adpex. The origin of this statement is unknown, and the series of 
names (which omits Adam and Seth) is arbitrary. But according 
to Gen. iv. Noah was the eighth from Adam. Jude, following 
Gen. v., or more immediately the Book of Enoch, makes Enoch 
seventh from Adam. But even so, if Methuselah and Lamech, who 
were alive in the time of Enoch, and were not apparently regarded 
as prophets (Zach, chap. vi.) are omitted, Noah may have been tradi- 
tionally considered as the eighth preacher. Again, Basil, ZZ. 260. 5, 
counts seven generations from Cain to the Deluge. ‘Thus, again, 
Noah may have been regarded as the eighth preacher who preached 
to the eighth generation. The absence of the article before kxyjpuxa 
may be significant ; ‘fa preacher,” ‘‘ because he was a preacher.” 

Atxatootvn, Sixatos are used, as in 1 Peter, in the Old Testament 
sense. In the deOyoact of 1 Pet. iii. 20 it is implied that Noah 
preached to the men of his time. ‘This is not stated in Zxoch, but 
may have been found in the Afocalypse of Noah (see Charles, p. 25). 
The belief was current in Jewish tradition ; see Josephus, Avzv. i. 3. 1 ; 
Bereschith Rabba, xxx. 6, “ «jpv§ generationis diluuii, id est Noachus ” 
(quoted by Alford from Wetstein) ; so also Or. S/d. i. 128 sq., Nae, 
déuas Odpavvov édv, Naoiat Te TacwW Kypvfov peravoav. The insertion 
of this instance of mercy among the instances of wrath is quite natural. 
St. Peter wishes to mingle comfort with denunciation. He never 
forgets his pastoral office, and the mention of Noah here is in the 
same vein as the words which we shall find in iii. 9, 17. Further, 
it is to be noticed that St. Peter is probably thinking of Wisd. x., 
where judgment and mercy are balanced against one another in the 
same manner. 1 

6. Third Instance. The Destruction of the Cities of the Plain. 

Here again St. Peter in his rapid narrative does not specify the 
sin of the cities, and mentions only Sodom and Gomorrha. St. 
Jude’s expands and elaborates. 

teppwoas. ‘¢ Having reduced the cities of Sodom and Gomorrha 
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to ashes, sentenced them to utter destruction.” Tedpotyv is not found 
elsewhere in the Greek Bible, but it was known to the lexico- 
graphers (Suidas, teppicas: eurpyoas, crodwcas: Bekker, Axecdo/a, 
65. 5, Teppwhev rip: avti Tov katapaparvOev), Karéxpwev xataotpodh, 
“condemned to destruction”; cf. Matt. xx. 18, kataxpivovow airov 
@avarw (the construction is not classical). The aorist participle 
marks the burning as antecedent to the sentence of overthrow. 
Hence Spitta takes xataotpopy to denote the sinking of the earth 
by which the Dead Sea was formed. But it appears to be highly 
doubtful whether there ever was any tradition that the cities were 
submerged by the Lake. Josephus (de Lel/. /uwd. iv. 8. 4) speaks 
of the traces of the Five Cities as still visible on land. All 
references in the Old Testament imply the same belief (Deut. 
faim 22 isa. xi. tg; Jer. xlix:.18, |. 40; Ps. cvil..34 ; AMOS Iv. IT ; 
Zeph. ii. 9 ; Wisd. ix. 7; 2 Esdr. ii. 9). See art cle on Sodom in 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. Nothing more need be understoed 
from St. Peter’s expression than that God destroyed the cities by 
fire, and sentenced them never to be rebuilt. By this contrast 
between the destruction of the Noachic world by water and that of 
the cities by fire, he is leading up to chap. ili. 7. 

éd8erypa is a late word for the classic rapadevryya. See Lobeck, 
Phrynichus, p.12. Probably it means ‘‘a pattern,” as in Jas. v. 10; 
‘Heb. iv. 11, not “a warning” or ‘‘example,” though it may bear 
this sense. 

pedd\évtay doeBety is equivalent to aoeBnodvrwv (cf. i, 12); for 
the omission of the article see note on dmcrovo, 1 Pet. ii. 7. 

%. Sixaoyv as in vers. 5, 8. The mention of “just Lot” here 
is suggested by Wisd. x. 6, atrn dixawov efaroAAvpéevwv aoeBav 
éppvcato puyovta wip katuBdovov Hevtarddews. See note on Noah, 
ver. 5. Karamovovpevov (Acts vii. 24), ‘worn down,” “ oppressed.” 
"Adeopot (cf. abéuitos, 1 Pet. iv. 3), of rebels against the law not of 
Moses, but of nature and conscience. *Avacrpody is a favourite 
word in r Peter; and in this phrase we see again the correctness 
and ease with which the article is at times employed in this Epistle 
as in 1 Peter. 

8. Bréupare yap... éBacdutev. “ God delivered righteous Lot, 
and why? Because (ydép) by sight and hearing that righteous man, 
as he dwelt among them, day by day put his righteous soul to the 
touch by lawless deeds.” The sight of the evil round about him 
was to Lot a trial or test ; he emerged victorious from the ordeal, and 
therefore God delivered him. For otde Kvpuos eto Beis éx retpacpod 
pverOa. These words give the application. The godly to whom 
St. Peter is writing were tempted as Lot had been. Teupacpos is 
here another name for Bacaviopos. See note on 1 Pet. i. 7. 

It must be allowed that elsewhere in the New Testamert 
Bacavi~w bears its derivative sense, “to put to the question,” 
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“rack,” “torment.” Hence the commentators and R.V. translate 
“he tortured his righteous soul.” But it may be argued (1) that 
Bacavi~w in this sense is far too strong a word to express mental 
distress caused by the sight of evil; (2) that, though we could 
perhaps understand “his soul was racked,” “he racked his soul” is 
a strange expression; (3) that as 1 Peter, zepaopos means not 
inward anguish, but outward suffering. The Lord delivered Lot not 
from the fascination of evil or from the anguish of pity for sinners, 
but from the constant annoyance of insult and ill-usage. By this 
he had been sufficiently tested, and the time had come for his rescue. 

The Vulgate has ‘ aspectu enim et auditu iustus erat: habitans 
apdd eos, qui de die in diem animam iustam iniquis operibus 
cruciabant.” This appears to imply the text décaros Hv Karoukdv ev 
aitots ol... eBacdvicov: but Tischendorf gives no trace of any 
such reading, except that B omits 6 before dékatos. See Wordsworth 
and White on Mark ix. 5; Luke ix. 44, xx. 55; John=woeaey 
Vi. 12, Vil. 25, ix. 38, x. 16. These are cases in which Jerome's 
version represents an unknown text. 

The use of BAeupa here has been objected to as a solecism 
(Chase, Peter, Second Epistle, in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 
lil. 807; Fie'd, Wotes on Translation of the New Testament, p. 241). 
In the classics BA€upa means not “seeing,” but “the expression of 
the eye.” The word occurs in this sense in Hermas, Szm. vi. 2. 5, 
TO Br™upa etye wepimixpov: Test. Ruben, 5, dua tov BArA€uparos Tov 
iov évomecpovor. The verb BAéew in classical Greek is used for 
opav only by poets; but in the New Testament “to see” is far more 
frequently expressed by BAérew than by épav. See Blass, Grammar 
of New Testament Greek, pp. 3,56. Field thought that St. Peter 
should have written épdoe. But in the New ‘Testament dpaots 
means either “a vision” or “outward appearance” (Apoc. iv. 3). 
"Oyus again means “appearance” (John vii. 24; Apoc. i. 16), or 
“face” (John xi. 44). It is rash to assert that St. Peter’s expression 
is not in accordance with the vulgar use of his time. 

9. oiSe Kuptos. The words sum up the lesson of the two double- 
sided instances, the Flood and the Cities of the Plain. God can de- 
liver His servants out of vexation (temptation), and will deliver you. 

hpépa Kploews recurs in ili. 7 in connexion with rypeiy, and 
forms one of the many little links of connexion between the two 
chapters. Jude does not use the phrase. For the “ day of judg- 
ment” see Matt, x. 15, xi. 22, 24; 1 John iv. 17; Yes 2emeeee 
and Mr. Charles’ note on Enoch xlv. 2. The phrase is used in 
different senses in Enoch; here it means the final judgment at the 
l’arousia. Even in the interval the wicked dead are in a state of 
suffering (koAafopevor), as the fallen angels are in Tartarus till the 
xpto.s. Compare the parable of Lazarus and Dives. 

10. pddtota 8€ . . . mopevopévous. ‘‘ But especially them that 
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walk after the flesh in lust of pollution.” With the word padwora 
St. Peter turns directly to those libertine heretics who are the 
immediate object of his denunciation. “Oxicw copkds ropeverOar is 
a Hebraism. “Emi@vpia pracpod may be another (lust of pollution, 
meaning “ polluting lust,” as aipéoers dwAcias means “ destructive 
heresies”), or jpacwov may be taken as the ordinary objective 
genitive— lust for pollution.” 

kal KUpLOTHTOS KaTappovodvTas. “And despise lordship.” 
Kvpiorns is used by St. Paul as the name of a particular class in 
the angelic hierarchy, Eph. 1. 21 ; Col. i. 16; by Hermas, Szm. v. 
6. 1, of the lordship of the Son of God; so also in the Afostolical 
Church Order, 12 (whence it is copied in Didache iv.), dev ya, % 
Kuptorys Aadetrar exe’ KUpids éeorw. The first sense cannot de 
adopted here, as it is not possible to suppose that the False 
Teachers treated any particular class of Angels with contempt. 
We must therefore fall back upon the second. The False Teachers 
despised the power and majesty of the Lord. How they did so we 
must gather from the following words. The Angels, standing before 
the Lord (zapa Kvupiw), never forget the awful restraint of that dread 
presence. Yet these men, though they too speak apa xupiw, in the 
sight and hearing of God, give loose rein to their railing tongues. 

_ Todpytai .. . Braodnpodvres. “ Self-willed reckless ones, they 
fear not to rail at dignities.” ToApyrai is a substantive, aidade?s an 
adjective. The plural d0ga: occurs Hos. ix. 11; Wisd. xviii. 24; 
ZMace.iv. 15; 1 Pet. i. 11 inthe abstract sense. In Ex. xv. 11, 
Tis Gpovds gor év Weois, Kupre, tis dpovos cor, dedoeacpevos ev ayiors, 
Gavpacros év d0fais, it may have been taken to mean, “the glorious 
ones.” Here, as in Jude 8, it is certainly concrete, and must mean 
personages invested with the d0éa of high estate, whether human or 
superhuman. With reference to the False Teachers it seems to 
denote the rulers of the Church... Jude so understood it ; hence he is 
led to speak of Korah (ver. 11) who blasphemed Moses and Aaron. 

Every possible diversity is found in the explanation given of 
kuptorns and dofa. The first is taken to mean God or Christ by 
Ritschl, von Soden, Wiesinger, Weiss, Kiihl ; the second, to denote 
good angels by Ritschl and von Soden, good and bad angels by 
Kuhl, Spitta, Hofmann: Briickner explains both words of good 
angels ; Schott both of bad angels. Hofmann makes xvpwdrrs 
signify lordship or authority in general. 

It is difficult to see how the False Teachers can have blas- 
phemed angels of any kind. There were those at Colossae who 
exaggerated the respect due to these heavenly beings, but we read 
of none who spoke evil of them. Kuhl thinks that the False 
Teachers blasphemed angels, because when they were told that 
they were servants of the Devil they laughed and denied his power ; 
Ritschl, that they blasp!.emed them indirectly because they looked 
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on immorality as a right of those who are in the kingdom of God, 
and thought that the angels claimed and exercised the same right. 
The latter explanation is the more tenable of the two. A “self- 
willed reckless” reader of Gen. vi. (alluded to in ver. 4) might con- 
ceivably argue that either all angels are evil, or that lust is angelic. 
The same inference might be drawn by impure minds from the 
practice of women wearing their veils 8.4 tots dyyéAovs (1 Cor. 
xi. 10), for fear of tempting the angels (cf. Tert. de Virg. Vel. 7; de 
Orat. 22). But the explanation is far-fetched ; there is no evidence 
that this reasoning was employed. Von Soden thinks that the 
words refer to the insults offered to the angels by the Sodomites ; 
but St. Peter says nothing about the angels in his allusion to the 
fall of Sodom. If we take the explanation given above, there is no 
difficulty. The rulers of the Church would naturally rebuke the False 
Teachers, and these would naturally reply in unmeasured language. 

11. 6rou dyyedo.. . . BAdopypov pio. ‘Whereas angels, though 
greater (than the ddéar) in might and power, bring not against them 
in presence of the Lord a railing judgment.” The argument is @ 
Jortiort. Angels, also, complain of dda: (in this case the dof: are 
other and evil angels); but though they are greater than those of 
whom they complain, they dare not, in God’s presence, use terms 
of condemnation or insult. They are like Christ, of whom it is 
said, 1 Pet. ii. 23, rapedidov 7G kpivovte dixaiws. Whereas these men, 
though they are inferior to their rulers, abstain from no affront. St. 
Peter is probably referring to Enoch ix. Men complained of the 
evil wrought by the fallen angels and their children. The four 
great Archangels—Michael, Uriel, Raphael, and Gabriel—lay their 
complaint before the Lord the King, saying, ‘Thou knowest all 
things before they come to pass, and Thou knowest this thing and 
everything affecting them, and yet Thou didst not speak to us. 
What are we to do in regard to this?” The sentence of God is, 
“Bind Azazel hand and foot” (quoted above on ver. 4). Here we 
have the Archangels who are “greater in might and power,” a d0fa, 
Azazel, and the careful avoidance of a railing judgment “in the 
presence of the Lord.” 

At this point Jude has wrongly inserted the dispute between 
Michael and Satan, which did not occur wapa Kupiw. (See note on 
the passage.) Hence he omits the words wapa Kvpiw, and hence 
again they are omitted here by A, many cursives, and versions. 
The reading zapa Kupéov has very slight support, and, though it 
finds favour with Spitta, makes no tolerable sense. 

12. obto. 8€ . . . pOapyoovrar. ‘But these (the False Teachers 
and their victims); as animals without reason born of mere nature 
to be taken and destroyed, railing in matters whereof they are 
ignorant, shall in their destruction surely be destroyed.” vovxd is 
practically equivalent to dAoya: they have physical, but not intel- 
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lectual life; they are no better than the brutes that perish. "Ev 
ois= év tovrous a. Kai here adds an emphatic asseveration, a not 
uncommon use of the word; there is a weak variant, xatap@api- 
covtat for kat pbapyoovra. It is barely possible to take the second 
fopa of moral corruption, but the comparison to the ¢Oopa of 
beasts, and the combination with ¢@apyoovra: make it almost cer- 
tain that destruction is meant. Jude has rewritten this rugged 
sentence, and made it much more correct and much less fo:cible. 
We may observe, as indicating the priority of St. Peter—(1) that 
Oopa is one of his favourite words (it occurs also in i. 44, 11. 19, and, 
of the eight places where it is found in the New Testament, four are in 
2 Peter) ; (2) that the repetition of the word is one of his mannerisms ; 
(3) that the Hebraism ev dOopa POapyoovra again is characteristic ; 
cf, év éurarypovy éumraikrat, iii. 3. All these points disappear in Jude. 

13. Koptovpevor pioOdr &Bixias. “And shall receive the reward of 
unrighteousness.” On the text see Introduction, p. 212. If we 
accept this reading, po Oos aduxias means that destruction which is the 
final reward of injustice; cf. Rom. vi. 23. But immediately below 
(ver. 15) the phrase is used of the temporal profit of injustice, and it 
is difficult to see how it can bear two different senses almost in the 
same breath. What we should have expected here is ‘they shall 
be destroyed because they run, or ran, after unrighteous gain.” As 
regards the participle, the better attested reading déucovpevor makes 
no tolerable sense. If we translate with the R.V., “suffering wrong, 
as the hire of wrong-doing,” the difficulty about pucOds ddixias 
remains ; and, further, it is impossible to think that St. Peter would 
have spoken, even rhetorically, of sinners as “wronged” by God. 
If we translate with Tischendorf, “being deceived as to the wages 
of unrighteousness,” we get the right sense for piofds ddicias, but 
go to wreck over aéixovpmevor. It is probable that neither reading 
is correct, and that in the MS. from which all our texts are derived 
the letters before -ovpevor were illegible. All the following participles 
are in the present, and we may suspect that a present participle was 
used here also. The Syriac has a word which Tischendorf renders 
by ementes. If this represents dvovpevor, it is a possible reading, 
and gives a barely tolerable sense, ‘“‘ they pay a high price for the 
gain of unrighteousness.” But perhaps we ought to omit the parti- 
ciple altogether, and read ¢Oapyjcovrar, puobov adikias Hdovyy iyov- 
pevow THv ev Hpépa tpudyv, oridor Kal popo, evtpvpovtes, “they 
shall be destroyed because they think pleasure the reward of 
unrighteousness ; because, spots and blemishes that they are, they 
pursue their daylight revelry,” etc. 

HSoviv iyoupevor Thy év Hpepa tpupyv. There are many difficulties 
here. “Héovy in the LXX. and in the New Testament means 
always sensual gratification, never high or true or spiritual enjoyment. 
Tpvdy, on the other hand, may be used in a good sense of spiritual 
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joy or delight; so in 6 wapadewos rhs tpudys, Gen. ii. 5, ili. 23, 243 
Ezek. xxvili. 13, xxxi. 9, 16, 18; cf. also Ps. xxxv. (xxxvi.) 8; Prov. 
iv. 9. The word is used of sensual indulgence or luxury in Luke 
vil. 25. The verb évrpvpav generally denotes wantonness. “Ev 
yu<epa. cannot mean “daily” (as Occumenius), but may mean “ by 
day,” or “in daylight” (so 3 Macc. v. 11, év vuxri Kat mpepa), 
though this use is rare and incorrect. Generally év jépa means 
on, or in, a particular day. Revelling and drunkenness in the 
daytime were naturally thought worse than similar excess by night ; 
see Facciolati, s.v. tempestiuus, and cf. 1 Thess. v. 7: Assumptio 
Mosts vii., omni hora diel amantes conuiuia.” On the other hand, 
lempestiua conuiuta was used also of banquets which began and 
ended in good time, that is to say in daylight, not in the night. 
Thus the same phrase was used of a drunken orgy, or of a sober 
feast, such as Cicero delighted in. See again Facciolati. 

We cannot translate “counting their daylight revelry pleasure ” ; 
for it was pleasure, and they were right in so counting it. Nor 
again, ‘counting daylight revelry true pleasure” ; for #éovmy never 
has this sense. There seems nothing left then but to understand 
St. Peter to mean “counting our sober daylight joy (the Agape) 
mere vulgar pleasure.” The Agape was dismissed before dark ; 
Canones Hippolytt, 167 (ed. Achelis, p. 106), “‘missos autem 
faciat eos, antequam tenebrae oboriantur.” This explanation may 
be strengthened by the remark that St. Peter is here possibly 
thinking of the Song of Songs vii. 6, ti HdivOns, ayarn, ev Tats 
tpupais cov, words which, though not directly applicable, may have 
suggested the language which he here employs of those who turned 
the tpudy of the Agape into 7d0v7. Clement of Alexandria speaks 
of » év Adyw tpvpy of the Agape, aed. ii. 12, and distinguishes 
it very carefully from the 7d0v7 of mere eating and drinking. 

On this view the only difficulty is that tpvd7y bears a good 
sense, while évtpvfovres, which immediately follows, must be 
taken in a bad sense. ‘This, however, is only an apparent objec- 
tion. There is very much the same relation in English between 
“joy” and “enjoy.” 

omihor kat papo. Cf. duwpos Kal domdAos, 1 Pet. i. 19. Szidos 
(for the accent see Liddell and Scott; Blass, p. 15), a disfiguring 
spot, is found also in Eph. v. 27, w@uos, a blemish; this meaning 
is given to the word by the LXX. (Lev. xxi. 17 sqq.). See Dr. Hort’s 
note on 1 Pet. i. 19. These men were spots and blemishes on 
the Agape, which they profaned by their licentious conduct. On 
the reading ayaras see Introduction, p. 212; it must certainly be 
retained here in spite of the MSS. ’Aydzry is not used in the New 
Testament, in this sense of the Love Feast or Eucharist, except 
here and in Jude 12. On the history of the word see Lightfoot’s 
note on Ignatius, Swyrn, viii. 
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cuvevwxoupevor Spiv, “while they feast with you.” Eiw ia is 
applied to the Agape by Clement of Alexandria, Faed. ii. 1. 6. 
It would appear that the False Teachers and their followers had 
not separated from the Church. The abuses here referred to are 
the same as those which existed in the Church of Corinth. 

14. potxadidsos. Here, again, the MSS. are certainly wrong ; 
see Introduction, p. 212; the sense absolutely requires povye(as. 
The phrase may have been suggested by Job xxiv. 15, kat 6f6adA- 
pos prorxod epvidage oKoTOos. 

SehedLovtes (cf. Jas. i. 14; the word is repeated in the Petrine 
way in ver. 18 below), “catching with a bait,” is commonly used 
in secular Greek in this metaphorical sense: cf. Plato, Zzmaeus, 
69 D, 7dov7) Kaxod déXeap. Philo is fond of the verb; see, for 
instance, de congr. erud. grat. i. 14 (i. 530), Tots PiArpois ToY 
Geparratvidwy deAcacbevrtes. 

Kapdliav yeyupvaoperyny meovegias exovres. “ Having a heart exer- 
cised in, familiar with covetousness.” The construction is found 
-in Philostratus, Fleroic. il. 30, p. 688, Jadarrys ovrw yeyupvacpevor : 
lv. 1, p. 696, Néoropa ToAAOV rohgpuv yeyupvacpevos: xi. T, p. 708, 
codias dy yeyvpvacpevov. It is semi-poetic, and probably borrow ed 
from the rhetoricians of the day. In Homer the genitive is fre- 
quently so used after participles denoting familiarity with anything, 
such as cidds, dvdacKdpevos. 

katdpas téxva. ‘‘ Children of curse,” “ accursed ” (not “accursed 
children”). For this Hebraism cf. réxva imaxons, 1 Pet. i. 14: 
texva opyys, Eph. il. 3: rékva dwrds, Eph. v. 8. Yios is used in the 
same way 2 Thess. il, 3, 6 vids THs atwAeias: Matt. xxiii. 15, vidv 
yeevvys: Luke x. 6, vids eipyvns: Eph. v. 6, viods ris ameBeias. 

15. ed0etay addy. Cf. 1 Kings xii. 23; 2 Esdr. viii. 21; Ps. 
XXVi. (xxvii.) 11, Cvi. (cvii.) 7; Acts xiii. 10, and elsewhere. The 
ways of the wicked are oxolai, Prov. ii. 15. Both odds (see ii. 2) 
and éfaxoXovbeiy (i. 16, ii. 2, not elsewhere in the New Testament) 
are among the favourite words of 2 Peter. The False Teachers 
followed the way of Balaam, because, like him, they loved the 
wages of unrighteousness—filthy lucre—the gifts of Balak; and 
because, again, they taught uncleanness. Cf. Apoc. ii. 14, tiv 
didaxyv Baradp, os edidacke TH Badax Badeiv oxdvdadov évdriov Tv 
vidv “Iopand, dayeiv cidwA\débuta Kai ropvetoat. Boodp for Bedp, 
the name of Balaam’s father, is probably a mere blunder, though 
it has the support of all the MSS. except B and partially s. See 
Introduction, p. 212. Vitringa, however, endeavoured to explain 
it either as a Galilaean form of Beor (so also Zahn, Zzn/ectung, ii. 
p. 110), Or as a paronomasia from WW “flesh.” Thus, son of 
Bosor he thought might mean “son of flesh” (Odsero. Sacrae, 
i. p. 936 sqq., quoted by Alford). Such plays upon the names 
of people, who for one reason or another were hated by them, are 
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known to have been not uncommon among the Rabbis. But there 
appears to be no trace of this particular scorn-name, Bosor. Other- 
wise we might possibly have found here another reference to Jewish 
tradition in 2 Peter. 

16. édeygiv. The word occurs in Job xxi. 4, xxiii. 2 for the 
classical éAeyxos. “Idvos is a mere possessive. In 1 Pet. iii. 1 ; 
2 Pet. ii. 22 we may render it by “own”; here it is devoid of 
emphasis ; see Blass, p. 169. 

dmof{vyvov in later vulgar Greek means specially “an ass.” It is 
so used by the LXX., Theodotion, and Symmachus, in Matt. xxi. 5, 
in papyri, and here; see Deissmann, Abelstudien, p. 158, Eng. tr. 
p- 160; Hatch, Zssays in Biblical Greek. 

pbeyfdpevov. The verb is especially used of a portentous 
prophetic utterance; so Philo, de conf. ling. 14 (i. 414), introduces 
a quotation from Zachariah with the words yxovea pévror Kat Tov 
Mwvogws éraipwv tiwds dmopbeyEapevov toivde Adyov. Plutarch 
employs it of prophetic or ominous sounds uttered by animals, de 
Pythiae oraculis, 22 (Moralia, 405), aX’ hpeis epwoiors oidpefa Kai 
Tpoxirous Kat Kopaée xpnobar pbeyyomévors onpaivovta tov Oeov. Cf. 
Herod. ii. 57, eddxeov 5€ adi Spotws opvict pbéyyecGat, where, how- 
ever, it means simply “to make a sound.” Tod zpodyrov: the 
instance is peculiarly apt, if the False Teachers claimed to be 
prophets. 

tapadpovia is a vox nihilt. The derivative from zapadpovew is 
rapappovyats (Zech. xii. 4), from rapdgpwv is formed zapadpocivn, 
which is found in a few cursives. A few other cursives have 
mapavoyia, which is probably the right reading ; the repetition of the 
word being in its favour. Here again the great MSS. in a body are 
almost certainly wrong. 

17. myyat dvu8po. A Teacher without knowledge is as a well 
without water. There is considerable gnomic power in our author; 
a quality which is often dissociated from clearness and finish of style. 

dpixhat brd Aathatos ehauvdpevar. “ Mists driven by a squall.” 
The words are poetical, and perhaps exhibit a trace of that 
Homerism which is found in the early Szby//ine Oracles and in 
Philo (see Siegfried, p. 37), and became a marked feature in the 
style of the second century; see note on ver. 14. The special 
quality of a mist is that it baffles the sight. ‘The mist is not borne 
(pepoyevy, i. 21) by the gentle breath of the Spirit, but driven by 
the fierce gusts of ignorance and self-will, as by a demon (éAatver Gar, 
Luke viii. 29). 

ots 6 Loos tod oxdtous terHpytat. “For whom the gloom of 
darkness is reserved.” The phrase is extremely rugged ; darkness is 
hardly an app-opriate word to express the punishment of wells or 
mists. Jude here introduces the dorépes wAavpra, a great improve- 
ment in point of style. Would the writer of 2 Peter have rejected 
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this suitable image? The masculine ois refers, of course, to the 
persons ; the relative comes here with great force, cf. 1 Pet. iv. 5. 

18. Gmépoyxa yap patadryntos pbeyyopevor. “For crying en- 
ormous words of vanity.” For @eyyouevor. see note on ver. 16 
above, and observe the characteristic repetition of this word and of 
deAedLew. “Yzrépoyxos (in Deut. xsx. 11) is a classical word, express- 
ing that which is overgrown or swollen beyond its natural size ; cf. 
Plutarch, Luc. xxi, dpovnwa tpayixov Kat trépoyxoy, of a temper 
which is inclined to bombast and histrionic ostentation. In the 
description of the libertines in the Assumption of Moses, already 
referred to in the note on ver. 13, we read e¢ os eorum loguetur 
ingentia, which is quoted verbatim by Jude 16; see note there, 
2 Peter uses quite naturally words which he found in his Bible, and 
the verbal repetitions guarantee the originality of his expression. 
Jude was clearly familiar with the <Asswmption, and has worked 
quotations in. The yap here does not give the reason of the 
preceding sentence, but adds a new touch to the description. 

ddiyws daopedyovtas. The reading is very uncertain. <A B, the 
bulk of the cursives and versions have éA/yws drodevyovras: 8 C, 
dvTws amropevyovras: K LP, ovrtws dzrogvydvras: Ephraem (see 
Tisch.), tots Acyous dzogpevyovtas tots eifels Kal tovs ev wrdvy 
azoortpepopevovs : apparently he found neither 6vrws nor oAcyws, but 
Aoyous: here again there seems to have been an illegible word 
in the parent MS. OAIFOS and ONTOS are all but identical in 
Greek capitals. The present drogevyovras is clearly better attested 
than the aorist dogvydvras, yet the aorist is strongly supported by 
the dzogvyorvres, ver. 20. We must make our choice between 
6Atyus aropevyovras and évrws dropvuydvras (cf. Aristoph. Ves. 997). 

“Odiyws, a rare word, is found in Aquila’s version of Isa. x. 7. 
Tois &v wAdvy dvaotpepopevovs (governed by dodevyovras) may 
denote either the False Teachers or the heathen. The latter is the 
better way, because, as Hofmann says, it is a little awkward to take 
this accusative as referring to the subject of the sentence, and 
because again the words seem to be explained by drogvydvras ra. 
pudopara Tod kdcpov. The former reading then may be translated, 
“those who were just escaping from them that walk in error,” from 
Gentile vices, but as yet were not established in Christian virtue 
(the Wuxat aornpixtor of ver. 14). 

The second reading must be turned, “those who had actually 
escaped from them that walk in error.” In this case the last phrase 
must mean the Gentiles, not the False Teachers. 

There is great passion in the words. Grandiose sophistry is the 
hook, filthy lust is the bait, with which these men catch those 
whom the Lord had delivered or was delivering. 

The asyndeton érifvpias doeAyefas is a feature of 2 Peter’s 
style; cf. i..9, 17. With év wAdvy av. cf. Cicero’s in errore versart. 
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19. "EXevOepiav . . . pOopas. ‘Promising them freedom while 
they themselves are slaves of corruption”; a strong epigram. For 
éXevbepia;, cf. 1 Cor.»x. 29; 2 Cor. iii. 17; Gal. iL. 45 vane 
Rom. viii. 21 St. Paul contrasts freedom with the slavery of corrup- 
tion as St. Peter does here; in Gal. v. 13 he warns the Galatians 
that freedom is not to be abused cis ddopyiy tH capki, because 
through love we are still slaves to one another. So in 1 Pet. ii. 16 
freedom is not to be regarded as émixdéAvppa ths Kaxias. St. James 
regards freedom itself as a law (i. 25, ii. 12). “EAev@epos is found 
Matt. xvii. 26; John viii. 32-36; but neither this word nor its 
cognates occur in Acts, Hebrews, the Pastorals, or Apocalypse 
(though in this book éAev@epos is used in its literal sense). 

Freedom may mean two distinct things—(1) freedom of the spirit 
from the flesh, of the intelligence from the desires ; this is the sense 
which the word bears in philosophy, in Peter, James, and occasion- 
ally in the Pauline Epistles (Rom. vi. 15-22); in this sense freedom 
implies Law (cf. Ps. cxix. 32, 45): (2) freedom from Law; Law is 
an external obligation, and in all its forms is superseded and 
abolished for Christians by the inner voice of the Spirit. This is 
the general idea of St. Paul. On this last view the Christian con- 
science is absolutely supreme, and its aberrations cannot be corrected 
by any external standard. Where the Spirit truly is, there will be 
no aberrations, and the two theories will in practice coincide. But 
the Pauline theory leaves no weapon available against a man who 
claims to be a prophet ; and it is evident from many passages in the 
New Testament that it might be, and was, grossly abused from the 
very first. History has o‘ten repeated itself on this point. See the 
accounts of the Ranters in Fox’s Journal, or Tyerman’s Life of 
Wesley, i. 519. 

tis p80pas. “Of corruption”; here of moral corruption, cf. i. 4, 
Ths ev TO KOopw ev ériOvpia pOopas. The two senses of corruption 
and of destruction are not easy to keep apart; in ii. 12 the word 
bears probably the latter meaning. 

® ydp Tis HrTHTAaL ToUTH Kal SedodAwrar. I say slaves of corrup- 
tion, “‘for by what a man is worsted, by the same is he enslaved.” 
In classic Greek %rraéc6ar is followed by the genitive or tro. For 
the use of the dative, cf. Josephus, Azz. i. 13. 15, Hrraro dé povw 
TG Tpos THY pyTépa Kat Tos adeAdods oiktw: Test. Ruben, 5, at 
yuvaikes HTTOvTAL TO Tvevpate Tis Topveias. For the idea cf. Rom. 
vi. 16, viii. 21; John viii. 34. It is quite familiar also to heathen 
writers, epecially to the Stoics; cf. Cic. Verr. iii. 22, “ cupiditatum 
seruos” ; Seneca, Vat. Quaes?. iii. pref. 17, “sibi seruire grauissima 
est seruitus”; Persius, v. 73 sqq.; Epictetus commonly uses évdpda- 
modov of the vicious man, li. 20. 3, 22. 31. 

20. ei ydp. Here again ydp is loosely used to introduce a new 
feature. For piaopa see Lev. vii. 8; Judg. ix. 2, xiii, 16; Ezek. 
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Xxxill, 31; 1 Macc. xiii. 50. It is a classical poetical word. These 
deluded victims had escaped the pollutions of the world (hence 
évTws* dropuyovras is probably the better reading in ver. 18) by 
means of the knowledge of Christ; see i. 2, 8. The d¢€ after rovrous 
may be understood as referring to a ev which might have been 
inserted after drogvydvres: the dative rovros belongs to 7rravrat. 
*Eprdaxevtes, “noosed” or “fettered”: Soph. O. 7: 1264, mAexrais 
€wpats éurrereypévy: Arist. Thesm. 1032, év decpotow éurerdeypevy. 
In ra éoyara there is an allusion to the words of our Lord recorded 
in Matt. xii. 45. The whole passage is very similar in sense to 
Heb. x. 26, éxovoiws yap dyaptavdvrwv yudv, peta TO aBeiv rhv 
exiyvwcw THs aAnOeias, ovKéeTs TEepl apaptidv amoAcirerat Ovoia, See 
note on i. 9 above. 

21. kpeitrov yap Hv. “For it were better for them never to 
have known the way of righteousness (which is also the way of 
truth, ii. 2, and the straight way, ii. 15), than having known it to 
turn back from the holy commandment delivered unto them.” 
Better have remained heathen than thus fall into apostasy. For the 
omission of ay with the imperfect indicative, see Goodwin, Greek 
Moods and Tenses, 49. 2, note 2; Blass, p. 206; cf. Matt. xxvi. 24, kadov 
qv avTGd: Rom. ix. 3, ndxdéuyy. For the singular évroAy, cf. Deut. 
Xxvi. 13; Ps. xviii. (xix.) 8, cxviii. (cxix.) 96, 98 ; Prov. ii. 1, vi. 23, 
xiii, 13, xix. 16; Eccles. viii. 5. In the New Testament the singular 
appears elsewhere to mean a particular precept; in Rom. vii. 12, 4 
evtoAy ayia is the tenth commandment ; possibly 1 Tim. vi. 14 may 
be an exception. Here “the holy commandment” is the moral 
law which is still regarded as binding upon Christians, and was only 
reiterated and deepened in the Sermon on the Mount and in the 
teaching of the apostles. Spitta is probably right in thinking that 
Jude’s 4 arag rapadofeica rots ayios miotis is suggested by this 
phrase of 2 Peter: if this is the case, the change of évroAn into rictis 
and the insertion of the Pauline dy/ors are significant. 

22. cupBéByKev adtois Td THs GAnVo0s Tapoipias. ‘The word of 
the true proverb has happened unto them,” has been verified in 
them. Alford quotes Lucian, dal. mort. viii. 1, rodro éxeivo TO Tis 
Tapoynias, 6 veBpos Tov A€ovta. The first of the two proverbs may 
be found in Prov. xxvi. 11, dorep Kiwv drav eréAOy el Tov EéavTod 
éserov. The second is not biblical, and can hardly be derived 
from a Hebrew source. Aovoayévn means “having bathed itself in 
mud”; cf. Aristotle, rept 7a Ga iorop. viii. 6 (Bekker, 5952, 31), 
tas 8 bs kal Td AoveoOau ev wd (miaiva). The sense is, not that 
the creature has washed itself clean in water (so apparently the 
R.V.), still less that it has been washed clean (as A.V.), and then 
returns to the mud; but that having once bathed in filth it never 
ceases to delight in it. This habit of swine was used as a moral 
emblem both in Greek—Wetstein quotes Michael Apostolius, 1910, 
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Opocov TO Kpdryros: ts ev BopBepe iAvorarat: Epictetus, iv. 11. 29, 
ame\Ge, Kal Xolpy diadéyou, fi iv’ ev BopBopw py kvAinrac—and_ in Latin, 
Cicero, Verr. iv. 24, “in Verre quem in luto uolutatum totius 
corporis uestigiis inuenimus.” Horace has both the dog and the 
sow in one line, Z/A. i. 2. 26, “ Vixisset canis immundus uel amica 
luto sus.” It has been noticed in the Introduction, p. 228, that the 
proverbs as given by St. Peter run very easily into iambics ; in the 
first €&€papa is substituted for gueros, and the introductory phrase (rd 
THS GAnOods tapousias) seems to show that he does not quote either 
of them as scripture. Probably he took them both from some 
collection of proverbs. But, as the first is certainly scriptural, we 
may guess that this collection was the work of a Jew, most likely an 
Alexandrine Jew, who to the Solomonic proverbs added others 
derived from Gentile sources. 

éfepdw is used in the sense of “to vomit” by the comic poets 
(see Liddell and Scott), and by Aquila in his version of Lev. 
xvill. 28. Kvdtopa is found in Symmachus’ version of Ezek. x. 13 ; 
it ought to mean “something rolled round,” ‘‘a cylinder,” but is 
here used for kvAtorpa, “a rolling place,” or for kvAiwpds, “rolling ” ; 
B C and some cursives have xcvAwopov. 

III. 1. tadtny Hy... Sidvoray. ‘This is now, beloved, the 
second letter that I write unto you; in each of which I stir up 
your pure mind by putting you in remembrance.” ~*Héy is to be 
taken closely with the numeral, as in Soph. Pz/. 312, éros 70d Hdy 
dexarov. For dueye(pew ev imopvynoe see i. 13. For didvora see 
1 Pet. i. 13. EiAdtkpuys, eiAccpivea occur 1 Cor. v. 8; 2 Cor. 
i, 12, il. 173 Phil. i. 10. EiAkpuyjs dudvora is used by Plato, Phaed. 
66 A, of “pure reason,” such as that which the geometer employs ; ; 
Phaed. 81 C, etAuxpwys Yvxy is Opposed to ext pepLacpwevn Kat 
dxafapros. Here in 2 Peter a “pure reason” is one which is not 
stained or warped by sensuality, that is to say, <eiAuxpwys bears the 
sense which it has in Plato as an epithet of wvyy, but not that 
which it has as an epithet of diévora, St. Peter has used philosophic 
words caught up in conversation and not quite accurately under- 
stood. 

Commentators generally hold that the former letter here re- 
ferred to is our 1 Peter. Spitta, however, maintains that it is not, on 
the grounds that (1) 2 Peter is addressed to Jewish Christians, 
1 Peter to Gentiles; (2) Peter himself and others of the Twelve 
had preached to the recipients of 2 Peter, but apparently not to 
those of 1 Peter (cf. 1 Pet. i. 12; 2 Pet. i. 16); (3) the contents of 
_ 1 Peter are not accurately here described. 

The first and second reasons have little force, if we take 
the view that 1 Peter was addressed to a mixed community. 
Nor is there anything, not even in ii. 18, to lead us to suppose 
that the readers of 2 Peter were all Jew Christians. Nor 
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need we force the repeated first person plural of the first 
chapter to imply that the apostles had laboured personally in 
these Churches. Nothing more need be meant than that the 
recipients knew perfectly well what the teaching of the apostles 
was. 

The third objection is more serious. The language used in 
i, 12-21 may mean that the object of the apostle in writing to 
these Churches had always been the same, that of meeting error 
by insisting on the historical truth of the gospel; and here he says 
that in the former letter as in this (ev ais), he had appealed to the 
testimony of the prophets and of the apostles. Now 1 Peter is not 
directly pointed against false teaching, nor are proofs alleged in 
the same way as in 2 Peter. It is highly probable that St. Peter 
wrote many Epistles, and quite possible that his first letter to these 
particular Churches may have been lost. And in the Address 
the word diaczopé is not used, nor are the names of the provinces 
given. 

We cannot feel absolutely certain that 1 Peter is here referred 
to, any more than we say with confidence what particular Epistle 
of St. Paul is meant in ili. 15. Yet 1 Peter will satisfy the condi- 
tions fairly well. The prophets and evangelists are appealed to 
(i. 10-12), the Passion and Ascension of our Lord are laid down 
as the historical basis of the gospel, and the Parousia, in particular, 
is pointed to repeatedly. The last point is here of great weight. 
Upon the whole it may be held that Spitta’s doubts are groundless, 
though they are enforced also by Zahn. 

2. pynoOjvor . . . cwrypos. “That ye should remember the 
words which were spoken before by the holy prophets, and the com- 
mandment of the Lord and Saviour through your apostles” (R.V.). 
There appears to be no doubt as to the MS. text; quay for tuav 
has very slight attestation. The infinitive pvnoOjvarc must be taken 
to denote purpose, but it is ungrammatical (Alford refers to a 
similar breach of rules in Luke i. 72), and is particularly awkward 
after the words dueye(pw év trouvyoe. The author here reverts to 
the end of chap. i., and repeats the appeal to his two witnesses, the 
prophets and the apostles. Both testified to the dvvapus kai tapovota 
of Christ. Having exhausted what he had to say about the former 
point against those wno denied the power of the Lord who bought 
them, St. Peter now turns to the second. The two divisions of his 
subject are marked by two repeated phrases, deye(pe ev trourvjoe 
and rotro mpatov YVOoKOVTES. The clause tis tév arooréAwy ipav 
evToAns TOU Kupiov Kal owripos has caused great trouble; the com- 
plication of genitives is very harsh. The A.V. reading npev and 
making tod Kvpiov depend upon doorédAwr, translates “the com- 
mandment of us the apostles of the Lord and Saviour”; but this 
construction is difficult in any case, and becomes quite impossible, 
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if tuov is read. On the other hand, the rendering of the R.V., 
which differentiates the genitives, taking rod Kvpiov to mean “of 
the Lord,” and rév aroorévwv “through the apostles,” seems even 
more objectionable. To some extent, indeed, we might meet the 
difficulty by supposing that the words rod Kupiov kai owripos are 
added as an afterthought, and translating, “the command of your 
apostles, or rather, I should say, of the Lord”; but it may be sus- 
pected that the text is unsound. A good reason may be found 
for the use of the possessive, tuav. ‘Your apostles” are the men 
whom you ought to trust; do not listen to these false teachers, 
with whom you have neither part nor lot. It has been supposed 
that the forger of the Epistle here allows his mask to slip, and 
confesses that he himself was not an apostle; but this is quite a 
needless inference. The apostles are the Twelve. Some have 
thought that-Paul, Silas, and Barnabas are intended, but it is 
highly doubtful whether the author would have called Silas and 
Barnabas, or even St. Paul, apostles. For évroAy, see il. 21. 
*EvréAXopar is frequently used of our Lord in the Gospels, Matt. 
XVil. 9, XXVili. 20; John xv. 14, 17; cf. Acts i. 2, xii. 47; it belongs 
to the conception of our Lord as deordrys, 2 Pet. ii. 1. For éyiov 
zpopytov, cf. Luke 1. 70, and note on i. 21 above. 

3. Toto mp@tov yiwdoKovtes. The phrase is used above, i. 20. 
The repetition is quite in the Petrine manner, but in the present 
place it is by no means free from difficulty. There can be no 
doubt that the accusative is required, and there is no reason why 
our author should not have used this case. Probably ywacxovras 
ought to be read in spite of all the MSS. The words éAevcovra, 
k.t.4., form a prophecy of St. Peter’s own, and what he says is, 
Remember the words of the prophets and the command of the 
apostles, “knowing this first”—taking.with you this preliminary 
caution from me—that mockers shall come (for the future see 
note on ii. t). 

ér éoydtav tov tpepdav. “In the last days,” in the time of 
distress which precedes the end. Cf. Heb. i. 1, ér éoydrov trav 
jpepav tovtrwv: Jude 18, é éoydrov tod xpdvov: Jas. v. 3, év 
éoydrais npepais. See note on én’ écxdrov trav xpdvwr, 1 Pet. i. 20. 
"Ev éurarypovy éuraixras is a strong Hebraism, cf. év rH Popa airav 
Kat pOapjoovrar, above, ii. 12: emOupia erebvunoa, Luke xxii. 15: 
KBapwoav KiOapilovtwv ev tats KOdpats adrdv, Apoc. xiv. 2. "Eprailo, 
“to mock,” is classical ; éuzaikrys is found in the LXX. (in Isa. iii. 4), 
so also are €uavypya and éuzrarypds (also in Heb. xi. 36). "Epzravy- 
povy is not found elsewhere, and is an impossible formation (if 
éuratypwv existed, éuarypoovvyn would be the correct derivative ; cf. 
roAuTpdypwv moduTpaypocivyn, Ppddpwv ppadpoctvy, Www Bmoovvy). 
It is omitted by K L, by many other of the later MSS., and by some 
Fathers, because it was seen to be a vox nihil, or because it is 
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omitted by Jude. The true reading is probably éeuzatypd. See 
note on mapudpovia, ii. 16. For xara tas idias aitév éribvpias 
Jude (vers. 16, 17) has xara ras abréy or éavtdv érbvpias, avoiding 
the vulgar use of idéas, for which cf. ii. 16, 22, 

With these words St. Peter begins his attack upon the denial of 
the Parousia, the doctrinal error which underlay the moral ex- 
travagances of the false teachers. He has had the subject in view 
from the outset of the Epistle. The érayyéApara of i. 4 are the 
érayyeApa of ili. 13; other connecting links are to be found in 
» aidvios Bactdt<ia, 1. 11; mapovoia, i. 16, and the references to 
kpiows and Hepa Kpicews in the second chapter. 

4. mod éotw % éwayyedla tis mapouctas adtod. ‘Where is the 
promise of His Coming?” Tapovoia means the Second Advent, 
the coming of our Lord to judge, as in Matt. xxiv. 3. Notice 
the Hebraistic manner in which denial is expressed by a question, 
as in Mal. ii. 17; Ps. xlil. 3, ixxix. 10; Jer. xvii. 15; Luke viii. 25. 
“Where is it? It has come to naught; it is vain.” Von Soden 
and Kuhl would restrict the promise to that made by the prophets 
of the Old Testament, but we cannot exclude a reference to the 
prophecy of our:Lord Himself, Matt. xxiv. 34. It is probable, 
as Spitta points out, that the denial of the Parousia arose out of 
these very words. As the men of “this generation” began to die 
away, doubt would immediately arise. , 

ap fs. “Since.” The expression occurs also 1 Mace. i. 11; 
Acts xxiv. 11; Luke vii. 45. From the last passage we see that it 
has become a pure adverb. So, indeed, it is here, as the singular 
npépas would not suit the context. “Since the fathers fell asleep 
all things remain thus,” as we see them, and as they have been 
*‘from the beginning of creation.” Some understand “the fathers ” 
of the fathers and founders of the Christian Church, and find in 
the phrase a sign that the Epistle was not written till more than 
one generation of believers had passed away. But no forger would 
have fallen into so obvious and fatal a blunder. The phrase is to 
-be explained in the same way as oi warépes in Heb. i. 1; Rom. ix. 5, 
or oj. zatépes yoy in Acts iii. 13. The Church is one, as in 1 Peter, 
and ‘‘the fathers” belong to all Christians. 

There must have been a strong Hebraistic colouring in the 
minds of the deniers as well as in that of St. Peter. Church and 
Scripture are so completely one that the Old Testament can be 
used to strengthen doubts as to the Christian shape of the doctrine 
of the day of judgment. St. Peter’s answer rests mainly on the 
Old Testament, with a brief allusion to the gospel and a passing 
appeal to the authority of St. Paul. 

Notice, again, the subtle, almost modern, character of the 
doubt. At Thessalonica men doubted only whether those Chris- 
tians who had died before the Parousia would be permitted to live 
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with Jesus in His kingdom (1 Thess. ili. 13 sqq. See also Intro- 
duction, p. 239). In the Churches addressed by St. Peter the 
doubt rests upon reflexion of a scientific type, the long vista of the 
past, the apparent immutability of the world,—thoughts which in 
our time have become still more oppressive. 

The doubt may have been suggested simply by the broad 
stretch of Old Testament history, but it was very possibly con- 
nected with the doctrine of the eternity of the world, which had 
been adopted from Aristotle by the Platonists and by the Jewish 
mystics of the time. This tenet is defended by Philo against the 
Stoic belief in the éxrvpwous: see de incorr. mundi, 18 sqq. (ii. 505), 
and de mundo, 2 (ii. 604), where he rests his position in part on the 
everlasting law of the eternal God. Philo in these passages makes 
little use of the Old Testament, though he says that Moses taught 
that the world was yevytov kai apOaprov, de mundo, 8. The doc- 
trine of the eternity of matter was found by the Rabbis, and possibly 
by the LXX. translators, in Gen. i. 1; see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des 
ffeils, ii. 9. It is probable that the false teachers were Jews by 
birth and Christians by name, who knew more or less about these 
scholastic debates. The arguments which they would employ— 
they may be gathered from Philo—would sound to St. Peter very 
like ‘ mockery.” 

5. havOdver yap adtods todto Oédovras. “For this they wilfully 
fail to see.” ‘* Wilfully,” because they are avd@adeis, ii. 10. The 
antecedent to yap is to be found in the assertion ravra ovrw 
dvayéve-—-this is untrue, “‘for scripture tells us that once already the 
world has been destroyed by water.” 

étt odpavolt . . . cuveotaoa. “That from of old was heaven, 
and an earth subsisting out of water and by means of water.” For 
exrada. see ll. 3. Jewish mystics distinguished seven heavens 
(Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. 37); cf. 2 Cor. xii. 2; Eph. 
iv. 10, Odpavoi is used in the New Testament frequently by St. 
Matthew (as in the Lord’s Prayer, vi. 9), not uncommonly by St. 
Mark, rarely by St. Luke, never by St. John (except in Apoc. 
xii. 12). In Acts it occurs twice (ii. 34, vii. 56). St. Paul uses the 
plural more frequently than the singular. St. Peter in the First 
Epistle has the singular twice (i, 12, ii. 22), the plural once (i. 4); 
in the Second, the singular once (i. 18), where he is speaking of 
heaven as the abode of God, the plural five times, all in this 
passage (ili. 5-13), where he is treating of cosmogony. Generally, 
the plural seems to be a mere Hebraism, the Hebrew word being 
plural in form, and we need not suppose an allusion to the 
Rabbinical theory unless the context requires it. Hence here we 
ought probably to translate “heaven,” not “heavens.” Some 
commentators, however, prefer to keep the plural, and think that 
the seven heavens were in St. Peter’s mind. 
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Heaven is placed here before earth, as in Gen. i. 1. The order 
of creation was variously explained in the Rabbinical Schools. 
Shammai, relying on Gen. i. 1, distinguished orepéwua from 
ovpavds, and taught that first heaven and then earth were created 
on the first day. Hillel, relying on Gen. i. 4, ii. 4, identified 
otepeéwua With ovpavds, and taught that earth was created on the 
first day, heaven on the second. Spitta thinks that St. Peter is 
here declaring his adhesion to the opinion of Shammai. This, 
however, can hardly be inferred from the text. St. Peter says 
nothing that a simple Jew could not have gathered from his own 
reading of Genesis. 

There should be no comma after ékra\a.: the words joav 
éx7adat apply to earth as well as heaven. Of earth it is said that it 
subsists 

é§ GSatos Kai 8. datos. “EE may be taken to denote the 
emerging of the earth from the waters (Gen. i. 9) in which it had 
lain buried, and the majority of commentators appear to adopt this 
explanation. But, combined as it is here with ovveoraoa, the 
preposition seems rather to express the material out of which the 
earth was made (so Oecumenius, Hofmann, Kuhl, Alford, Salmond). 
There appears to be no trace of a Jewish belief that water was the 
prime element of which earth was made, except in the later CZemen- 
tine Homilies, xi. 24 (quoted by Dr. Plummer) ; yet it is a possible 
explanation of Gen. i. 2, where water exists at a time when earth is 
dxatackevaotos. Av vdaros again is very difficult. It can hardly 
mean “in the midst of water,” as an island surrounded by the sea, 
for the preposition never bears this sense, though it is used of a 
mental state, in which we are, or rather through which we are 
passing (80 youxtas efvar ef simm ; cf. dC topos tTpéxew, Heb. xii. 1). 
We must render “‘ by means of water.” Water is at once the material 
and the instrumental cause of the subsistence of the earth. It is 
made out of the sea below, and its life depends on the rain from 
above. vveorava. means both to have been put together or made, 
and to subsist or endure; for the latter sense compare Col. i. 17. 

7 Tod Geo Adyw. By the fiat of God; cf. Heb. xi. 3, pyyare 
@cod. Here again there is no trace of speculation, though the 
Rabbis had much to say about the creative word. One type of 
theory is to be found in Philo, another refined upon the Ten 
Creative Words discovered in Gen. 1. (see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des 
ffeils, ii. 20). 

6. 8° dv. The antecedent may be found in the two waters of 
which we have just read; the fountains of the deep spouted up 
from below and the rain streamed down from above (Gen. viii. 2), 
the matter of the earth was resolved into its original form and 
washed away. We may, however, suppose 6’ dv to refer to ‘dwp 
and Adyos, the two agents of creation co-operating in destruction ; 
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and this view finds support in the following words, in which Adyos 
and zip appear as the causes of the second catastrophe. 

6 téte Kéapu0s. Kéopos may be taken, as by Spitta, to mean the 
universe. It is possible that in the view of St. Peter the first 
heaven and earth were absolutely destroyed and succeeded by the 
present (oi vdv otpavol Kai 7 yn), as these again will be replaced by a 
new heaven and earth (ver. 13 below). The same views may be 
fond in the Book of Enoch, Ixxxiii. 3-5, where Enoch is describing 
his dream of the Flood. “I saw in a vision how the heaven 
collapsed and was borne off and fell to the earth . . . and I lifted 
up my voice to cry aloud and said, The earth is destroyed.” (See 
the passage in Mr. Charles’ translation.) Cf. also Clem. Rom. ix., 
Noe... radtyyeveciay Koop éxypvéev, and Lightfoot’s note there. 
Yet, on the other hand, this view, that the whole universe was 
resolved into water by the Flood, does not represent the obvious 
sense of Scripture, does not square very well with the language of 
li. 5, where kéopos doeBov seems to mean simply the impious 
denizens of earth, and is hardly consistent with the preceding verse. 
For, if earth alone subsisted of water and by water, so earth alone, 
we might think, could be destroyed by water. Hence Oecu- 
menius, Bengel, Hofmann take xéopos here to mean the human 
rac», or all living things. 

We must make allowance for rhetorical colour. The author 
presses as far as he can the analogy between two cases which were 
not absolutely parallel. 

7. of Sé viv odpavol ... mupt. “But the heavens that now are 
and the earth are treasured up by the same word for fire.” To aird 
is the reading of A B P, some cursives, the Sahidic, Coptic, Armenian, 
and Vulgate; SC KL, many cursives, the Syriac, and Aethiopian 
have 76 airovd. There is little or no difference in sense. ‘There are 
many “words of God” in the Old Testament in which fire is spoken 
of as attending the final judgment, such as Ps. xcvii. 3; Isa. Ixvi. 
15,16; Dan. vil. 9, 10; some of them might well be taken to signify 
an actual destruction of the world by fire, especially Isa. xxxrv. 4 ; 
Mic. i. 4., Hence the belief that, as the world had once perished 
by water, so it would again perish by fire, was possibly held, though 
it was certainly not universal, among the Jews in St. Peter’s time. 
It may perhaps be found in a book of prophecies attributed to 
Adam ; see Josephus, Azz. i. 2. 3, mpoetpyKdros apavicpov “Addpov 
tov ddwv éoeoOat, Tov pev Kat ioyiv Tupds, Tov Eerepov O€ KaTa Biav Kat 
tAnfiv vdaros. But on this subject see Introduction, p. 214. 

IIvpi, “for fire,” is the dativus commodi. The R.V. in the 
margin gives “stored with fire” as an alternative rendering for 
teOnoavpicpevor tupit. But Oyoavpilev means “to lay up a treasure,” 
and no instance is given of its use with the dative in the sense 
required. What St. Peter has to tell us here is, not where the fire 
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is, but what it will do. Irenaeus, i. 7. 1, attributes to the Valen- 
tinians the doctrine that at the End “the fire which lurks in the 
world, shining and kindling and destroying all matter, will be burnt 
out with the matter and go into nothingness,” The earth is 
“stored with fire,” which will one day burst forth and consume 
everything. This, however, is purely Stoic doctrine, based upon the 
theory of Heraclitus that fire was the prime element. St. Peter 
cannot have meant that the post-diluvian world was made of fire, as 
the antediluvian world was made of water; no ‘‘word of God” 
could have led him to think thus. Yet it is possible that the 
Valentinians found a scriptural handle for their tenet in this passage 
of 2 Peter. 

Typoupevor eis Hpepav kpicews. Note again this favourite phrase ; 
cf. ii. 4, 9, and 1 Pet. i. 4. “AmwAea is another word which 2 Peter 
repeats, see ll. I, 3. 

8. ev S€ Totto ph AavOavérw Spas. ‘But do not you fail to see 
this one thing.” The tpas forms an emphatic antithesis to airor's 
In ver. 5. 

Ort pia hepa. ‘‘ That in the Lord’s sight one day is as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years as one day.” The phrase is 
suggested by Ps. Ixxxix. (xc.) 4, dru xiAua érn ev 6fOadpots cov as 4 
nuepa. 7 exGes Aris SupAGe. St. Peter is not quoting, but drawing an 
inference from, the Psalm. The desire of the Psalmist is to 
contrast the eternity of God with the short span of human life. 
What St. Peter wishes is to contrast the eternity of God with the 
impatience of human expectations. As Augustine says, God is 
patiens quia aeternus. The day of judgment is at hand (1 Pet. iv. 7). 
It may come to-morrow ; but what is to-morrow? What does God 
mean by a day? It may be a thousand years. 

This verse of 2 Peter (like i. 15) has a history, which is no 
longer easy to trace. From this peculiar adaptation of the words of 
the Psalm sprang Chiliasm. On this subject see Introduction, p. 213. 

Observe that St. Peter says nothing about signs that should 
precede our Lord’s Coming. Cf. the present passage with 
2 Thess. ii. St. Paul appeals to his own prophecies on the subject. 
Certain events are to happen before the Parousia, and these must 
take a considerable time. 

We may find here a sign of authenticity, if we remember John 
xxi. 18, 19. St. Peter had been warned that he should not live to 
see the Parousia (cf. i. 14). He could not therefore feel the 
difficulty which troubled the Thessalonians as to what would be the 
lot of those who died before the Lord’s return ; nor could he speak, 
like St. Paul, of ‘us which are alive and remain”; nor would he 
have any personal interest in the Signs of the End. It may be 
doubted whether a forger would have been so reticent. 

Again, though this passage is the base, or one of the bases, of 
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Chiliasm, St. Peter makes no allusion to that doctrine. Here again 
we may discern a sign of great antiquity. 

9. o8 Bpaduver 6 Kuptos THs émayyedias. ‘The Lord is not slow 
concerning His promise.” ‘The genitive is perhaps analogous to 
that used commonly after verbs of failing, or missing, such as 
dpaptava, opddrAopa, borep@. Or, possibly, we may compare Soph. 
£1. 317, tod Kaovyvytov ti dys; Phil. 339, avagiov pev pwrds eepy- 
couwat, Where the genitive alone has the sense of the case accom- 
panied by zepi: see Blass, p. 105. Bengel quotes Sirach xxxii. 
(xxxv.) 22, kal kpwvel duxalws Kat moujoe Kpiow Kat 6 Ki'pios od py 
Bpadivy otd pr paxpobvpyoa ex adrois. The Lord is certainly 
Christ ; see ver. 15 below. 

ds twes BpaduTaita yyodvra. ‘As some (the mockers) count 
slowness”; as if delay sprang from impotence or unwillingness to 
perform. 

py Boudopevos. ‘Not because He wishes that some should 
perish, but that all should come to repentance.” Some will perish 
(ver. 7 above), but this is not the purpose of God. 

10. fe. receives emphasis from its position. “It will come, 
that day of the Lord.” For jpépa Kvpiov (from Joel iii. 4) see Acts 
il. 20; 1 Cor. v. 5; 1 Thess. v. 2; 2 Thess. ii. 2. In Phil agere 
we have uépa Xpiorod, cf. Luke xvii. 26, 31. Above, il. 9, iil. 7, 
Hepa Kpioews: below, ver. 12, Huépa @eod. The day of the Lord, 
of God, of Christ, of the Son of Man, are not distinguished. 

ws kdémryns. Cf. Matt. xxiv. 43; CKL add & vu«ri, from 
1 Thess. v. 2. Whenever it comes, soon or late, the day of the 
Lord will be sudden and unexpected, like the attack of a thief. 
There will be no time for repentance then. This is the essential 
point on which the wise teacher will dwell. 

polyddy.  ‘Potlos, forféw, and cognates, are used of shrill 
rushing sounds, the hissing of a snake, the whirr of a bird’s wings, 
the hurtling of an arrow. Here probably the roaring of flame is 
meant. The adverb is probably formed from pogém, but it may 
come directly from fotfos. Lucian, Zimon, 3, uses three similar 
words, kookwyddv, cwpydov, tetpydov, all formed from nouns. 

atoxeta, rotyos means “a row”; hence ororxeia, “things 
arranged in a row,” the letters of the alphabet, or the elements of 
Nature. In Heb. v. 12, ta oroixeia tis apxns Tov Aoylwy TOU 
@cod, are the Christian alphabet, the first rudimentary lessons of the 
creed. In Gal. iv. 3, 9, Ta orotyeia Tod Kédcpov, TA dobevA Kal TrMXa 
oro.xeia, are again rudimentary lessons; but these, in St. Paul’s 
view, are laws, precepts, rites and ceremonies, distinguished from 
gospel freedom. So again, Col. ii. 8, 20, the word is used of 
precepts based upon philosophy, vain deceit, and the traditions of 
men ; school lessons which are no longer good for enlightened men. 

St. Peter is clearly speaking of physical elements. He may 
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mean—(1) The four elements, earth, air, water, fire (so Bede). 
This sense is common in Greek philosophy. The objection that 
fire cannot destroy fire is not serious, for earthly sensible fire 
might very well be thought of as destroyed by heavenly ideal fire. 
But this explanation is too scientific for St. Peter. 

(2) The great parts of which the world is composed, sun, moon, 
stars, earth, sea. In this sense our passage seems to have been 
understood by the author of the second book of the Szby//ine Oracles 
(ii. 206) : 

Kal rére ynpevoes ororxeia mpdravta Ta KdcmOV, 
"Ajp, yata, Oddacoa, pdos, moos, HuaTta, vUKTES, 


(3) The heavenly bodies, sun, moon, and stars. In this sense 
orotxeia is used by Justin, Aol. 11. 5; Zrvpho, 23; Theoph. Av. 
1. 4, 5, 6, 1. 15, 35; Athenag. Swfp/. 16, and many Greek Fathers. 
In the Letter of Polycrates, Eus. A. Z. 111. 31. 2, orovxeta means 
“stars ot the Church” ; see note of Valesius in Heinichen. Hence 
the Latin Fathers not uncommonly called the stars e/ementa. Isa. 
XXxlv. 4 was quoted by the Rabbis to show that the stars will perish 
at the end of the world; see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des Hetls, ii. 274. 
This is the most probable sense here (Bengel, Alford, Plumptre). 
The run of the sentence distinguishes the heavens and the elements 
(stars) from the earth and the works that are therein. 

In Zes¢. Levi, 4, there is a passage which Spitta (adopting a con- 
jectural emendation of Schrapp’s) quotes thus—rov Tupos KaTamtio- 
aber Kat Taos KTLOEWS KAVTOUPLEVYS Kal TOV dopatwv TVEUPLATOV 
tykopevov. Hence Spitta (followed by Kuhl and von Soden) main- 
tains that St. Peter means by orovyeta not the stars, but the spirits, 
which were regarded as inhabiting and animating them. The same 
explanation of orouxeta in ‘Gal. iv. 35-97: Col: wi. 8, is given by Ritschl, 
Everling, Diels (ZZementum, Teubner, 1899 ; reviewed by A. Deiss- 
mann in Zheol. Literaturzeitung, Jan. 5, 1901). There was such 
a belief (see Loch |x. 12, lxix. 22) among both Jews and Gentiles. 
But Mr. Sinker’s text of the Zestamenta has kXovovpevys not Kavoov- 
pevyns, and that careful scholar notices no variant. Nor, if we put 
on one side the disputed passages in the Pauline Epistles, is any 
instance of this peculiar use of orovxeiov quoted. It is not possible 
to find the star-spirits in the words of, 2 Peter, though they may 
very well be meant by the dépara mvevuara of Levi. Possibly the 
words*of Zevi may be a reminiscence of the present passage. 

Kavootpeva, Katoos means a peculiar kind of fever, and xav- 
gotcGa. is used by medical writers of those who suffer from that 
special complaint. It is obvious that this sense will not suit the 
present passage, but xavrotdeGa. does not appear to be used in any 
other. It seems highly probable that xavoovpeva does not belong 
to kavootoGa. at all, but is merely a vulgarism for kavodpeva. In 
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later Greek the middle future constantly assumes the Doric form ; 
thus we find vevootdpuat, rvevootpat, trAEvTOvMAL, TLOVuaL, TEvTOdMaL. 
In 2 Clem. vil. 5 we have raGotpar. Pevéotpwat is commonly used 
even by the classics. See Lobeck, Phrynichus, p. 30; Rutherford, 
New Phrynichus, p. 91; Moeris, wiouar: Cobet, LVouae Lectiones, 
p. 617; Veitch, kato. 

katakanoetat. Here again the text is corrupt. See Introduc- 
tion, p. 213. 

épya are ofera naturae et artis (Bengel). 

11. \vopévwy is used loosely for AvOynocopévwv. See Blass, p. 189, 
and compare t7xerau just below. 

motamous. ‘What sort of men.” Both sense and spelling 
belong to later Greek; the classic word is zodamrés, which means 
“of what country.” See Lobeck, Phrynichus, p. 56; Rutherford, 
Lew Phrynichus, p. 128. 

év dyiats dvactpopais kal edoeBeiars. ‘In holy behaviours and 
pieties” (Alford). Neither word is used in the plural elsewhere in 
the New Testament, but in 1 Pet. i. 15 we have év radon avacrpody, 
‘Cin every behaviour,” which is practically a plural. 1 Pet. ii, 1 we 
find troKpices POdvovs: il. 9, aperal: iv. 3, dveAyeiats oivopAvyiats 
eidwAoAatpetas: 2 Pet. il. 2, doeAyefaus: il, 14, tAéovegias (v.2.). In 
both Epistles there is the same tendency to use the abstract noun 
in the plural. 

12. omeddovras. Not “hastening towards the coming”; this 
version would require a preposition, and yields no satisfactory sense. 
We may translate—(1) ‘‘ Giving diligence about,” ‘‘ zealously guard- 
ing, the Coming.” So Plato, Protag. 361 A, speaks of a man as 
orevowv aitd evavria, “fighting for propositions that confute him.” 
(2) ‘“‘Hastening the Coming.” The Church may be said to bring 
the day nearer when it prays ‘Thy Kingdom come.” And not 
prayer only, but the “ holy behaviours and pieties ” of God’s children, 
which promote the repentance of the ungodly (1 Pet. ii. 12), are 
a condition of the coming of the Kingdom, and prepare the Lord’s 
way. It is possible that St. Peter may be referring to the Jewish 
belief that the sins of men prevented Messiah from appearing. In 
the Talmud it is said, “Si Judaei poenitentiam facerent una die 
statim ueniret Messias, filius Dauid”; see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des 
Heils, ii. p. 224. If we follow this interpretation, we have here 
again a view different from St. Paul’s; see 2 Thess. ii. 6, 7, 76 
KaTéxov : 6 KaTEXwv. 

thxerat. The present is used for the future. But C P, many 
cursives, the Vulgate, Armenian, and Syriac read raxyjoera or taKy- 
covtat. For the verb, cf. Isa. xxxiv. 4, kal taxyoovra: waoat ai 
dvvdpes TOV otpavav: Mic. i. 4, Kal at KowWddes TakyoovTar as Knpds 
dzb mposwrov mupos. The reader will observe the characteristic 
re, ciition of words and phrases in this passage 
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13. Kawwods S€ odpavods Kat yy kawyy. Cf. Isa. Ixv. 17, eéora 
yap 6 otpavos xawos kai » yn Kawy: Enoch xci. 16, “And the 
first heaven will depart and pass away, and a new heaven will 
appear”; Apoc. xxi. I. 

év ots Stxatoodvy Katouet. ‘Has its home” (Acts vii. 48; Eph. 
iii. 17; Col. ii. 9). This beautiful phrase is probably St. Peter’s 
own, but we may compare Loch xlvi. 3, “the Son of Man, who 
hath righteousness, with whom dwelleth righteousness.” 

14, mpoodoxdvtes is repeated from ver. 12; ozovddcare from 
1. 5, 10, 153 GomAor kal duopyror reminds us of 1 Pet. i. 19, duwpos 
Kat adomtAos: 2 Pet. ii. 13, amido Kal pouo. The dative airo may 
be taken with the adjectives, “‘spotless and blameless in His sight,” 
or with etpeFyvo, “to be found by Him,” as in Isa. lxv. 1 (quoted 
in Rom. x. 20). 

15.: kat thy tod Kupiou hpav pakpobuptay cwrnpiay jyetobe, “ And 
count the long-suffering of our Lord salvation.” ‘ Our Lord” must 
undoubtedly signify Christ, to whom alone the doxology in ver. 18 
is addressed. His patience (cf. ver. 9) is not slowness, but salva- 
tion; the Lord delays in order that all men may have time to 
repent and be saved. wrnpia is used here in an unusual sense, 
of that which conduces to salvation. We might be tempted to 
regard it as the feminine of the adjective, if it could be shown 
that owripios ever possessed more than two genders. 

Kaas Koi... €ypaev Suiv, “Even as also our beloved 
brother Paul, according to the wisdom given unto him, wrote unto 
you.” St. Paul never calls St. Peter “our beloved brother Cephas.” 
He is apparently represented as alive (AaAGy not AaAyjoas in ver. 16 ; 
but this is not conclusive, because the participle is contemporaneous 
with éypawev). St. Peter speaks of him with affection and respect, 
yet maintains the.right to criticise. His words are not perceptibly 
stronger than those which he uses of Silvanus, 1 Pet. v. 12. Kara 
tiv Sofeicav aité copiav may be understood as a commendation 
or as a caution. ‘Yyiy (see ili. 1) means probably the Asiatic 
Christians to whom 1 Peter was addressed, possibly some other 
Church or group of Churches. Whoever they were, they had 
received a letter (or possibly letters) from St. Paul. The substance 
of what St. Paul had written to them is more or less exactly indi- 
cated by the words of vers. 14 and 15. 

We may suppose St. Peter to lay the main stress on adoro, 
Gpopytot, év eipyvn, and to be chiefly anxious for the correction of 
the moral disorders described in the second chapter. In this case 
any of the Pauline Epistles may be meant. Bengel selected 
Hebrews (he held the Pauline authorship of this Epistle); others 
have fixed upon Romans (Oecumenius, Grotius, Dietlein; see 
esp. Rom. ix. 22); Jachmann decides for 1 Corinthians; Augusti, 
for Galatians; Benson, for Galatians, Ephesians, and Colossians _ 
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(see Col. i. rt sqq. These three Epistles have the advantage of 
being addressed to Asiatics). Von Soden thinks that Ephesians 
may be meant (see Eph. i. 4-14, vi. 10-18). Clearly, if St. Peter 
only means ‘“‘St. Paul, who has himself written to you, condemns 
licence and disorder as emphatically as I do myself,” it makes little 
difference which Epistle we choose. Indeed, St. Peter goes on to 
say that all St. Paul’s Epistles teach the same lesson. 

If, on the other hand, the stress falls on the words ri tov 
Kupiov judv paxpobupiay cwrnpiav yyetobe, and if we suppose the 
reference to be to an Epistle in which moral disorder was connected 
with difficulties about the Parousia, none of the existing Pauline 
Epistles can be in question except 1 Corinthians (in this Church 
there were very similar extravagances, and the Resurrection was by 
some denied) and Thessalonians. Alford elects for 1 Thess., 
thinking that St. Peter actually refers to this Epistle in ver. 10 
above (but see note there). 

The reader must make his choice between more or less uncertain 
possibilities. If 2 Peter was not written to Asiatic Christians, 
Corinthians (see Introduction, p. 244) or Thessalonians may very 
well be meant. If, on the other hand, it was,—and this seems 
more probable,—then Galatians, Ephesians, or Colossians may con- 
ceivably be referred to. But if we judge both that the recipients 
of 2 Peter were Asiatics, and that the Pauline letter in question 
dealt explicitly with disorders arising out of doubts about the 
Parousia, we are forced to conclude that St. Peter is speaking of 
a Pauline Epistle which, like that to the Laodiceans, or that to 
the Corinthians (1 Cor. v. 9), no longer exists. This is the opinion 
maintained on various grounds by Pott, Spitta, Kuhl, and Zahn. 

16. ds kal év mdoats emotodais. This is the reading of ABC; 
SK L P have rdoas rats. ‘As also (he writes), in each and every 
letter (or in all his letters), speaking about these things.” It is by 
no means necessary to see in these words, as some have done, a 
reference to a definite canonical body of Pauline Epistles. St. 
Peter tells us that he was acquainted with several letters of St. 
Paul’s, but does not say how many, nor whether they were earlier 
or later in date than the letter or letters referred to in éypawev tiv. 
Nor, again, does he expressly say that these other letters were 
known to his readers, though this is probably implied in the 
following words of caution. In all these letters St. Paul speaks 
about ‘these things,” the coming of our Lord to judge, and the 
need of being found spotless and blameless in peace. The doc- 
trine of the two great teachers is for all purposes of the present 
Epistle the same. 

There is nothing surprising in these words. Under the Empire 
epistolary communication was as easy as it is now, though the 
speed of conveyance was not quite so great. It is not only possible, 
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but probable, that St. Peter received every one of St. Paul’s Epistles 
within a month or two of its publication. We cannot imagine that 
one apostle should have remained in ignorance of what other 
apostles were doing, and it is quite inconceivable that St. Peter 
should not have read Galatians and 1 Corinthians. See Intro- 
duction, p. 241. 

évats. CK LP have éy ois. 

Sucventa. In the Pauline Epistles there were passages which 
St. Peter regarded as hard to understand, difficult, obscure, capable 
of a right interpretation, but capable also of being wrested to a 
man’s destruction. Alford reads év ois (“in which matters”), and 
follows De Wette in thinking that the reference is specially to St. 
Paul’s teaching about the Parousia, in particular to 2 Thess. ii. 
1 sqq. But what St. Paul says there as to the signs of the End, 
though dvoveyrov, could not be so distorted as to endanger the 
teader’s salvation. Clearly St. Peter has in view “utterances 
which could be so twisted that they might serve to justify moral 
laxity” (Spitta; so also von Soden, Kihl, Weiss, Wiesinger). 
puch are Rom, ui. 20, 23, 1v. 15, V. 20,°vil..7 ; 1 Cor. xv. 56°; 
Gal. 111. 10, from which ‘the ignorant and unsteadfast ” could (Rom. 
vi. 1), and in fact did, draw the false inference that morality is 
indifferent, and that the Christian is “free” from the Ten Com- 
mandments. Hofmann, however, is very possibly right in think- 
ing that among the dvovoyra are to be reckoned also those passages 
where St. Paul speaks of the spiritual resurrection of baptism (Eph. 
il. 5; Col. ii. 12, ii. 1), which Hymenaeus and Philetus (2 Tim. 
ii. 17) may have “twisted” into the sense that there is no other 
resurrection. St. Peter expresses himself with wisdom and modera- 
tion. St. James is more directly polemical, and comes very near to 
making St. Paul responsible for the erroneous interpretation which 
some had fixed upon his view of Faith and Freedom. 

ol dpabets kat dotyipixto.. For dornpixror cf. i. 12, ii. 143; 1 Pet. 
v. 10. "Aways (not used elsewhere in the New Testament), bring- 
ing out, as it does, the moral value of teaching, of trained habits 
of reflexion, of disciplined good sense, is highly characteristic of 
St. Peter. By teaching the Christian is established in the way of 
truth (ii. 2), and of justice (ii. 21), the straight way: (ii. 15), the way 
which is substantially one and the same in the Old Testament and 
in the New. 

@s Kal Tas Aowmas ypadds. ‘‘ As they also wrest the other scrip- 
tures.” We might translate “the scriptures as well,” or “the 
scriptures on the other hand”; cf. Hom. Od. i. 132, éxroev 
a\Awv pyvnotypev (see Mr. Merry’s note), where Odysseus is dis- 
tinguished from the others, the suitors; Luke xxii. 32, érepou dvo 
kakovpyo.: t Thess. iv. 13, where of Aovroi means not “other 
Christians,” but ‘other people who are not Christians”: Deut. 
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Vill. 20, Kaa kal ra Aowra EOvy: here again “the other nations” 
are contrasted with Israel (this is a common phrase). In this case 
the Pauline Epistles are not here included in, but distinguished 
from, ‘‘the other scriptures.” Yet it is possible that St. Peter 
speaks of the writings of his brother apostle as “scripture” in 
the full sense of the word. Scripture is the voice of the Spirit 
of Christ speaking through man (1 Pet. i. 11), that Spirit which 
St. Paul claims as his teacher (1 Cor. ii. 12, 13), and by which 
his codia was given. There can be little doubt that the apostles 
were regarded, and regarded themselves, as tro Ivevparos dyiov 
pepopevot. Writing inspired by the Holy Spirit was “holy writing,” 
and was afterwards canonised, because it had from the first been 
so considered. The Pauline Epistles were read in church, and 
even in churches to which they were not addressed (Col. iv. 16; 
1 Thess. v. 27), just as scripture was. See Introduction, p. 240. 

St. Peter has already warned his readers (i. 20) that all pro- 
phecy may be distorted by “private interpretations.” Here he 
adds that the Epistles of St. Paul may be garbled in the same 
way. 

Spitta rejects both the explanations given above, the second, 
on the ground that Peter cannot possibly have placed the Pauline 
Epistles on a level with the Old Testament; the first, mainly 
because the perversion of the Aourat ypadai is mentioned incident- 
ally, and, as it were, by-the-way, after that of the Pauline Epistles, 
as if it were a matter of less consequence. Hence he concludes 
that these “other writings” were Epistles written by the companions 
of St. Paul. But this objection is not serious. St. Peter had 
already said that prophecy might be misinterpreted, and he would 
hardly have said this unless he meant that the Libertines did 
actually misinterpret it. Hence, in the present passage, it is 
quite sufficient for him to throw in a passing reminder. ‘These 
men gloze St. Paul, as I have told you that they gloze the scrip- 
tures.” Besides, the meaning of ypada/, used in this way without 
the name of an author, is so fixed that it cannot here mean any- 
thing but scripture. 

The most important question arising out of the present passage 
is whether, if St. Paul’s Epistles are here spoken of as ypa@y, this 
fact implies the existence of a settled Canon of the New Testament. 
If so, the date of 2 Peter might be held to fall somewhat late in the 
second century ; and many commentators do so place it accordingly. 
The point must be taken in connexion with the other indications. 
of date which are discussed in the Introduction. Here it is suffi- 
cient to say that there is nothing in the language of 2 Peter which 
implies the existence of a fixed and definite corpus of Pauline 
Epistles,—we should infer, rather, that St. Paul was still alive, and 
writing,—and that the use of the later technical terms “canon” 
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and “canonical” only confuse matters. What we are to ask is 
not whether the Pauline Epistles are here treated as “canonical,” 
but whether they are regarded as possessing those qualities which 
a later generation made the standard of canonicity ; whether, in 
other words, they are treated as apostolical and inspired. If we 
put the question in this shape, there is no reason why St. Peter 
should not have believed St. Paul’s utterances to be the word 
of the Lord; and it is certain that St. Paul himself held them 
so to be. It does not necessarily follow that St. Peter placed 
his fellow-apostles on the same level with Moses and the old 
prophets; but he may very well have placed them even higher. 
St. Paul sets apostles before prophets (Eph. iv. 11); and, though 
he is speaking here primarily of Christian prophets, there is no 
essential difference between one prophet and another. And it 
follows from 1 Pet. i. 12 that the Christian evangelist was superior 
to the old prophets, as Christ Himself was greater than Moses, 

17. Gucts ov. ‘Ye therefore, beloved, since ye know before- 
-hand, be on your guard; lest, being carried away with the error of 
the lawless, ye fall from your own steadfastness (or foundation).” 
Tpoywacxovres is equivalent to tavra mparov yworKorres, i, 20, 
iii, 1; a0éopwv is repeated from ul. 7s mAavy from ii. 18. For 
ouvaraxGevres Cf. Gal. il. 13. Zrnprypds (antithesis to doripixror) 
is not used elsewhere in the New Testament. Commentators 
generally render the word here by “steadfastness,” but it more 
probably means “a strong foundation.” Thus Longinus, de Sud/. 
chap. 40, oryprypovs te éxew mpos GAAnAG Ta dvépata Kai eepeicpara 
tév xpovwv, the words, in a passage of the Axtiofe of Euripides, 
do not rush on too fast, but have stays, or supports, or something 
that makes a pause in their connexion with one another. The 
sense of “a foundation” belongs, it is true, rather to oryprypa, but 
verbals in -ya and -pos are confused in later Greek ; see kvAopa, 
2 Pet. ii. 22, and dprayyds, Phil. ii. 6. The foundation is defined 
as xapus Kat yvoous, which are at once the solid base on which 
the Christian is established, and the root in or from which he is 
to grow. “Id/ov is perhaps more than a mere possessive; you 
have your own foundation, which is not that of the Libertines, 
who, indeed, have none. ~ 

18. atédvere. The active voice is here employed where classical 
usage would require the middle, as is frequently the case in later 
Greek. With the whole phrase cf. i. 2, ydpis tiv . . . wAnOuvbein 
év éruyvdoe. The construction is not certain. We may translate, 
“in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord”; in this case rod 
Kvpiov belongs as objective genitive to yvéoe alone; or, “in the 
grace and knowledge of our Lord,” our Lord being regarded as 
the giver of both gifts. If we take the first view, yvéors will be 
another name for the éziyvwous, cf. i. 2, 8. If the second, yraars 
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is to be explained as in i. 5, 6. The latter course is preferable, 
because the words appear to mean different things, ér/yvwors 
meaning that personal acquaintance with the Saviour which is 
the beginning and end of the spiritual life, while yvaous is rather 
“understanding,” ‘Christian instruction,” and here forms an anti- 
thesis to dyabets. T'véous is the articulation of ém/yvwots. 

ait@ 4 86a. The doxology is addressed to Christ (see notes 
on 1 Pet. iv. 11, v. 11), as indeed is natural considering the high 
Christology of this Epistle. Eis ypepay aidvos, ‘unto the day of 
eternity,” is found only here in the New Testament; but see 
Sir. xviii. 9, 10, dpiOmot ynyepdv avOpmirov odd Eryn ExaTov" ws 
otayav voatos ard Oarddcoys Kat Whpos appov, ovtws ddiya ern ev 
nHépa aidvos, “the number of man’s days at the most are a 
hundred years. As a drop of water from the sea, and as a pebble 
from the sand; so are a few years in the day of eternity.” In 
Sirach “day of eternity” clearly means “ eternity,” in which years 
are lost as a drop in the ocean. So here, also, eis tépav aidvos 
is equivalent to «is tots aidvas tév aidvwv. Mr. Chase, in his 
Lord’s Prayer in the Early Church, does not comment on this 
remarkable phrase. But eis rots aidvas becomes so immediately 
the ruling phrase that this Petrine doxology cannot have been 
written after liturgical expressions had become in any degree stereo- 
typed. Contrast the doxology of Jude, which offers a strong 
resemblance to later forms, and is followed by the ‘ Amen,” which 
is not genuine here, 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE EPISTLE OF 
ST. JUDE. 


§ I. TESTIMONIA VETERUM. 


Jerome. 

346-420. 

De uir. ill, iv., “Judas frater Jacobi paruam quae de septem 
catholicis est epistolam reliquit. Et quia de libro Enoch, qui 
apocryphus est, in ea assumit testimonia a plerisque reiicitur: 
tamen auctoritatem uetustate iam et usu meruit et inter sanctas 
computatur.” 


Lusebius. 

260-340. 

7, E. ii. 23. 25, “Ioréov 8& dtu vobeverar we (he is speaking of 
the Epistle of James), 0d roAAot yotv tav tadadv aitis éuvnudvevoar, 
ds ode THs Aeyomerys ‘Iovda, pias Kat airs ovens Tov éxTa eyopevwv 
KafoXtkOv, duws 8 iopev kal ravtas peta Tov Aourav év TAEloTALS 
dednuootevpevas exxAnoiass. 

Here Eusebius gives it as his own opinion that Jude was vd0os, 
on the ground that few of the ancients mentioned it, that is to say, 
quoted it by name. But he admits that some of the ancients had 
done so, and that it was regarded as genuine by very many Churches. 

HT, E. ii. 25. 3. Here Eusebius ranks Jude in the number of 
Tay avTiAeyopevuv yvwpipwv 8 otv Guws tots moAAois, and expressly 
distinguishes writings of this class from the vd6a, 

#7. £. vi. 13. 6, 14. 1. Clement quoted Jude and commented 
upon it in the Ayfotyposes. 


Didymus of Alexandria, 


Died, 394 or 399. 

Comments on Jude, and defends it against those who questioned 
the authority of the Epistle on the ground of the use therein made 
of apocryphal books. Migne, xxxix. 1811-1818 ; Zahn, Forschungen, 
iil, 97. 
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Synod of Antioch. 


264, or perhaps the second synod held a few years later. 

Eus. H. £. vii. 30. 4. The bishops speak of Paul of Samosata 
as TOD Kal Tov Ocdv Tov éavTOd dpvovpevor, kal THy wioTW, HY Kal avTos 
mporepov elxe, pq) HvAdgavros. Some MSS. insert kcal Kupuov before 
dpvovpevov: and if this reading could be guaranteed (it is rejected 
by Heinichen), we might find here a reference to Jude 4 where 
K LP have tov povov deordrnv @edv kai Kiipiov yudv “Inootv Xpurrov 
dpvovpevot, But this reading again is doubtful. 


Origen. 


In Matth. tom. xvii. 30 (Lomm. iv. 149), after the words «i 8€ kat 
tiv “lovda rpdco.rd tis éxiatoAny, proceeds to quote Jude 6. 

Lbid. x. 17 (Lomm. iil. 46), kai “lovdas éypawev erictodijv, dAtyo- 
oTlxov perv, TetAnpwpevnv S& TOV THs otpaviov xXapLTOs éppw_evwv 
Aoywrv, doTis ev TO Tpoouniw eipynKev: “lovdas “Iycod Xpuiotod doddos, 
adeAdds dé “IaxwBov. 

Again 7x Matth. tom. xv. 27 (Lomm. ili. 386); 2 Joan. tom. 
xill. 37 (Lomm. ii. 70), he quotes Jude 6 without naming the Epistle. 

In the Latin version of Origen, Jude 6 is quoted in ad Rom. iii. 6 
(Lomm. vi. 192), v. r (Lomm. vi. 338, “quod apostolus Iudas in sua 
epistola dicit”) ; zz Ezech. Hom. iv. 1 (Lomm. xiv. 58), and Jude 8 
and g in £fist. ad Alex. (Lomm. xvil. 7, 8); de prince. ill. 2. I 
(Lomm. xxi. 303, “de quo in adscensione Mosis, cuius libelli 
meminit in epistola sua apostolus Judas ”). 

Origen treats Jude much as he treats 2 Peter. He acknow- 
ledges that there were doubts, but does not appear to have felt 
them himself. He was attracted to the Epistle by that very 
feature which repelled others, its angelology. The title apostle is 
given to Jude only in the Latin version of Origen. 


Clement of Alexandria. 


Commented on Jude in his Hypotyposes. The substance of his 
commentary is still extant in the Latin Adumbrationes, which may 
be found in the edition of Dindorf or in Zahn’s Forschungen. Dr. 
Westcott with justice regards the latter part of this Adumbration, 
from immaculatos autem, as an interpolation due to Cassiodorus, and 
in the former part the words “sic etiam peccato Adae subiacemus 
secundum peccati similitudinem” can hardly be genuine, but the 
rest is not open to suspicion. 

In Paed. iii. 8. 44, Clement quotes Jude 5, 6 by name: in the 
next section, 45, Jude 11 is quoted, not by name. 

_ In Strom. iii. 2. 11 he quotes by name Jude 8-16, giving, as he 
often does, the first and last words of the section. 
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Tertullian. 


De cultu fem. i. 3, “Enoch apud Judam apostolum testimonium 
possidet.” ‘‘ His words seem to imply that the Epistle was known 
to his readers, and therefore current in a Latin translation.” ‘“ It 
should be added that it has no place among the books contained 
in the Latin antigua translatio referred to by Cassiodorus, de znst. 
diu. litt. xiv.” (Dr. Chase, article on /wde in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible). ‘The Epistle is omitted in the Canon Mommsenianus, 
an African catalogue of about 350 a.pD.; see Introduction to 
1 Peter above, p. 14, but is included in the list of canonical 
Scriptures set forth by the third Council of Carthage in 397; see 
Westcott, Canon, p. 542. 


The Muratorianum. 


Accepts Jude, but mentions it in a manner which implies that 
it was doubted by some; see Introduction to 1 Peter above, p. 14. 


Theophilus cf Antioch. 
eed 183-185. 

i. 15 ad fin., ot 8 av peraBaivovres Kat pevyovres TOTov ék TOTOD, 
ot kat ees Kadovpevot, kal avrot TUTOS TVYXAVOUVTLY TOV adiotapevev 
avOpmrwv Sian Send: Only in Jude (not in £voch) are the 
planets a type of fallen man. 


Athenagoras. 

About 177 A.D. 

Suppl. XXIV. (Otto, p Dps.129,, 1 30). The good angels ¢ cpewav ep’ 
ols avrovs eroinoey Kal duerakgy 6 Oeos, but others tov rept 7O zpaTov 
otepewua (these are the planets whose place is the first heaven 
below the dzAavys odaipa) fell through lust. They are the angels 
Gv 8d€au od puxpai, xxv. (Otto, p. 136). Here there is a clear refer- 
ence to Jude. 


Polycarp. 


Phil. address. “EXeos ipiv kai cipyvn tAnOvvGein, cf. Jude 2. 

Phil. iti. 2, oixodopeiobar cis tHv Sobcicav tpiv riot, cf. Jude 
3, 20; only here do we find the figure of building on or into the 
faith. 

Phil. x., “mansuetudinem Domini alterutri praestolantes.” The 
Greek text may have been 76 éAcos rod Kupiov ddAHAos tpordexdpevor, 
thus we should get the right word for Araestolantes, cf. Jude 21 ; see, 
however, the notes of Lightfoot and Zahn. 

Phil. xi. 4, “sed sicut passibilia membra et errantia eos reuocate, 
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ut omnium uestrum corpus saluetis. Hoc enim agentes uos ipsos 
aedificatis.” The same two thoughts are found in juxtaposition in 
Jude 20, 23. 


Martyrium Polycarpi, 
xxl, in doxology, ddga, ryuy, peyadwovvy, cf. Jude 25. 


Second Epistle of Clement. 


xvi. 2, peradnopueba Tod e€ovs “Inood, cf. Jude 21. 


Hermas. 


Sim. Ve 7. 2, patvey THV oapxa, cf. Jude 8. 


Clement of Rome. 


XX. 12, ® 7) O0fa Kal 4 peyadwotvy. 

Ixv. 2, d0£0, Tywn, Kpdtos, weyakwovvy. 

Both these phrases occur in doxologies and may be liturgical. 
Sir. xviii. 5 has xpdros peyadwovvys airod tis écapiOunoerou, but it 
is still possible that the form is suggested by Jude 25. 


Barnabas. 


ii. 10, axpiBedver Oar ody dpeiAomer, AdeA hol, rept THS cwrnpias Hudv, 
iva py & movynpos mapeiodvow mAdvys Tonoas év tiv exohevdovynoyn 
npas aro THs Cons pov, cf. Jude 3, 4. Tapetodvors does not occur 
in the Greek Bible; zapecdvvw is found only in Jude. It is just 
possible that Barnabas was thinking of Jude. 

There can be little doubt that Athenagoras knew Jude, and the 
references to Polycarp will bear some weight. Above that time it 
must be allowed that the evidence is scanty and shadowy. There 
is less to produce than in the case of 2 Peter, but Jude is less 
interesting and much shorter. The testimony of Athenagoras is 
sufficient to carry back the date of Jude as high as the early years 
of the second century; if we accept the witness of Polycarp we 
must proceed still further, and there is nothing to prevent us from 
ascribing the Epistle even to the first century. 

The most serious points in the case against Jude are the omis- 
sion of the Epistle by the editors of the Peshito, and the fact that 
its authenticity was doubted in the time of Origen. It is possible 
that the omission and the doubt are connected, and that both may 
be accounted for by the same reason, namely, the use made in the 
Epistle of apocryphal writings. Certainly this was one reason for 
its rejection, as we learn from Jerome and Didymus, and it may 
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very well have been the only one. We may consider this point in 
some little detail. 

It has been maintained by Hofmann, Weisse, Volkmar, and 
others that Hxoch did not exist, at any rate in its complete form, 
before the beginning of the second century 4.p., and this contention 
has formed one of the main grounds for ascribing a still later date to 
the Epistle of Jude. Mr. Charles, however, in his admirable edition, 
explains and justifies the conclusion that of the six elements which may 
be distinguished in Zxoch, not one is later than the Christian era. 

Enoch was used by the author of the Assumption of Moses, 
writing about the time of the Christian era, in the Book of Jubilees 
(before 70 a.D.), in the Apocalypse of Baruch (not long after 70 a.D.), 
in 4 Ezra (between 81 and 96 a.pD.), and in the Zestaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs. It was known also to many of the writers of 
the New Testament. Mr. Charles gives a list of passages which 
attest this fact. They abound in the Apocalypse, but they are to be 
discovered also in the Pauline Epistles, 1 and 2 Peter, Hebrews, 
Acts, and even the Gospels. 

Barnabas cites Loch three times, twice as scripture; and the 
book was used also by Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, Tertullian, and 
Clement. Irenaeus also knew Zxoch, but it is to be noticed that 
on the crucial point he refuses to follow its teaching. The reason 
why the angels sinned, he tells us, must be left to God (ii. 28. 7). 
They sinned before they fell to earth (iv. 16. 2); hence lust was the 
consequence and punishment, not the cause of their fall. Origen 
doubted the inspiration of the book, but does not absolutely reject 
it; he was attracted towards it by its promise of mysteries, but 
he believed that the angels fell through pride. Somewhat later 
Anatolius of Laodicea (bishop in 269; Eus. 4. £. vii. 32. 19) refers 
to Loch for an astronomical point. From this time the book fell 
into disrepute. Chrysostom treated the account therein given of 
the fall of the angels as blasphemy (Yom. im Gen. vi. 1). Jerome 
called Znoch apocryphal. Augustine pronounced strongly against it 
on the ground of its angelology (de Cru. der, xv. 23. 4), and Photius 
blames Clement of Alexandria in very severe terms for adopting its 
account of the angelic sin (Cod. cix.). 

In short, at the time when Barnabas wrote, Enoch was held 
to be an inspired book; it retained this reputation more or less 
throughout the second century, and from that date onwards was 
more or less emphatically condemned. And the ground of con- 
demnation was its attribution of carnal lust to heavenly beings. 

More than one inference may be drawn from these facts. It is 
certain that the authors of 2 Peter and of Jude would hold much 
the same opinion of Zxoch ; both would regard the book with high 
respect. Hence it is impossible to fix the relative dates of the two 
Epistles by that Apokrvphenscheu, or comparative reserve in the use 
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o: Apocrypha, which some German scholars detect in 2 Peter. 
Indeed, if it could be admitted that the later of the two was likely 
to be more discreet in his use of Hzoch, the fact would tell in 
favour of the priority of 2 Peter, who may be thought to adopt the 
objectionable interpretation of Gen. vi., while Jude rather avoids it 
(see notes on the respective passages). 

Again, the offence of Jude was not so much that he made use of 
Enoch, as that he actually quoted the book by name. Some, like 
Tertullian, would regard this fact as canonising Loch; others, 
again, would regard it as condemning Jude. There must have been 
many men of authority even in the second century who took the 
latter view. For the Enochian account of the fall of the angels was 
not only repulsive to devout minds, but lent itself with great facility 
to more than one of the Gnostic systems. 

Here we may find a very probable reason for the rejection of 
Jude by the editors of the Peshito. It is precisely in Syria, where 
the extravagances of Jewish angelology were most familiar, that we 
should expect to find the strongest reaction against them. (On the 
subject of Zoch see especially Mr. Charles’ edition, and Schurer, 
fTistory of the Jewish People in the Time of Christ, Eng. trans., 
references in Index). 

Jude’s use of the Assumption of Moses also gave great offence, 
as we see from Didymus, not because of the source of what he says 
about the archangel, but because of its nature. 

Finally, it may be said that the use of Jewish apocalypses forms 
a bond of relationship between 1 and 2 Peter and Jude. All three 
employ them in much the same way, a way that is different from 
that in which they are employed in other books of the New Testa- 
ment, in order to give concrete details of our Lord’s ministrations in 
the world of spirits, or of the history of the angels. If we compare 
their utterances with what we know from other sources of Jewish 
speculations on topics of this nature, we shall see that all three 
exercise great reserve. Jude goes slightly further than the other 
two, but there is no considerable difference. This feature may be 
taken as an indication that all three documents belong to nearly 
the same date, that the authors of all three were Jews who still bore 
legible traits of their Jewish education, yet at the same time ex- 
hibited that delicacy of spiritual perception which distinguishes the 
Church from the sectarians. 


§ 2. VOCABULARY AND STYLE. 
The words peculiar to Jude are dzodwpifew, drravoros!, yoyyvo- 


tys!, deiypa, e&ehéyxew (v.2 in ver. 15)1, eraywrilerOar, eradpicew, 
pepwinorpos, trapecdvev, TAaVYTYS, oTAds, POwoTwpLds, ProtKkas. 
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The words marked (!) are found in one or other of the Greek 
versions of the Old Testament. “Amrairos occurs only once in 
the LXX., 3 Macc. iil. 69. Toyyvorys, in Sym. Prov. xxvi. 22; 
Isa. xxix. bar Theod. Prov. xxvi. 20, but not in the LXX., though 
yoyyvse, Yoyyre pos, yoyyvors are there found. TAavyrns is found 
Hos. ix. 17 in the sense of “wanderers,” but is not used in the 
Greek Bible of “ wandering stars.” . 

The use of the Old Testament in Jude is very similar to that in 
2 Peter. Biblical words are used, and the facts of the ancient 
history are known, but there is no direct quotation. Dr. Chase 
goes too far when he says that the writer is steeped in the language 
of the LXX. Of the phrases which he cites, éumaetijs is borrowed 
from 2 Peter, @avpdlew tpdcwra and dadeiy irépoyxa are probably 
taken from the Assumption of Moses, and évurviaeobar is used 
without the accusative évianor. 

Many of Jude’s phrases have a poetic ring about them, éza¢pi- 
ev, omiAds, POwordpwos, kipata aypia, mpoxeiofar detypa, dikyv 
tréxev. In this also he bears resemblance to 2 Peter. 

He is, however, more correct. Thus he has ozovdjv roetc bar, 
ver. 3, for the vulgar ovovdyv rapeodpéepew, 2 Pet. i. 5. The intro- 
ductory vers. 3, 4 are well written; this is true also of vers. 11 
and 13, and of the concluding passage vers. 20-25, which is finely 
expressed. He corrects and simplifies 2 Peter in vers. 10 and 17, 
drops his awkward Hebraisms in vers. 10 and 18, and does not 
needlessly repeat words ; the only striking instances of repetition 
are those of kata tas émibupuias airadv ropevdpuevon, vers. 16, 18, and 
of doefSys, vers. 15, 18. Ver. 11 is sufficient to show how greatly 
superior he is to 2 Peter in command of language. 

The éppwpevor Adyou which Origen admired are to be looked for 
mainly in the denunciatory passage, where the style is affected by 
the model of 2 Peter. But Jude’s own writing is strong, dignified, 
and sonorous. 

The style and tone of the Epistle set before us a stern and 
unbending nature. There is no pathos in Jude, and he inclines 
always to a harsh view. See Introduction to 2 Peter, p. 221 sq. 
There is severity approaching to rigour in vers. 3, 22, 23. In this 
point 2 Peter bears a close resemblance to 1 Peter, but is very 
different from Jude. 

Lastly, attention must again be drawn to the use of Pauline 
phraseology. In Jude’s vocabulary dyios means “‘a Christian,” and, 
whether accidentally or not, the word does not carry this significance 
in either 1 or 2 Peter. KAnros belongs to the same family, and the 
phrase used in ver. 19, YuyxiKol, rvedpa 7 Exovtes, is strongly Pauline. 
Peter could hardly have used zveiya éxev in this sense, of men who 
are guided by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, and Ywvyxexds, carnal, 
is wholy incompatible with the Petrine use of wvx7. Jude does not 
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employ the other crucial words dékavos or dixavoovvy, and we are 
therefore unable to say what signification he attached to them. 
But if dis drofavdvra, ver. 12, means “ dead first in trespasses and sins, 
and afterwards in apostasy,” we have here another Pauline thought. 

We must suppose either that a Petrine Epistle was recast by a 
friend of St. Paul’s, or that a Pauline Epistle was adapted by a 
disciple of St. Peter’s. The former seems much the easier of the 
two alternatives. 


§ 3. INDICATIONS OF DATE IN JUDE. 


Till recently it was held by many scholars that the Book of 
Enoch did not exist before the time of Barcochba. This opinion 
has now been generally abandoned, and with it disappears one 
strong argument for the late date of the Epistle. 

Pfleiderer and others maintained that the false teachers de- 
nounced in Jude were the Carpocratians. If this were true, we 
should be obliged to place the Epistle somewhere about the middle 
of the second century. But it is not really a tenable view. 

As to the date of Carpocratianism we only know that the sect 
was in existence before the time of Hegesippus (Eus. 1. £. iv. 22. 5) 
and of Irenaeus (i. 25, il. 31-34). Carpocrates is said to have in- 
sisted on the unity of God, but to have taught that the world was 
made by evil angels. According to this statement of Irenaeus he 
was therefore a dualist, like all the Gnostics. It is possible, how- 
ever, that Irenaeus did not rightly apprehend the precise form of 
his teaching on this point. At any rate the doctrine of his son, 
Epiphanes, was quite different. Epiphanes based his moral system 
on the state of nature, which is divine, yet neither chaste nor 
honest. ‘‘God,” he said, “‘ made the vines in common for all men ; 
they reject neither the sparrow nor the thief.” The same rule 
applies to difference of sex. In all things the divine justice is 
Kowwvia per ioorytos. Human law violates this natural equality of 
right, makes the thief, and makes the adulterer. Nature is divine, 
but law is devilish. In the fragments from the work of Epiphanes 
on Justice, preserved by Clement of Alexandria (S¢vom. ili. 2), we 
are not told expressly who was supposed to be the author of law, 
but it was probably the adversary, the Devil. Our Lord taught us 
that we are to “free ourselves from the adversary ” (Luke xii. 58). 
This is to be done by breaking all his rules, and completing the 
cycle of experience which he forbids. Those who have not attained 
in this way to perfect emancipation must return again to life in 
other bodies till they have found freedom (Iren. i. 25. 4). 

It is not difficult to reconcile Epiphanes and Carpocrates, and it 
may probably be true that the Carpocratian dualism opposed not 
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God and Nature, but Nature and Law. But Irenaeus tells us that 
according to Carpocrates the world itself was created by evil beings ; 
and, though this may be a misconception, it is the view current 
among the Christian writers against Gnosticism, and would be that 
of Jude himself, if he lived at the time when this heresy was at 
work. 

Some of the Gnostics did not desire to separate wholly from the 
Church, but this can hardly have been-the case with the Carpo- 
cratians. 

Whatever view we take of this extravagant sect, it is impossible 
to suppose that Jude had actually seen or heard of them. Carpo- 
cratianism was built on Stoicism (¢jv xara gdvow) and on the 
Republic of Plato, but Jude says not one word about philosophy. 
The sect practised magic to show that they were masters over the 
evil spirits, believed in the transmigration of souls, possessed 
pictures or statues of Christ and the philosophers, which they 
crowned, or, in other words, worshipped, with equal honour. Some 
of them marked themselves with a brand on the right ear. They 
have nothing whatever in common with the men denounced by 
Jude except Antinomianism, and to find this error at work we 
have no need to look beyond the apostolic times. 

Jiilicher, however, is still unwilling to admit this. The oppo- 
nents denounced by Jude, he says (Zzn/estung, i. 180), ‘are not 
simply vicious and characterless Christians, who had perhaps fallen 
away in the persecution (Jude 4, 16), or even Jewish revolutionaries, 
but Antinomian Gnostics.” They are Gnostics because they call the 
catholics ‘‘ psychic ” (ver. 19), regard the God of the Old Testament 
and His angels either as evil or as far inferior to the true God 
(vers. 8, 10), treat the violation of the Decalogue as a duty, and even 
practise unnatural vices (vers. 8, 23). Hence we must regard them 
as Carpocratians, or as Archontics, or as “a school of Gnostics 
which afterwards disappeared.” 

Every word of this reasoning is disputable in the highest degree. 
But there is a sense in which we may accept the last of Jillicher’s 
alternative conclusions. These people may be called Gnostics, at 
the cost of a slight anachronism, in so far as they set reason (or the 
inner light) against Scripture, and “they afterwards disappeared ” in 
this sense, that these early Antinomian movements, which had in 
» themselves no principle except a gross misconception of Pauline 
freedom, were finally lost in the developed Gnosticism of the second 
century. 

Jillicher maintains, further, that the author of Jude is shown to be 
aman of late date by his stiff orthodoxy (vers. 3, 20), by his allusion to 
the time of the apostles as quite past (ver. 17), by his quotation of a 
Christian saying as written long ago (ver. 4), by his use of apocrypha, 
which is not in the apostolic manner. The general conclusion at 
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which he arrives is that Jude must have been written before 180 
(on the ground of the external attestation), that we cannot fix the 
exact date between too and 180, but that it must have been rather 
early than late between these two limits, because the author evi- 
dently regards this outbreak of Gnostic godlessness as a new thing. 

Here again every point is highly disputable. Jude’s use of 
apocrypha is certainly not later than that of Barnabas, and one of 
the reasons for which Harnack and others place 2 Peter after Jude 
is that the latter employs apocrypha more courageously, that is to 
say, more in the primitive manner, than the former. Again, ver. 17 
need not be understood to imply that the apostolic age was quite 
past. Jude tells us that he himself was not an apostle; and this 
counts in his favour, for Tertullian gives him the title, and a second 
century forger would probably have done the same. ‘The writer of 
this Epistle knew that the brother of James was not one of the 
Twelve. For the rest he bids his disciples ‘‘ remember the words 
spoken before by the apostles” (ver. 17). In 2 Peter the apostles 
appear as still active. From the words of Jude we may infer one 
of two things, either that they (or some of them) were dead, or that 
they were dispersed in such a way that their voice could not at the 
time be heard by those to whom the Epistle was directed. The 
latter supposition, as Dr. Chase thinks, will quite satisfy the require- 
ments of the expression. Indeed it is hard to believe that a writer, 
who claimed to be the brother of James, yet was clever enough not 
to pretend to be an apostle, would betray himself by any very gross 
anachronism. Again, there is no reason for thinking that the words 
ol wdAa mpoyeypappévor, in ver. 4, refer to a Christian document ; if 
there were, there would be strong grounds for holding, with Spitta 
and Zahn, that 2 Peter is the document in question. This Jiilicher 
would not allow, and his Christian document is a mere fiction of 
the imagination. As to Jude’s orthodoxy, the same objective con- 
ception of ‘“‘the faith” is found elsewhere in the New Testament, 
even in the Pauline Epistles (Gal. i. 23, vi. 10; Rom. x. 8); and, 
though Jude’s language is stern, his belief in the exclusiveness of 
the Christian creed is readily illustrated (Acts iv. 12; John iii. 18; 
Matt. iii. 123 Apoc. xxi. 8; .Rom: x.9; 1 Cor. xvi. 22; Eph. aia 
Heb. x. 29). 

Dr. Zahn (LZinZeitung, ii. 83) infers from ver. 5 that Jerusalem 
had been destroyed at the time when Jude wrote ; but this meaning 
can hardly be extracted from the passage. ‘There is no allusion to 
persecution ; at the time when the Epistle was written it is probable 
that none had occurred. Very little can be gathered as to the 
organisation of the Church. The writer clearly regards himself as 
responsible for the oversight of a group of communities ; and as in 
2 Peter, the d0fau are probably the presbyters who have xvpidrgys: 


the same officials seem to be alluded to in the phrase zoupatvovres: 


a 
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éavtovs. This is the same state of things that we find in the Petrine 
Epistles, and it may be said with great confidence that, if Jude had 
been writing in the midst of the Gnostic controversy, he would 
certainly have said more about the position of the clergy. The 
adversaries whom he denounces are the same who appear in 
2 Peter, and enough has been said about them in the Introduction 
to that Epistle. 

Some help towards fixing the date would be gained, if we could 
settle the precise relationship of Jude to our Lord. Clement of 
Alexandria, following the very ancient tradition embodied in the 
Protevangelium of James, regarded him as the son of Joseph by a 
previous marriage (Adumb. in Ep. Judae ad initium). If we accept 
this view Jude was older than Christ, though possibly not by many 
years, as he is named last or last but one of the brethren. And 
this view is commended not only by the peculiar form of Jude’s 
address,—he seems to shrink from calling himself the Lord’s brother, 
—hbut by the fact that the brethren on more than one occasion 
appear to have claimed a certain right to interfere with our Lord’s 
freedom of action (Matt. xi. 46; John vii. 3; indeed all the 
passages where the Lord’s brethren are mentioned in the Gospels 
are most readily understood in the same way). But if this is so, 
and if Jude was born some six or seven years at least before the 
Christian era, we could not safely date the Epistle after 65 A.D. or 
thereabouts. Those who, while accepting the Epistle as authentic, 
would yet place it about 80 or go aA.D., must face this as well as 
other difficulties. 

Dismissing the theory that the Epistle is the work of a forger, 
we find the posterior limit of time in the probable duration of 
Jude’s active powers. The anterior limit is given by 2 Peter. But 
there still remains a question as to the interval of time that may be 
supposed to have elapsed between the two Epistles. 

It is not at all likely that this interval was considerable. In the 
first place, the circumstances which called forth the two Epistles 
are in all substantial features identical. But Antinomianism, or 
anarchism, is perpetually changing its shape. Even in its em- 
bryonic stage it is never the same for twp moments together. We 
need only turn to the life of Luther, and read again the well-known 
history of his dealings with Carlstadt and Miinzer for an illustration. 
Before very long this void and formless anarchy takes shape, 
enunciates definite propositions, forms a school or conventicle. 
But neither St. Peter nor St. Jude mentions any distinct persons, or 
facts, or doctrines. They do not give so many details about the 
errors which they denounce as Colossians, or the Pastoral Epistles, 
or the Apocalypse. It is quite certain that they would have done 
so, if it had been in their power. If they are vague, it is for the 
obvious reason that they are obliged to be vague. They deal with 
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this new heresy just as 1 Peter deals with persecution. There is 
as yet nothing very definite to lay hold of; the peril is inchoate, 
and their warning is like an alarm in the night; it is only known 
that there is an enemy. In five or ten years’ time this state of 
things must have undergone a material change. Again, it is 
exceedingly difficult to believe that these moral disorders endured 
after the outbreak of the Neronian persecution : 


**Hi motus animorum atque haec certamina tanta 
Sanguinis exigui iactu compressa quiescunt.” 


Nor, again, is it easy to understand how St. Jude came to make so 
free and yet unacknowledged a use of 2 Peter after a lapse of time. 
Can we think that the previous Epistle had been forgotten, that by 
some miracle precisely the same state of things had recurred, that 
Jude happened to possess a copy of 2 Peter, and adapted it to his 
purpose without saying what he had done? This is not a plausible 
hypothesis. 

The same difficulty recurs whichever Epistle we put first, and 
it is greatly aggravated if we regard both as forgeries. Between 
such forgeries we could hardly allow a smaller interval than thirty 
years. But if we are to date Jude about 125-130 and 2 Peter 
about 155-160, how did the latter succeed in imposing upon the 
learned Clement ? 

By far the easiest and most probable explanation of the facts 
is that which has already been propounded, that the errors denounced 
in both Epistles took their origin from Corinth, that the disorder 
was spreading, that St. Peter took alarm and wrote his Second 
Epistle, sending a copy to St. Jude with a warning of the urgency 
of the danger, and that St. Jude at once issued a similar letter 
to the Churches in which he was personally interested. In fact, 
both Epistles may be samples of a circular that was addressed to 
many groups of Churches at the same time. In this way we get 
a perfectly natural explanation of Jude 3, a most significant verse. 
The writer had evidently received a sudden alarm, which had 
obliged him to write one thing when he was purposing to write 
quite another. The dvdyxn arose from the arrival of 2 Peter. 

Thus also we find an intelligible explanation of the resemblance 
and of the difference between the two Epistles. In the second 
century a number of bishops sent round a circular against Mon- 
tanism (Eus. A. £. v. 19), signed with their names. So the 
apostles in the early years of the Church sent round a circular 
in the matter of the circumcision dispute. Why should not the 
Corinthian disorders have called forth a similar manifesto? There 
may have been an apostolic meeting on the subject, or, if for any 
reason a meeting was not possible, a model epistle might be cir- 
culated, which each apostle or apostolic man would be at liberty 
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to modify, within reasonable limits, according to his personal 
inclination. This is certainly what would be done now, and 
common sense would dictate a very similar course at all times. 

Thus we may conclude that Jude is practically contempor- 
aneous with 2 Peter. Nor can the difference of tense between 
the wapeédvcay of the one and the écovras WevdodiddécKador of 
the other be taken as a serious objection to this view. It is the 
nature of Jude to put things more forcibly. But the two Epistles 
were addressed to different Churches, and the danger which was 
imminent in one place may have been present in another. 


§ 4. AUTHORSHIP OF THE EPISTLE. WHERE, AND TO 
WHOM WAS IT WRITTEN? 


In the Address the author styles himself “Jude, the slave of 
Jesus Christ, but brother of James.” ‘Slave of Jesus Christ” 
means “faithful Christian,” or “labourer in the Lord’s vineyard” 
(see note); the second qualification marks him out as brother of 
that James who appears in Acts xv. xxi. as president of the Church 
at Jerusalem, who is called ‘‘the Lord’s brother” by St. Paul, Gal. 
i. 19, and is commonly regarded as the author of the Epistle of 
James. 

We may identify him with that Jude or Judas of whom we read 
in the Gospels as one of the Lord’s Brethren. The list, as given 
by Matt. xii. 55, is James, and Joseph (v./ Joses), and Simon, 
and Judas; as given by Mark vi. 3, James, and Joses, and Judas, 
and Simon. Both evangelists tell us that there were also sisters, 
and place Judas last, or iast but one; and as the order which they 
follow is not an order of honour, for Joseph or Joses is unknown, 
we may probably infer that Jude was third or fourth of the sons in 
respect of age. What was the position of the daughters in the 
family sequence we cannot ascertain. 

Jude is first expressly called “brother of the Lord” by Hege- 
sippus, and it is probable that neither he nor James used this title 
themselves. But it was: freely given to them by the Church, as we 
see from 1 Cor. ix. 5. From this passage we gather also two 
important facts, that the brethren were well known in Corinth, a 
Gentile city, and that more than one of them were married. 
Hegesippus tells us that two grandsons of Jude were brought 
before Domitian, the authorities having taken alarm at their claim 
of descent from David, and of relationship to Christ; but that 
when they had showed their horny hands, described the little 
farm which they held in common, and explained that the kingdom 
which they looked for was not of this world, they were scornfully 
dismissed (Eus. 4. £. iii. 20). Hegesippus further related that 
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both these descendants of Jude lived on into the reign of Trajan, 
and seems clearly to imply that they were old men when they died 
(Eus. #7. £. ili. 32. 5). Beyond this we have no knowledge of Jude, 
except what we can gather from the Epistle itself. 

It is perhaps possible to draw an important inference from this 
narrative. If these grandsons of Jude were middle-aged men in 
the time of Domitian, and old men in the time of Trajan, when 
was Jude himself born? Suppose that the grandson died in 
105 A.D., about the middle of Trajan’s reign, at the age of 70. He 
would have been born in 35 A.p.; his father could hardly have 
been born after 13 A.D., or his grandfather after 9 B.c. On the other 
hand, if we suppose Jude to have been one of the younger children 
of Joseph and Mary, he can hardly have been born before 1 A.D. ; 
his son hardly before 24 a.D., or his grandson before 47 A.D. In 
this case the elder grandson would only have been 70 in the year 
of Trajan’s death, and there would have been nothing surprising, 
if he or his younger brother had lived on well into the reign of 
Hadrian. If, then, we may regard the narrative of Hegesippus as 
based on fact, the natural conclusion seems to be that Jude was older 
than our Lord,—in other words, that he was the son of Joseph by 
an earlier marriage. Further, Hegesippus clearly believed that 
Jude himself was no longer alive in the reign of Domitian, who 
assumed the purple in 81 a.D. When Jude died we do not know, 
but, if he was born nine or ten years before the Christian era, we 
can hardly suppose that he retained the full enjoyment of his 
faculties much after 65 A.p. For further information on the com- 
plicated problems involved in the term “Brethren of the Lord,” 
the reader must be referred to Bishop Lightfoot’s well-known 
Excursus, or to the article in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. 

It is probable, as has been already said, that Jude did not call 
himself “‘ Brother of the Lord.” But, then, why does he call himself 
“Brother of James”? James was the special patron of the Jewish 
Christians. Now, the Epistle of Jude is not Jewish in any special 
sense, either in language or in thought, nor is there any reason for 
imagining that the Churches to which it was addressed were com- 
posed, to any marked extent, of Jewish converts. The writer, 
therefore, can hardly have intended to conciliate his readers by 
putting himself, as it were, under the wing of his great brother. 
Those to whom the letter was sent must have known perfectly well 
who he was, and what was his authority. The true explanation 
is probably that suggested long ago by Clement of Alexandria. 
Though Jude was not in the habit of calling himself ‘“ Brother 
of the Lord,” he knew that others were, and he deprecates this 
usage. “I am Jude,” he says, in effect, “whom you call brother 
‘of Christ. Call me slave of Christ, dw¢ brother of James.” 
“Brother of the Lord” was not an official designation, and, if 
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used by Jude himself, might seem to imply a claim to an authority 
above that of an apostle. There is no affectation of humility in 
its avoidance. 

Most of the commentators, whether they regard the Epistle as 
genuine or not, would accept the foregoing explanation of the 
Address. There have, however, been other opinions. 

Keil and others thought that the writer might be Jude the 
Apostle. ‘Iovdas “IaxwBov, Luke vi. 16; Acts i. 13, may possibly 
mean “Judas the brother of James” (Blass, p. 95); and it is 
conceivable that if ‘James, the son of Alphaeus,” was the same 
person as “James, the Lord’s brother,” his younger and less 
distinguished brother might be known as “ James’ Jude.” But this 
identification is extremely doubtful ; and if in St. Luke’s list of the 
apostles we must translate “IdxkwBov “AAdaiov, “James, son of 
Alphaeus,” it is almost or quite certain that “Iovdas *IaxwBouv must 
mean “Jude, son of James.” Further, it cannot be shown that 
any of the Lord’s brethren, even James, was reckoned among the 
Twelve. Again, the author of our Epistle does not call himself an 
apostle in the Address, and appears clearly to imply in ver. 17 that 
he was not one. Tertullian, indeed, calls him so (see above, p. 307), 
and he is so called also in the Latin translation of Origen’s works, 
but not in Origen’s Greek text, and not by Clement. 

Grotius conjectured that 2 Peter was written by Symeon the 
second, and Jude by that Judas who, according to Eusebius, was 
fifteenth and last of the Jewish line of bishops of Jerusalem. 
Before anyone can adopt this view he must persuade himself 
either that the words ddeAdos 6é “IaxciBov are an interpolation, or 
that they form a standing title borne by all the successors of James 
in his episcopal chair; and no reason can be given in support of 
either alternative. It may be noticed, however, in passing, that this 
Judas, the fifteenth bishop of Jerusalem, is probably a real person- 
age. It is true that the list of bishops given by Eusebius (7 Z. 
iv. 5. 3) seems to have been unknown to Hegesippus, who says that 
Symeon, son of Clopas, the second bishop, lived to a great age, 
and suffered martyrdom in the reign of Trajan (Eus. #. Z£. iii. 11, 
32. 1). But in the Codex Marcianus there is a note which professes 
to be derived from the fifth book of the Ayfotyposes of Clement, 
and gives the places of sepulture of certain apostles and apostolic 
men (the text will be found in Zahn, Forschungen, iii. 70). Here 
we read “Simon Cleophas, qui et Judas, post Jacobum episcopus, 
cxxX annorum crucifixus est in Jerusalem Traiano mandante.” It 
seems clear that Clement had combined the statement of Hegesippus 
with another that made Judas bishop in Trajan’s time. Hence we 
may infer that the éyypaga from which Eusebius drew his list of 
bishops were older than 200 A.D. 

The conjecture of Grotius has been recently revived with some 
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modification by Jiilicher (quoted by Harnack, Chronologie, p. 467), 
who thought at one time that Judas was probably the real name of 
the author of the Epistle, and that “brother of James” meant 
nothing more than bishop. But in his L7z/ectung (1901, i. p. 182) 
Jiilicher has abandoned this view, and now thinks it most probable 
“that the author belonged by birth to that circle in which the 
memory of James was held in special honour; that he did not 
venture to foist his well-meant work on James himself, but con- 
tented himself with a member of his family. Perhaps Judas lived 
on after his brother, down to a time at which none of the apostles 
of the Lord survived in Palestine, and therefore could most easily 
be selected out of the men of the first generation as the announcer 
‘of the appearance of the prophesied abominations.” But there is, as 
we have seen, some reason for thinking that Jude did not long 
outlive James. 

Dr. Harnack thinks (Chronologie, p. 468) that the author was 
possibly named Judas, and that the words ddeAdos dé “IaxdBov were 
inserted in the Address at some date between 150 and 180 A.D. “in 
order to set this unknown Judas back into the apostolic time, and 
to secure respect for his piece, which, in days when Gnosticism 
flourished, must have appeared especially valuable.” He was not 
the Bishop of Jerusalem, “for it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
suppose that such Jewish-Christian bishops gave anything to the 
Church at large.” A bishop, though circumcised, may have been 
an eminent man, but the Epistle is certainly not what we should 
expect to have been written by an author of pronouncedly Jewish 
tendencies. Harnack’s theory, however, would require us to believe 
that the Address was falsified in a very glaring way within the life- 
time of Clement of Alexandria. 

All these theories rest upon the presupposition that Jude must 
have been written in the second century, because it is directed 
against Gnosticism, and have no value for those who hold the 
opposite belief. The sum of the matter is that, if Jude belongs to 
Gnostic times, we know nothing whatever about the author, except 
that he was not what he calls himself. 

The place of composition is unknown. Egypt or specially 
Alexandria, Palestine or specially Jerusalem, have been suggested. 
There is no reason whatever for selecting Alexandria, beyord the 
fact that the Epistle was known to Clement and Origen, who 
collected books from every quarter. Of any specially Egyptian or 
Alexandrine ideas it exhibits not the faintest trace. The other 
locality seems equally improbable. The death of James occurred 
probably in 62 a.D., and Jude, if he took any active part in the 
affairs of the Church, can hardly have lived in Jerusalem before this 
date. Even after his great brother’s martyrdom he was not Bishop 
of Jerusalem, and can scarcely have had a fixed abode in the sacred 
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city. Nor should we be inclined to look for him in one of the 
smaller towns of Palestine. The brethren of the Lord were known 
to the Galatians and to the Corinthians. Who can say where they 
were not known, what places they had visited, or where they were 
usually to be found? We need not suppose that they stuck like 
limpets to the rock of Zion. Such little information as we possess 
gives quite a different idea. 

Again, as to the Churches to which the Epistle was directed, we 
are left absolutely to conjecture. The only points which give us 
any kind of hold are the similarity of Jude to 2 Peter, and the 
similarity of the evils denounced to those of the Corinthian Church. 
But what conclusion can be built upon this slender basis? Corinth 
was a seaport town within a short sail of many places. In a limited 
number of hours an Antinomian missionary would find himself at 
any harbour in the Eastern half of the Mediterranean, at Thessa- 
lonica, or on the Asiatic shore, or at Alexandria. People were 
constantly going to and fro. 

Dr. Chase thinks it probable that the Epistle was sent to the 
_ Syrian Antioch, and possibly to other Churches in that district. 
The reader will find his argument in Hastings’ Bzd/e Dictionary. Dr. 
Chase relies chiefly upon three points: that the Christians addressed 
were mainly Gentiles, that they were men among whom St. Paul 
had worked, and that they had received oral instruction from the 
apostles generally, and, therefore, probably lived at no great distance 
from Jerusalem. We may say that no better conjecture can be 
proposed ; but even this is far from certain. It seems most probable 
that the Churches addressed were mainly Gentile, though this is dis- 
puted ; that they were acquainted with St. Paul’s form of teaching is 
most likely, but St. Paul had laboured in many places ; they knew 
the apostles also, but how many of them or in what way is doubtful. 
For it is not necessary to understand éAeyov, in ver. 17, of oral 
instruction alone, and in any case we need not imagine that more 
than one or two of the Twelve had visited the district in question. 
But there is really no clear light. We might be tempted to infer 
from the resemblance between the two Epistles that the Churches 
addressed in 2 Peter and in. Jude lay in proximity to one another ; 
but even this is perilous. Jude may have been addressed to almost 
any community in which Greek was spoken. The two Epistles 
must have been written at nearly the same time, but they may have 
been sent in very different directions. 

As to the personal characteristics of Jude something has already 
been said, and what little remains will be found in the notes. 
Compared with 2 Peter he exhibits a certain hastiness and tendency 
to take things at their worst, compared with either 1 or 2 Peter a 
certain hardness. No document in the New Testament is so 
exquisitely tender and pastoral as the First Epistle of St. Peter, and 
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even in the Second Epistle, in the midst of the anger and indigna- 
tion so naturally excited by the cruel wickedness of the false 
teachers, there are still beautiful phrases, steeped in sympathy and 
fatherly affection. Jude is undoubtedly stern and unbending. On 
the other hand, Jude is in closer intellectual sympathy with St. Paul. 
St. Peter commends the Apostle of the Gentiles in high terms, yet 
with qualifications. St. Jude speaks Pauline language, and inclines 
towards the Pauline mysticism, though to what extent it is impos- 
sible to say. The notable word Wyixds is used also by his brother 
James in the same sense, and, though it belongs to the Pauline 
psychology, in which yyy was sharply distinguished from zvedpa or 
vovs, does not necessarily involve the Pauline conceptions of law or 
of justification. St. James was probably as mystical as St. Paul, 
yet he was a strong legalist. Like St. Paul, he held that whoever 
breaks one article of the law breaks the law as a whole (Jas. ii. 10 ; 
Gal. iii. 10). This view (it was held also by the Stoics) is highly 
metaphysical or mystical, but it led the two apostles to very different 
conclusions, the one to the necessity of perfect obedience, the other 
to the idea of a righteousness which was not of law at all. It is 
possible that Jude also belonged to the same type of Pharisaic 
mysticism as his brother. But in any case his ideas and language 
differ noticeably from those of St. Peter. 

But here we touch upon a question which is unhappily among 
the obscurest of all the problems that surround the history of the 
early Church. Who can enumerate the countless modes in which 
the relation of law and gospel presented itself to the first believers ? 
Many writers content themselves with the rough and unintelligent 
distinction between Jewish and Gentile Christians, but this rests 
upon the mere accident of birth. ‘The most Gentile of all teachers, 
St. Paul himself, was a Jew, and on either side there are endless 
shades and gradations. On the one extreme there are certain sects 
which we may call exclusively Jewish, or rather Oriental, but a 
Gentile Christian might be anything. Certainly there can be no 
greater error than that of using “Pauline” and “Gentile” as if 
these words were coextensive, 
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1. On the general form of Jude’s Address see notes on x Pet. i. 1 ; 
2 Pet. i. 1, and Introduction to 2 Peter, pp. 79, 219. Jude has, 
in common with 2 Peter, “Iycod Xpicrod dotdAos, a similarly general 
description of those to whom the Epistle is directed, the verb 
aAnOvvGein, and the word «ipyvn, which, however, is here combined 
with éAcos and dydzy. If we suppose that 2 Peter is here copying 
Jude, we must also suppose either that he went back to 1 Peter for 
part of his formula, or that (as Professor Harnack thinks) he forged 
both addresses, but adopted a simpler and more archaic form than 
that of Jude. But the easier inference is that Jude followed Peter ; 
indeed, this is a necessary conclusion, if it is allowed that Jude here 
uses Pauline phrases. 

Five personages of the name of Jude occur in apostolic or 
sub-apostolic times. (1) Judas Iscariot. (2) The Apostle “Iovédas 
SlakaGov, Luke vi. 16; Acts i.°13; John xiv. 22; this “son of 
James” is commonly identified with Lebbaeus or Thaddaeus. (3) 
Judas, the Lord’s brother, brother also of James, Matt. xiii. 55; 
Mark vi. 3, where he is named last or last but one. (4) Judas 
Barsabbas, Acts xv. 22-34. (5) Judas, the last Jewish bishop of 
Jerusalem in the time of Hadrian, Eus. & £. iv. 5. 3. 

The author of our Epistle gives two descriptions of himself— 
(1) “Inycotd Xpiorod doddos: (2) ddeAos Se “IaxwBov. The first does 
not mean that he was an apostle (see note on 2 Pet. i. 1), and 
ver. 17 is generally understood to mean that he did not so regard 
himself. His brother James also was not an apostle. The second 
identifies our Jude with the brother of the Lord. 

But why does he not call himself the brother of the Lord? 
Clement of Alexandria in his commentary, which still exists in a 
Latin version, answered the question thus—“ Judas, qui catholicam 
scripsit epistolam, frater fitiorum Joseph exstans ualde religiosus et 
cum sciret propinquitatem domini, non tamen dicit se ipsum 
fratrem eius esse, sed quid dixit? Judas seruus Jesu Christi, utpote 
domini, frater autem Jacobi.” Zahn (Linleitung, ii. p. 84) adopts 
this explanation, which is probably correct. The sense is, ‘Jude, 
the slave, I dare not say the brother, of Jesus Christ, but certainly 
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The description, ‘‘ brother of James,” cannot have been needed 
as an introduction or recommendation, for the brethren of the Lord 
were all held in high esteem (Acts i. 14). Certainly Jude must 
have been well known to the people whom he is addressing. Nor 
can the description be taken to show that he is writing to Churches 
of Palestine or to Jewish Christians, by whom St. James was held 
in special honour. For, apart from the fact that St. James would 
not need his help, the brethren of the Lord were known to the 
Gentile Churches, for instance, to the Corinthians (rt Cor. 1x. 5), 
and may quite possibly have visited and preached in Corinth. 

Tois év Ge@ watpt... KAytots. “To the Called, which in 
God the Father are beloved and kept unto Jesus Christ.” The 
Father is our Father. KAnrots is a substantive, as in Rom. i. 6; 
1 Cor. i. 24. The word is not used by Peter in either of his 
Epistles, and belongs to the Pauline vocabulary ; the same thing is 
true of ayo, ver. 3; Wvyxixol and wvetua, ver. 19. “Ev can hardly 
mean “by,” for the preposition appears to be never used to denote 
the agent. Nor is it possible to translate “who in God are beloved 
by me and kept unto Jesus Christ,” because both participles must 
be referred to the same agent. Yet again, there is no instance of 
év ®cG being used in that general sense which belongs to év Kupio 
or év Xpioro in the Pauline Epistles (unless 1 Thess. i. 1 ; 2 Thess. 
i, I are in point), and, even if there were, the sense required, ‘‘ who 
in God are beloved by God,” is not obtained without difficulty. 
But this seems to be the meaning. In ver. 21 St. Jude has éavrovs 
év aydrn @eod typyoare. St. Peter does not speak of the love of 
God, and here again we may possibly detect the same affinity 
between St. Paul and St. Jude that has already appeared in the 
word kAyrots. 

The variants tots €6veow tots év Oem and ois ev Med warpl 
hyvacpevors have very little support. The latter was probably sug- 
gested by the embarrassment of the text ; the former shows that at 
an early date the recipients of the Epistle were thought to have been 
Gentiles. 

The Epistle cannot have been meant for the Church at large. 
It is directed to some group of Churches in which St. Jude was 
personally interested, and called forth by definite and peculiar cir- 
cumstances. 

3. dyamntot. . . mister. “Beloved, while I was giving all 
diligence to write to you about our common salvation, I found it 
necessary to write to you exhorting you to do battle for the faith 
which was once for all delivered to the saints.” With récav orovdiy 
motovpevos compare the language of 2 Pet. i. 5, 10, 15, iii. 14. These 
repeated phrases have caught St. Jude’s ear. 

éraywvitec@ar is not used elsewhere in the New Testament ; the 
preposition merely strengthens the verb, but the simple dyovileoOau 
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is as strong a word as could be found. For zapadoefon ct. Acts 
xvi. 4; 1 Cor. xi. 2, xv. 3; 2 Pet. 1. 21; Spitta thinks that the use 
of the word here is suggested by this last passage. 

ayvo. “The saints” is here another name for Christians, as in 
eis, 32,41; Rom. xi. 13; Heb. vi. 10; Apoc. v. 8, but 
the word is not used as a substantive by Mark, Luke, John (in 
Gospel or Epistles), James, or Peter. See Hort, Christian Ecclesia, 
pp. 56, 57. “H zioris, in defence of which men are to contend, is 
not trust or the inner light, but a body of doctrine, dogmatic and 
practical, which is given to them by authority, is fixed and unalter- 
able, and well known to all Christians. It is “your most holy 
faith,” ver. 20, a foundation on which the readers are to build 
themselves up. It combined intellectual and moral truth. See 
Sanday and Headlam on Rom.1.17. It had been attacked by men 
who turned the grace of our God into lasciviousness, that is to say, 
by Antinomians ; but these men were mockers, ver. 18, and, from 
the emphasis with which Jude introduces his quotation from E7och, 
ver. 14, we may presume that they mocked at the Parousia. 

Jude’s language about the Faith is highly dogmatic, highly 
orthodox, highly zealous. His tone is that of a bishop of the 
fourth century. The character may be differently estimated, but 
its appearance at this early date, before Montanism and before 
Gnosticism, is of great historical significance. Men who used such 
phrases believed passionately in a creed. 

Lachmann, and some of the older school of commentators, 
placed a comma after iyiv, and took zepi ris Kowjs Hav cwrnpias 
with ypayaor: but recent scholars generally reject this unnatural 
punctuation. 

St. Jude says that he had been busy with, or intent upon, 
writing to his people wept tis Kow7ns owrypias, an ordinary pastoral 
Epistle dealing with general topics of instruction and exhortation, 
but found it necessary to change his plan and utter this stirring cry 
toarms. Evidently he is referring to some definite and unexpected 
circumstance. News had been brought to him of the appearance 
of the false teachers ; possibly he had just received 2 Peter; if so, 
we can understand the use which he makes of that Epistle. 

De Wette, Briickner, Spitta, Zahn think that the writing referred 
to by the ypddew was not an ordinary Epistle, but a treatise of some 
considerable length ; but the age was hardly one of treatises, and 
there is nothing in the text to support the idea. 

4. mapevsésucav ydp. “For certain men have crept in privily, 
who of old were appointed in scripture unto this doom.” Tdp 
introduces the reason of dvdyxynv éoxov. For rapeédvoav B has 
mapeoedvnoav, a vulgar form; see Blass, p. 43. The aorist is here 
not distinguishable in sense from the perfect; as to the meaning 
of the compound verb, refer to note on zapewdyew, 2 Pet. i. 1. 
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IId\ac is most naturally taken to mean in the Old Testament, in 
the many denunciations of false prophets. The word, however, 
does not always denote a long interval of time; hence Zahn and 
Spitta would render, ‘who were some time ago appointed in a 
writing for this doom,” and find here a direct reference to 2 Pet. 
li. 3. But though the Greeks (more especially the poets; see 
references in Liddell and Scott) sometimes use wdAae in a loose 
colloquial way, just as we use “long ago” of things that happened 
quite recently, we must not give the word this sense without good 
reason. Jude could hardly have spoken of 2 Peter as written raAat, 
unless he were looking back over.a space of twenty or thirty years, 
Unless we are to suppose that the two Epistles were separated by 
such an interval as this, the explanation of Zahn and Spitta can 
hardly be adopted. 

Nevertheless we have here a reference to 2 Pet. ii. 3. As used 
by Jude, xpiua has no meaning, for he has entirely omitted to say 
what the doom is. The best explanation of this curious difficulty is 
that he was writing in haste, with 2 Peter fresh in his mind, and 
that his words are suggested by ois 76 kpija exradar otk apyet in the 
Petrine passage. If this be so, we have here one of the strongest 
proofs of the posteriority of Jude. 

Some support for this view may be found in the weakness of the 
various explanations which have been found for xpiua. Wiesinger, 
Hofmann, Schott find the key in rapacédvcay, they have wickedly 
crept in, and this is their judgment. But, we must answer, the 
creeping in is their sin, not their punishment. Zahn also (Zzm- 
leitung, li. 80) goes back for his solution to the main verb; they 
have crept in, and their appearance is a judgment, not on them, but 
on the Church, inasmuch as it will lead to a sifting out of bad 
Christians from among the good. Cf. John ix. 39, eis pia éyw 
eis TOV KOcpov HAODov, iva ot py BA€rovtes BA€rwor, Kal ot BAErovTes 
tuddAoi yévwvtar: the reader may refer to Westcott’s note upon this 
passage. But it seems evident that here the xpi/uwa is one which 
hangs over the intruders themselves. Huther found the explanation 
of kpiva in the drddeoev of ver. 5; but this verb stands much too 
far off, and does not directly apply to the evildoers in question ; 
further, if this had been the writer's meaning, we should have 
expected ydp, not 6¢, after trouvioa. Spitta finds it in the words 
doeBels . . . dpvovpevor: their judgment is that they are impious 
and deny the Lord. But here again impiety and denial are sins, not 
sentences. It may be replied that sin may be regarded as its own 
punishment, but this idea certainly does not belong to Jude. Not 
one of these views is satisfactory. Each commentator destroys the 
opinion of others without establishing his own, and we are really 
driven to suppose that St. Jude, in his hurry, picked out St. Peter’s 
word without observing that it required an explanation. 
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xapita. The grace is the riots, or the gospel (1 Pet. i. 10) ; it pro- 
mises a freedom which these impious men turn into lasciviousness. 

Tov povoy Seomdtyy Kal Kupiov fpdv “Inoodv Xpiotoy dpvodpevot. 
Cf. 2 Pet. ii, 1, tov dyopdcavta aditois Seomdryvy dpvovpevor. St. 
Peter’s phrase is certainly the finer, and is probably the original ; 
it is marked by his favourite iambic rhythm; the éyopdcarvta ex- 
plains and limits decrdrnv, and here, as in other passages to be 
noticed as we proceed, Jude has a tendency to exaggerate and 
harden the thought of St. Peter. Tov pdvov deardryv is so strong a 
phrase that it has been regarded as impossible. Hence K L P and 
several other authorities, followed by the fextus receptus, insert Oedv 
after deororynv: and many commentators. who do not acceptthis read- 
ing, yet translate in the same sense, ‘‘the only Master and our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” But this misrendering is needless. If Christ may b> 
called deordrqs, He may also be called povos deordrns in distinction 
not from the Father, but from all false masters. Cf. note on ver. 25. 

5. Gropvjoa. Cf. 2 Pet. i. 12, trouusvjocev: i. 13, i. 15, 
prynpynvy movetobor: iil, 1, Sveyecpev ev trouvyoe. See note on 
orovony, ver. 3. Either Peter has caught up and reiterated certain 
unimportant words from Jude, or Jude had read the first chapter 
of the Petrine Epistle and adopts from it words which, from their 
iteration there, were likely to catch the ear. The latter is the more 
probable view. Jude exhibits manifest tokens of haste, abbrevia- 
tion, and confusion. A glance back at the preceding Epistle will 
show that St. Peter uses “remind” quite naturally, where he is 
recalling to the memory of his readers lessons that they had cer- 
tainly often been taught. Jude “reminds” his people of the 
instances of judgment, none of which belonged to the catechism, 
and some of which, at least the story of Michael, may have been 
quite new to them. The 6€¢ also is difficult. Probably we must 
find the antithesis in doeBets and dpvovpevor: they are impious and 
deny the Lord, “but” God punishes such men. Certainly the 
sense is more clearly unfolded in 2 Peter; and this is a remarkable 
fact, because Jude is the more skilful writer of the two. 

eiddtas Gag mdévta. Though once for all ye know all things.” 
But the things which Christians know once for all are those which 
are included in “the faith once for all delivered to the saints,” not 
historical instances of God’s wrath. Here again we have a confused 
reminiscence of xaizep ciddras, 2 Pet. i. 12, where the words are 
quite intelligible. 

For the comparison between the instances of Judgment as they 
are given in the two Ej;istles, see Introduction to 2 Peter, p. 221. 
The first instance, that of the destruction of the sinful Israelites in 
the desert, is peculiar to Jude. It reminds us of Heb. iii. 18-iv. 2 ; 
1 Cor. x. 5-11. Its introduction here disturbs the strictly chrono- 
logical order of the instances given in 2 Peter. 
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Stu 6 Kuptos. ‘That the Lord, when He had brought the 
people safe out of the land of Egypt, afterwards destroyed them 
which believed not.” By ‘the Lord” is no doubt meant Christ, 
cf. 1 Cor. x. 4, 9. With 7d devrepov cf. devrepov, 1 Cor. xil. 28; 
éx Sevrépov, Heb. ix. 28. Here it marks a strong contrast, and 
sharpens the point of the warning. ‘It is true that the Lord saved 
Israel from Egypt; yet notwithstanding He afterwards slew the 
faithless. So he has saved you, but so also He may slay you.” 

The text of the verse is uncertain. NS K L insert a second tuds 
after <idéras. &, many Fathers, and versions place awaé after Kvpuos 
(@cés). For mavta K L and others read rotro. KL and many 
others have 6 Kvpios: 8 C Kvpios: AB and many versions with 
Didymus and Jerome “Iygots, and there is some inferior authority 
for 6 @cds. The second ipas is probably a mere slip; the trans- 
position of tuas may be due to a desire to provide an antecedent 
for 70 devrepov, though, if so, it involves a grammatical error, as 
dag cannot mean “firstly.” Todro for ravra is again a slip, or an 
attempt at emendation. The variants @eés and “Iyaots for Kupuos 
are also emendations ; the copyists did not feel quite certain what 
Jude meant. 

6. dyyédous. The Second Instance; the Fallen Angels. 

“And the angels who kept not their own principality, but for- 
sook their proper habitation, He hath kept in everlasting bonds 
under darkness unto the judgment of the great day.” Jude prob- 
ably found cepats in his copy of 2 Peter (see note on the corre- 
sponding passage), but it is just possible that he remembered to 
have read of “bonds” in £xoch. Aidos (it is an Aristotelian 
word, while aidvios is Platonist) occurs also in Rom. 1. 20. The 
absence of the article with dyyéAous is of no consequence, the par- 
ticular angels being defined by the following article and participles, 
Ci, Pet: 4, 10. 

The principality of the angels is the special government or 
province intrusted to them by God. The passage which lay at the 
foundation of Jewish belief on ‘this point is Deut. xxxi. 8, dre 
diepepeley 6 tworos Ovyn, ws Si€omeiper viols "Addy, eornoev opia eOvav 
Kata apiOpov ayyéAwv cod, kai éyevnOy pepis Kupiov Aads airod *laxéB 
—where xara apiOpov ayyéXwv Ocod represent Hebrew words which 
in A.V. and R.V. are rendered “according to the number of the 
children of Israel.” The passage was taken to mean that God 
assigned the government of the several nations to guardian angels. 
Probably this view was older than the Septuagint, for there are 
many indications in the Old Testament that the gods of the nations 
were regarded as wicked angels. There was also another tradition 
that the seven planets were ruled by the seven chiefs of the angels 
of service. The planets, wandering stars (see below, ver. 13), were 
wicked stars, because they had broken loose from their appointed 
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station. Hence their angels were punished. Zvoch xviii. 13 sqq., 
“And what I saw there was horrible—seven stars like great burning 
mountains, and like spirits, which besought me. The Angel said, 
This is the place where heaven and earth terminate ; it serves as a 
prison for the stars of heaven and the host of heaven. And the 
stars which roll over the fire are they which have transgressed 
the commandment of God before their rising, because they did not 
come forth at the appointed time. And He was wroth with them, 
and bound them till the time when their guilt should be consum- 
mated in the year of the mystery.” Cf. Zmoch xxi. 2 sqq. Jude 
says that they are bound ‘‘till the judgment of the great day.” 
This phrase also is suggested by Lxoch, where we find ews tis 
Kpioews THS peydAys, péxpis Hepas Kpicews THS peyadys (ed. Charles, 
pp. 85, 86. See also Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des Heils, i. 394; 
Harnack’s note on Hermas, Szm. viii. 3. 3). According to these 
traditions the sin of the fallen angels was pride or disobedience. 
This is the view adopted by Origen, 7 Zzech. Hom. ix. 2 (Lomm. 
i. 121), “ Inflatio, superbia, arrogantia, peccatum diaboli est ; et ob 
haec delicta ad terras migrauit de coelo.” 

By the side of these ran another stream of tradition based on 
Gen. vi., according to which the sin of the fallen angels was lust. 
Justin, Afoé. ii. 5, combines both, of 0 dyyeAoi, tapaBavres tHVvd€ TH 
Tag, yovaikav pigeow yTTHOnoav. 

St. Peter does not specify the sin of the fallen angels, but he is 
evidently referring to their doéAyeu. St. Jude is not content with 
a passing allusion; he develops and confuses it. When he says 
that the angels forsook their proper habitation (came down from 
heaven to earth), he is thinking of Gen. vi.; when he says that 
they kept not their own principality, of Deut. xxxii. 8. Yet after all 
he has not made his point clear. For how could either the false 
teachers or their victims be said px typjoa tH Eavtdy apynv ? 

7. The Third Instance ; the Cities of the Plain. 

Jude omits the Deluge, and here does not mention Lot. 

Gs Xddona Kal Fopoppa Kal at mepl attds méders. The other 
cities were Admah and Zeboim, Deut. xxix. 23; Hos. xi. 8. There 
were five cities of the plain, but Zoar was spared. Tov djovov tpdrov 
rovtos, “like these fallen angels”; here at last the doédyeva is 
brought out. The compound éxzopvevew is not found elsewhere in 
the New Testament, but is used by the LXX. in Gen. xxxviii. 24 
and elsewhere. The éx- may, as Hofmann thinks, add the notion 
of going outside the moral law. In dreAGodoa éricw capkos érépas 
we have another illustration of the manner in which Jude used 
2 Peter. The latter has (ii. 10) tots émiow capkos ev émOupia 
piagpod zopevopevovs. Jude has caught up this phrase, but by 
adding érépas has made it refer to the sin connected with the name 
of Sodom,—a sin which, though horribly common in heathen Greece 
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and Rome, was never alleged against teachers who could in any 
sense be called Christians. The language of 2 Pet. ii. 6, 10 is 
greatly exaggerated here. Further, St. Peter does not fall into the 
error of saying that the sin of Sodom was like that of the angels, 
for the fallen angels could not be said dreAOety éricw capkos érépas. 

Setypa (here only in the New Testament) properly means “a 
sample” or “specimen”; it is here used in the sense of the 
classical rapadevypa or the later trdderypya (2 Pet. il. 6), ‘fa pattern,” 
or “example,” or “warning.” ImIvpos aiwviov is best taken with 
dcknv: “they are set forth as a warning, suffering the punishment of 
eternal fire.” Jude omits all mention of Lot, fixing his mind only 
on the divine vengeance, and here again sharpens and hardens the 
words of St. Peter, trdderypa pedAdvtwv doeBeiv TeHerkus. 

8. odtot, the false teachers of ver. 4. “EvummaleorOau, ‘to dream,” 
Their dreams may be those of prophecy; these false teachers , 
being also false prophets (2 Pet. ii. 1), who support their evil 
doctrines by pretended revelations; cf. Deut. xii. 1, 3, 5. This 
explanation is favoured by von Soden and Spitta, and is much the 
best. Or possibly, as some hold, ‘‘ dream” may be used in the 
sense of ‘‘vain imagination.” The difficulty is that, though the 
Latin somnium is used in this sense, the Greek évianov is not. 
Nevertheless this is the interpretation of Clement of Alexandria, 
Strom. iii. 2. 11, évuTvalopevor (0 yap vrap TH aAnOeta émiBdAXAovow). 
*"EruBadXovow most probably means “ attack,’ and o should be 
corrected to od. So also Adumbd, in Ep. Judae, “hi somniantes, hoc 
est, qui somniant imaginatione sua libidines et reprobas cupidi- 
tates.” The meaning involved in the “filthy dreamers” of the AV 
may be confidently rejected, because, as Alford points out, the 
participle belongs not only to odpxa juatvovor, but equally to 
KupioTyta aberovar and ddgas BAacdypovor, 

cdpxa puatvouor. Here Jude is adapting 2 Pet. ii. ro, and the 
passages should be carefully compared. Peter says, “the Lord 
knows how to deliver the godly out of trial, and keep the unjust 
under punishment till the day of judgment, but especially those 
who walk after the flesh . .. and despise lordship. Self-willed 
daring ones, they fear not to blaspheme dignities.” He has passed 
away from Sodom, and is speaking of the False Teachers ; it is they 
who despise lordship and rail at dignities. Jude says that the 
false teachers are like the people of the cities of the plain in that 
they despise lordship and blaspheme dignities. But it is only bya 
great effort of exegesis that we can fasten these two charges on the 
people of Sodom. Jude has abbreviated and confused his text. 
For xupidrys and d0ga see notes on 2 Peter. 

9. 6 8é Mixand. “But Michael the archangel, when contend- 
ing with the devil he disputed about the body of Moses, durst not 
bring against him a sentence of blasphemy, but said, May the Lord 
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rebuke thee.” That is to say, “may the Lord rebuke thee for thy 
blasphemy.” Peter says that the angels will not bring against 
dignities ‘‘a railing accusation” (BAdodypov Kpiow), which is quite 
a different thing. See Introduction to 2 Peter, p. 217. Avaxpiver@a 
is used here in its proper sense, “to get a dispute decided,” 
‘contend with an adversary in a court of law.” The dative diaBorw 
is governed by dueAeyero. For xpiots see 2 Pet. ii. 11, Emitysjoae 
is, of course, optative. 

The incident is taken by St. Jude from the Assumption of Moses, 
as we are informed by Clement of Alexandria (Adumbd. in Ep. 
Judae), Origen (de Princ. iii. 2. 1), and Didymus. The passage as 
given, perhaps loosely, by a Scholiast on Jude (text in Hilgenfeld, 
Nouum Testamentum extra Canonem receptum, i. p. 128) runs 
thus: teAevTycavTos é€v TO Oper Mawvoews 6 apxdyyeAos Muyayr 
droarehAcrar petrabyowv TO copa. 6 pev ovv dudBodos dvtetye GeAwv 
aratnoat, Néywv OTe epol TO THua os THs VAys deordlov7t, jrow Sua TO 
maragar tov Aiyirtuv BAaodypodtvtos Kata Tov ayiov Kal dovéa 
avayopevoavTos’ pa eveyKoV THY KaTa Tov dyiov BAacdypiay 6 ayyeAos 
*Exutipyjoat cor 6 Weds, zpos Tov duaBoAov épy. Here we see from 
arooréAXerar that the dispute did not occur in the presence of the 
Lord ; hence Jude omits St. Peter’s rapa Kupiw: again the meaning 
of BrAacdypias Kpiows comes out very clearly. Satan blasphemed 
Moses, claiming his body as that of a murderer. Michael would 
not tolerate his sin of blasphemy against the saint, yet abstains from 
openly charging him with blasphemy. The date of the Assumption 
is variously given; but as it was probably used by St. Paul in Gal. 
iil, 19, where Moses is called the peoirys of the law (the phrase in 
the Assumption as quoted by Gelasius Cyz. Acta Syn. Nicaen. 
ii. 18, p. 28, is THs SaOyxys peciryy: in the existing Latin version 
arbiter testamentt), it is also probably considerably older than that 
Epistle. Hilgenfeld thinks that it was written after 44 a.D.; others 
place it as early as 2 Bc. It is possible that Jude refers to the 
Assumption again in ver. 16. 

10. otto. 8€.. . pOeipovrar, “But these rail at whatsoever 
things they know not; and what they understand naturally, like the 
creatures without reason, in these things are they destroyed (or 
corrupted),” R.V. The things that they know not are xvpuorns, 
ddéa, and generally the world of spirit to which these conceptions 
belong; the things which they understand are fleshly delight. 
Jude has made the rough-hewn sentence of 2 Pet. ii, 12 much 
smoother and clearer ; see also vers. 13 and 17. In particular he has 
corrected the awkward iteration of POopa, pOopdv, POeipovrar, which 
is so characteristic of 2 Peter. 

11. odai adrots. Outside of the Gospels this phrase is used only 
in 1 Cor. ix. 16 and in the Apocalypse. It is rare in later writers, 
but occurs in a Fragment of Clement of Alexandria (Dindorf, 
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vol. ili. p. 492), ovat dé tots exover Kal év troxpioe AapBavovor, which 
is quoted in the Didache. 

Jude’s fourth instance is Cain, who is not introduced by Peter, 
and whose mention here has caused difficulty. De Wette and 
Arnaud thought that Cain here was a type of all wicked men. 
Schneckenburger, Spitta, von Soden, and Kuhl (the last with some 
hesitation) appeal to the Jerusalem Targum on Gen. iv. 7, where 
Cain is represented as the first sceptic and sophist, and as saying, 
“Non est iudicium nec iudex, nec est aliud saeculum, nec dabitur 
merces bona iustis, nec ultio sumetur de improbis, neque per 
miserationem creatus est mundus, neque per miserationem guber- 
natur.” The Targum is later than Jude; but the same idea is found 
in Philo, from whom it is possibly derived. See references in 
Siegfried. This explanation would give tolerable sense, but is much 
too artificial The name Cain, standing as it does without qualifi- 
cation, must mean Cain the murderer. See Wisd. x. 3 (a passage 
which was probably in Jude’s mind as he wrote ver. 7), where Cain 
is ‘the unrighteous man who fell away from her (Wisdom) in his 
anger, and perished himself in the rage wherewith he slew his 
brother.” Hence Grotius, Oecumenius, and others rightly account 
for his introduction here by supposing Jude to mean that the false 
teachers murder men’s souls. ‘‘ Cain,” says Grotius, ‘‘fratri uitam 
caducam ademit; illi fratribus adimunt aeternam.” The same lan- 
guage has often been used in later times. We have before noticed the 
fiery zeal of Jude, and his tendency to exaggerate ; see vers. 3, 7, 23. 

The fifth instance is Balaam, who appears in 2 Peter also. 
Jude devotes less space to him, and again darkens the picture. 
Peter charges Balaam only with covetousness ; Jude says that for 
the sake of money (tc60d, genitive of price) the false teachers 
fling themselves into the zAdvy of Balaam—that is to say, into the 
sin of Baal Peor (Num. xxv., xxxi. 8; Apoc. ii. 14). Hence the verb 
e£exvOnoav, which, like the Latin effundi in, is used of those who 
pour themselves out, fling themselves into sensual indulgence. 
Jude does not press the charge of greed and extortion so strongly 
as 2 Peter; he barely alludes to it here and in ver. 16; in his eyes 
the covetousness of the false teachers is as nothing in comparison 
with their uncleanness. 

The sixth instance is Korah, who is not mentioned in 2 Peter. 

Korah ‘‘gainsaid” Moses and Aaron (Num. xvi.) because 
Moses by God’s command had restricted the priesthood to the 
family of Aaron. He despised not God’s ordinances generally 
(as Huther, Ritschl, Alford, Kihl think), but this particular 
ordinance. Jude must mean that those of whom he is speaking 
defied the authorities of the Church, and claimed the right to make 
rules for themselves. So he speaks of them just below as afdBws 
€avrovs troymivovtes, in other words as making themselves their 
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own presbyters; cf. r Pet. v. 2. Here we find support for the 
explanation of defo. given on 2 Pet. ii. 10. The “dignities” whom 
these false teachers blaspheme were the rulers of the Church. We 
notice in this verse that Jude possesses a certain copia uerborum, 
three different nouns, 60s, 7Advy, dvtiAoyia, are coupled with three 
different verbs, zopevOjvat, éxyvOjvat, arodgoOar. It is clear that 
he was a better writer than 2 Peter, and in particular that he 
dislikes needless iteration. See on this point Introduction to 
2 Peter, p. 225 sq. 

12. otrol ciow ot év tats dydmats Gudv omdddes. “These are 
they who are spots in your love feasts.” “Aydzais is undoubtedly 
the right reading, though AC have dmdrais, cf. 2 Pet. ii. 14. OF 
before orAddes is given by AB L, but omitted by 8 K on account 
of the difficulty which it creates. 

For the meaning of omAds see Orpheus, Lz¢hica, 614 (ed. G. 
Hermann), where the agate is described as xardotixtos omAd- 
deoor, “dappled with spots” (Tyrwhitt thought that this treatise 
was composed as late as the reign of Constantius, but there is no 
reason for suspecting that the author invented this use of the word) ; 
Hesychius, omAddes: pepsacpévo. Thus the word is merely a 
variant for the owiAo of 2 Peter. 

The R.V. translates ‘‘these are they that are hidden rocks,” 
following the Ztym. Mag., which explains omiAddes by vpador zérpau. 
But in the Avxthology, xi. 390, the two are expressly distinguished— 
dact O€ Kal vyecow aditAavéecou yxepeiovs Tas tpadovs wérpas TOV 
gpavepdv omAadwv, and in Hom. Od. iii. the omAddes of 398 are 
the same as the AuswcH airetd te eis GAa rétpy Of 293. The epithet 
“hidden” therefore must be struck out, and with it the notion of 
a hidden danger. Further, owiAds means a rock, not only in the 
sea, or on the beach, but in land, see Soph. Zvach. 678 ; Theocritus, 
Epigr. iv. 6. Thus the word does not include an allusion to ship- 
wreck, nor indeed to danger of any kind. Hence the statements 
of Suidas, omAddes: ai ev vdacr Kota wérpor, and of Hesychius, 
emaAddes’ ai mepiexopevar TH Oardooy wétpar (this he gives as an 
alternative explanation), are not strictly accurate. Nor is the note 
of Oecnmenius, ai omAddes trois wA€ovow 6Xr€Opio1, arpocrdoKyTws 
éxtywopevat, to be taken for more than it is worth, as the expres- 
sion of his own opinion. 

omdds is feminine, hence there is a difficulty in the masculine 
article of. We must supply either évres or xexAnpévor, and trans- 
late ‘these are the men who ave spots,” or ‘‘these are the men 
who have been called spots.” ‘The insertion of the article seems to 
show that Jude had in his mind some definite passage where 
these men or men like them had been actually spoken of as 
“spots.” Thus it becomes probable that he is here directly re- 
ferring to 2 Pet. li. 13. This is the opinion maintained by Spitta. 
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Dr. Chase dismisses this view with the remark that this (obroé 
eiow ot) is a Pena form in apocalyptic literature. See for in- 
stances Zech. 1. 10; Apoc. Vil. 14, Xi. 4, xiv. 4; Enoch xlvi 35 
Apoc. Petri, 4. 7.9. 14. 15. 16. The remark is true, but does 
not meet the point. The form is not specially apocalyptic (see 
Matt. ili. 3, 17, and numberless other examples might be given 
from writings o: all kinds). Either it points a reference to some- 
thing that the readers know already, as in Apoc. xi. 4, otrot eiow at 
dvo eAata, “these are the two olive trees” that you have read of 
in Zech. iv. 3, or it answers the question, Who are these? identify- 
ing two known persons or classes of persons. But it does not 
convey fresh information about the persons. Thus otro/ eiow ot 
Brardynpodvtes tiv 6d0v THs Sikacoovvys is “these are the men who 
blaspheme the way of righteousness” (otro. is predicate), while 
otto. BAacdypodvor is “these men blaspheme” (here otrou is sub- 
ject). Jude is quite aware of this difference, and uses both forms 
correctly ; thus we have, ver. 16, obroi <iow Yoyyrorai, ‘these men 
are murmurers” ; and, on the other hand, obroi cio ot Tpoyeypayi- 
pévot, Ver. 4, not ovroi «ior 7 poyeypapLpEvou. Hence it is not 
probable that he would write otroé eiow of omAddes for otTot ciot 
omAddes. He must mean either ‘these are the men whom every- 
body calls spots,” or ‘‘these are the men whom some particular 
person has called so.” The latter is the more probable, and 
Spitta’s opinion may therefore well be defended. An objection 
might be raised on the ground of Apoc. xiv. 4, otroé elow ot pera 
yrvatkav ob éuoddivOynoar, Tapbevor yap eiawv* otro. of aKkoAovBovvTes 
T@ Gpviw Orov dy brdyy, where no question has been distinctly asked ; 
but even this case falls under the rule. The meaning is not “these 
men are virgins,” but ‘these men are the virgins,” whom you knew 
in the Church. There may again bea reference to some well-known 
phrase, for the second clause contains an apparent allusion to the 
familiar words ‘follow thou me.” 

If we adopt the other rendering, “these are they that are 
rocks,” we must still regard the words as an allusion to some well- 
known passage. But none can be found. Uepi rv riorw evave- 
ynoav, 1 Tim. i. 19, is much too vague. 

cuveuwxovpevor. Cf. 2 Pet. ii. 13, oidou kal popo., evtpupovtes 
év Talis ayaras aitav cvvevwxovpevor tyiv. St. Peter means ‘ while 
they share the feast with you.” Jude’s language may bear the 
same sense, but he seems rather to give cvvevwxovpmevor a different 
turn, “while they carouse together,” by themselves. We may 
possibly infer from d@dBws éavtods roysaivovres and azod.opilovres, 
ver. 19, that these men drew together at a separate part of the 
table, or even that they kept an Agape of their own; and the 
words év tats dydras tpov are not conclusive against ‘the latter 
hypothesis, for they may mean “in the Agape of your community.” 
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Certainly the language of St. Jude leads us to infer that the division 
was more clearly marked than we should gather from 2 Peter, and 
this point again makes in favour of the priority of the latter. 

&poBws Eautods towpaivovtes. ‘‘ Shepherding themselves without 
fear.” °AdoBws must be taken with zowmaivovres not with cvvevw- 
xovpevor, with which it yields no good sense. Tomatvew is the 
verb which expresses the whole authority of Christ, or of the priest, 
over the flock. The instance of Korah, employed in ver. 11, shows 
that Jude is here thinking of the latter. These men defied the 
authority of their rulers, made themselves their own shepherds, 
and yet feared no harm. If we think of the way in which Balaam 
is mentioned in Apoc. ii. 14, it is tempting to suppose that one 
way in which they exhibited their lawlessness was by eating ra 
eidwAdOutTa at the Agape. Dr. Chase (article on /wde in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible) thinks there may be a reference here to 
Ezek. xxxiv. 2, p) BooKxovow roupeves éavtors ; 

vehehar dvudpor bro dvenwv mapadepopevar. Peter has ayyat 
dyvopo Kal duiyAau iro AaiAamos éAavvdpevar. Jude, using only one 
* figure, calls his opponents ‘‘ Clouds which drop no water, and are 
blown past by winds.” From teachers we expect the beneficent rain 
of doctrine and example: these men are like clouds which give no 
rain and only hide the sun; they are blown past and seen no more. 
There is a weak variant zreprdepdpevar, “tossed about,” an image of 
instability ; the word is possibly suggested by Eph. iv. 14. 

Sév8pa POwvoTwpid. The epithet means more than autumnal. 
PGivorwpov means not autumn, the season of fruit (reOadvia drapy: 
autumnus from augeo), but the “fall of the year,” the season just 
before winter, when growth has stopped, and the branches are bare. 
We may translate “trees in the fall,” or even “trees in winter.” 
"Axapra is probably suggested by ovk dpyots otdé dxdpzovs, 2 Pet. i. 8. 
Ais drofavdvra, “twice dead,” not only fruitless, but actually dead 
and incapable of bearing fruit; or not only dead, but uprooted ; 
or, again, St. Jude may be thinking of these men no longer as 
trees, but as Christians; they. were dead once in trespasses and 
sins, now again they have died by apostasy. If this last explana- 
tion is tenable, St. Jude may have been thinking of 2 Pet. i. 9, ii. 20, 
and strengthening the expression. “ExpifwOévra, they are already 
cut off from their root; the root is either the Church (dzod.opi- 
Covres) or Christ. . 

13. kjpata ... aicxdvas. ‘Wild waves of the sea, foaming 
up their own shames.” ‘The language is tinctured by reminiscences 
of Greek poetry; cf. Moschus, /dy//. v. 5, & 5 OdAacoa xuprov 
eragpitn: Euripides, Herc. Fur. 851, @ddacoav aypiavy, but the 
image is probably suggested by Isa. lvii. 20. 

dotépes mAavATat. See note on ver. 6. We find an allusion 
to the sin of the planets also in Isa. xiv. 12, where the king of 
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Babylon is compared to the Day-star, son of the morning, who fell 
through pride. St. Jude here gives a more correct turn to the 
imagery than St. Peter, who speaks of springs and mists as punished 
by darkness, though at the same time he has departed somewhat 
from och, who saw the stars of heaven imprisoned in a place of fire. 

14. mpoepytevce S€ Kal tovtros. ‘But Enoch prophesied to 
these men also”; his words strike them as well as others. 

€Bdopos dws “Addp. Gen. v.; Exoch |x. 8, xcill. 3; Book of 
Jubilees, vii. The quotation which follows is a combination of 
passages from Loch. “And, lo, He comes with ten thousand 
of His holy ones to execute judgment upon them; and He will 
destroy the ungodly, and will convict all flesh of all that the sinners 
and ungodly have wrought and ungodly committed against Him,” 
i. 9; ‘‘Ye have slanderously spoken proud and hard words with 
your impure mouths against His greatness,” v. 4; cf. also xxvii. 2: 
the translation here given is that of Mr. Charles. 

The earlier Fathers regarded this passage as showing that Loch 
was inspired; Clement of Alexandria, Adumb. in Ep. Judae, “his 
verbis prophetiam comprobat”; Tertullian, de cultu fem. i. 3, “eo 
accedit quod Enoch apud Judam apostolum testimonium possidet.” 
In the time of Jerome many viewed it as a proof that Jude was not 
inspired, de wir. 7/7. 4, “et quia de libro Enoch, qui apocryphus est, 
in ea assumit testimonium a plerisque reiicitur.” Augustine still held 
the more ancient and liberal view, de ciuttate dei, xv. 23, ‘‘scripsisse 
quidem nonnulla diuina Enoch illum septimum ab Adam negare 
non possumus, cum hoc in epistula canonica Judas apostolus dicat.” 

After inserting this passage from “och, which speaks so dis- 
tinctly of the coming of the Lord to judgment, St. Jude may have 
felt that no more remained to be said on this point; and this may 
have been the chief reason why he omitted the third chapter of 
2 Peter. 

16. yoyyvotai. The substantive occurs here only in the New 
Testament. In the LXX. yoyyilew and duayoyyiZew are used of the 
Israelites who complained against God and Moses, Ex. xv. 24, xvii. 
3; Num. xiv. 29. So here these false brethren murmur not against 
the trials of life, but against their superiors, God and the dega.. 

pepipipoupos (this word again is draft Neyduevovy) means “ com- 
plaining of one’s lot,” “querulous.”. But here again we must 
understand, not that the false teachers lacked the spirit of resigna- 
tion, but that they were recalcitrant and grumbled against authority. 
*Apenifipoipytros occurs, apparently in the sense of “ uncomplaining,” 
in a letter found on a papyrus of the second century B.c.; see 
Deissmann, Bibelstudien, p. 211; omitted in Eng. tr. 

kal Td otdpa abtav Aadet Umépoyxa. Cf. 2 Pet. ii. 18, trépoyKa 
yap paradrntos Pbeyyduevot. Jude’s phrase bears resemblance to 
Ps. cxliii. (cxliv.) 8, 11, dv 76 ordua eAdAnoe patadryra. But it is 
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probable that here again he is quoting from the Assumption of 
Moses vii. 21, “et os eorum loquetur ingentia” (the Greek text is not 
extant). @avydfev tpdowrov (the phrase does not occur elsewhere 
in the New Testament, though we find PAérew cis tpdcwrov, Matt. 
xxii. 16: AapBdvew mpoowrov, Luke xx. 21) may come from Gen. 

xix. 21; Lev. xix. 15, or from the Assumption of Moses v. 16, “ qui 
enim magistri sunt doctores eorum illis temporibus erunt mirantes 
personas cupiditatum (Fritzsche corrects modz/itatum) et acceptiones 
munerum et peruendent iustitias accipiendo poenas.” It has been 
observed that Jude does not attack the covetousness of the false 
teachers except here and in the word puoi, ver. 11. 

17. Guets S€. . . “Incod Xptoroé. ‘ But ye, beloved, remember 
ye the words which were spoken before by the apostles of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” “Yyeis is placed in front of the sentence with great 
emphasis in opposition to the ovrot of ver. 16. A comparison with 
2 Pet. iii. 2 will show that either Peter has greatly complicated the 
expression of Jude, or Jude has greatly simplified that of Peter. 
The latter seems more probable; see ver. 10 above. The sub- 
stance of this apostolic warning may be found in 1 Tim. iv. 1 
(where the words ro dé IIvetuo. pyrds A€yes may introduce a predic- 
tion given orally by a Christian prophet); 2 Tim. iii. 1-5; Acts 
xx. 29. These passages show that similar admonitions were current. 
But the exact form of the prophecy, as it is here expressed, is found 
only in 2 Pet. iii. 3, and it is there given by an apostle as his own. 
Neither fjya nor the following Aéyw need be taken to show that St. 
Jude was referring to mere words, for fjma is constantly used of 
scripture, and the phrase 7 ypady A€yet is familiar. But, even if the 
words are taken in their strict sense, the possibility of a direct 
quotation from 2 Peter is not excluded. St. Jude reminds his 
readers that the apostles had often said that mockers would come, 
and then proceeds to quote an apostolic document in which this 
saying was recorded in a particular shape. See Mansel, Gxostic 
LTerestes, P. 70. 

St. Jude here distinctly tells us that he was not an apostle 
himself. 

18. én éoxdrou xpovou . . , doeBerdv. ‘In the last time there 
shall be mockers walking after their own lusts of ungodlinesses.” 
There is considerable authority for the insertion of dre before ér 
éoxarov: it makes no difference in the sense, 67: in such a case 
being merely equivalent to our inverted commas ; see Blass, pp. 
233, 286. KLP have éy éoxdrw (78) xpdvw. Tay doeBedy is best 
taken as objective genitive after éuOvpias, cf. 2 Pet. ii, ro. The 
R.V. (text) translates “ungodly lusts,” finding here the same 
Hebraism as in aipécets drwAcias, 2 Pet. ii. 1 ; but St. Jude does not 
use this idiom (xpiow BAacdypias, ver. 9, is certainly not an 
instance), and it is needless to force it upon him here. 

22 
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St. Jude’s text differs from that of 2 Peter in the following points : 
—(1,) He has én’ éoxdrov xpovov for ér éoxdtwy tév iyepov. CF. 
er exxatov Tov xpovwr, I Pet. i. 20. Jude’s phrase is less Hebraistic 
than that of 2 Peter, and better Greek than that of 1 Peter. (2) He 
has ématxrae alone ; here again he corrects the rugged Hebraism, ev 
eurraryovy €u7raixtat, as he had already corrected ev fOopa pOapy- 
covra, 2 Pet. 1. 12; Jude 10. (3) In xara ras éavtdy emiOvpias 
mopevopevor he corrects another vulgarism; 2 Peter has idéas. (4) 
The genitive trav doeBeov is redundant, and appears to be suggested 
by the doeBys, doeBea, adoeBetv of the passage from Loch. If we 
regard 2 Peter as the later, we must suppose that he first struck out 
the quotation from Zvoch, though it suited his purpose admirably 
well, and then dropped the doeBewyv, because without the Lxock 
passage it was no longer easily intelligible. But this mode of 
procedure is too artificial to be probable. (5) St. Jude has left 
eumatktat without any explanation. In 2 Peter the “mock” is 
defined quite easily and naturally by the following words, zrov éorw 
y erayyeAia THS Tapovoias adrov; If 2 Peter is here following Jude, 
it must be allowed that he has displayed great skill in his adaptation. 
All through this important verse it clearly seems far easier to explain 
Jude by 2 Peter than to reverse the process. 

Among modern commentators there is a growing tendency to 
adopt this view; the reader may consult the arguments of Spitta, 
Kuhl, Zahn. But the question is crucial as to the relation between 
the two Epistles, and it cannot be denied that a heavy weight of 
authority lies in the other scale. Jiilicher settles the question in a 
very off-hand way. ‘‘It appears to speak in favour of the priority 
of 2 Peter, that Jude, ver. 18, quotes something as. an apostolical 
prophecy which might be derived from 2 Pet. i. 3, yet at bottom 
it is given there also as a generally known prophecy” (Zin/deztung, 
p. 186). But 2 Peter certainly gives the warning as his own, and, 
if we make him the later, we must suppose that he has here made a 
very serious alteration in St. Jude’s text. 

19. otoi eiow ot dodiopifovtes. ‘These are they that make 
separations.” *Azrodiopifev is found only here in the New Testa- 
ment. C and some other authorities add éavrovs, but the insertion 
is needless. Here again Jude uses the article as in vers. 4, 12, 
though he omits it when not required, as in ver. 16. He means 
“these are they of whom you have been told that they make 
separations,” or “ these are they who, as you see, make separations” ; 
if we take the former sense we may find here a reference to the 
aipéoas Of 2 Pet. ii. 1. But in what sense did they separate? 
They may, as suggested on ver. 12, have kept a distinct Agape. 
Even this would not imply that they had definitely gone out from 
the Church. At a later date there were some who celebrated the 
Agape “without the bishop,” yet did not regard themselves as 
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schismatics, though Ignatius strongly reproves their conduct as 
unlawful (Smyrn. vi.). Or they may have kept together at a 
separate part of the table. There was probably some visible sign 
of exclusiveness. But probably also the division would largely 
correspond to distinctions of class. The false teachers of whom 
Jude is speaking attached themselves to the rich (vers. 11, 16). But 
the rich would be in the main the educated. Thus we may see 
here a “separation” caused partly by wealth, displaying itself in 
insolent ostentation at the Agape ; partly by social position, rebelling 
against the authority of officials who were not always men of much 
worldly consideration; partly by an assumption of intellectual 
superiority, of “knowledge.” The same dividing influences were 
working at Corinth, and amongst those to whom St. James wrote, 
and sprang naturally out of the constitution of the Church, which 
was strongly democratic on one side, strongly aristocratic on 
another. In early days, before the Church was wealthy or edu- 
cated, and before the tradition of her discipline had established 
itself, a rich Christian, unless he was a very devout man, must have 
found himself in a very trying position. It was out of this state 
of things that Gnosticism arose. Gnosticism was the revolt of the 
well-to-do half-educated bourgeois class. 

Here again we may note a resemblance between Jude and the 
Assumption of Moses, which, after the words already quoted, ‘et 
os eorum loquetur ingentia,” proceeds thus, “et super dicent Noli 
tu me tangere, ne inquines me in loco in quo uersor” (vil. 21; the 
text, however, is largely conjectural, and is followed by two or three 
lines which are quite illegible ; see Hilgenfeld). 

19. WuxtKol, mvedpa pi €xovres. “Sensual, not having the spirit.” 
Wvyuxds, opposed to wvevjparixds, is a Pauline phrase resting on the 
peculiar Pauline psychology; see 1 Cor. ii. 14, xv. 44. The word is 
found in Jas. iii. 15, but could not be used by St. Peter, in whose 
vocabulary wvy7 means the religious soul (see note on 1 Pet. i. 9, 
and Introduction, p. 40). Nor is zvedua used by St. Peter as it is 
here; to him zvetya differs from Wvxy merely as ghost from soul. 
He speaks of the Holy Ghost as resting on man (1 Pet. i. 14), but 
could hardly have spoken of true Christians as “having spirit,” 
because in his view all men are zvevpara. St. Jude has here intro- 
duced into 2 Peter an alien vocabulary and an alien psychology ; 
see notes on vers. I, 3. 

St. Jude means simply what he says, that chase men were 
psychic, not spiritual. He has been taken to mean that the people 
against whom he is writing called the catholics “psychic,” as did 
the Gnostics and Montanists. Thus his words have been twisted 
into an argument for the late date of the Epistle, This, however, 
is quite gratuitous. 

20. érorxodopodrvtes . . . Tiotet. ‘“Eavrovs represents tpas 
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airovs: see Matt. iii. 9, xvi. 8; Blass, p. 35. For the superlative, 
dywtary, see 2 Pet. i. 4. Here, as there, it is intensive (“most 
holy,” not “ holiest”); the true superlative being exceedingly rare in 
the New Testament; see Blass, p. 33. IIéors is again fides cut 
creditur, as in ver. 3. We may translate “ building yourselves up 
by means of your most holy faith,” or ‘upon your most holy faith” ; 
though, in this latter sense, ézoxodopuety is followed by éé with 
accusative in 1 Cor. iii. 12, and by éwé with dative in Eph. ii. 20. 
mpogeuxopevor is best taken with éy dyiw IIvevmari: the believer 
prays in the Holy Spirit, as the prophet speaks in the Holy Spirit, 
1 Cor. xii. 3. It is possible to translate, with Luther, “build your- 
selves up by (or on) faith, in the Holy Spirit, through prayer.” 

21. éautovs év dydwn Geos thpyoate. God keeps them, ver. 1, yet 
they may be said to keep themselves; cf. 1 Tim. v. 22; Jas. i. 27. 
The “love of God,” coupled as it is here with the mercy of Christ, 
almost certainly means the love of God for man; they are to keep 
themselves safe within the covenant by obedience. Some com- 
mentators take the words to mean “love for God,” as in 2 Thess. 
lil. 5. See note on ver. 1. 

76 €Xeos. Mercy is ascribed generally to God, as in 1 Pet. i. 3; 
in the addresses of 1 and 2 Timothy and of 2 John, to God and 
Christ; here to Christ alone. Here again there is a possible refer- 
ence to Loch xxvii. 3, 4, “in the last days ... the righteous... 
who have found mercy will bless the Lord of glory, the Eternal 
King.” They will bless Him for the mercy in accordance with 
which He has assigned them their lot. Eis wiv aisviov is by many 
commentators coupled with typycare. In this case, “keep your- 
selves unto eternal life” may be thought to correspond to “kept 
unto Jesus Christ,” who is Life Eternal, in ver. 1. Others find the 
connexion in mpocdexdpevor 7d éAcos, but it is difficult to find a 
satisfactory explanation for eis either with the participle or with the 
substantive. With the former, it must be taken to mean “ waiting 
until” or ‘‘ waiting with your eyes fixed upon,” with the latter, 
“mercy that leads to”; and none of these renderings is easy. 

22, 23. The text of this passage is extremely uncertain. Some 
of the authorities give only two clauses, some have three, and there 
are variations in details. (1) Those which give two clauses are— 
(a) Clement of Alexandria, who twice quotes the verses, giving a 
different text each time, Strom. vi. 8. 65, kat ods pév éx updos 
aprdlere, Ovaxpivopévous be édecire: Adumb. in Ep. Judae, “ Quosdam 
autem saluate de igne rapientes, quibusdam uero miseremini in 
timore” (kai ots pev owlere éx wupds dpralovres, ods dé édectre ev 
PoBw). (4) C, ods pev eAeyxere Seaxpwvopevous, ods dé cuwlere éx Tupos 
dprdafovres ev PoOBw. (c) K LP, ovs pev édectre diaxpwopevot, ods dé 
év PoBw odlere ek rupds dpratovres: Peshito, “et hos quidem miser- 
emini resipiscentes (d:axpwopévovs), hos autem seruate de igne 
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rapientes in timore.” (d) Jerome, Zzef. 18, “et alios quidem de 
igne rapite, aliorum uero qui iudicantur miseremini” (ods pév é« 
mupos dapmacere, ods dé diaxpivopévors éAceire). (e) The Bodleian 
Syriac, “et quosdam de illis quidem ex igne rapite, cum autem resi- 
puerint miseremini super eis in timore” (ovs pev éx updos dprdere, 
diaxpwopevors 5é edectre év 6Bw). Those which make three clauses 
are—(a) A, ods pév édéyxere Staxpwopevors, ods dé odlere ex updos 
dpralovres, ols dé éAeeire €v 68w: So the Vulgate, Cassiodorus, and 
Theophylact.. (4) &, ots péev edeGre Siaxpwvopevous, ods dé aalere ex 
mupos apralovtes, os 5é éAcare ev Gow. Between the two classes 
stands B, ods pev Acre duaxpiwopevors odlere &k avpos dprdlovres, 
ods O& eAcGre ev oBw. This text of B cannot be correct. If we 
translate “‘those, whom you pity when they dispute, save and snatch 
from the fire, but some pity in fear,” we must give ois pe one 
sense and ovs dé another, which must be wrong. It is clear that 
the scribe of B has either omitted ods d€ before owere, in which 
case he agrees with &, or wrongly inserted éAeGre duaxpivopévous. 
The confusion is clearly very ancient. 

Most of the textual critics and commentators, Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, Tregelles, Briickner, Wiesinger, Schott, Keil, Alford, 
Spitta, adopt the text of A. Translate, “Some confute when they 
dispute, some save snatching them from fire, on some have mercy 
in fear.” 

In this case we have dvaxpwopevous used in that sense which is 
borne by the verb in ver. 9. ‘This is the proper sense of the verb, 
and it is hardly likely that Jude used it in any other. But is it 
possible that there were originally three clauses? in other words, 
can Jude be recommending three distinct courses of action towards 
three distinct classes of people? It is extremely difficult to dis- 
tinguish them. Who are the “some who dispute,” who are neither 
to be saved nor pitied? Surely but two classes of opponents are 
in view. All would dispute, some would recant their error, some 
would not. The authority for three clauses is limited to A¥, the 
Vulgate, Armenian, and Aethiopic. 

Some follow the text of &, reading éAcetre (€AeGre) for éAeyxere. 
Thus the R.V. renders, “On some have mercy who are in doubt ; 
and some save, snatching them out of the fire; and on some have 
mercy with fear.” This reading is supported by one MS. only, and 
compels us to give diaxpiveo$ou a meaning which it bears in Matthew, 
Mark, Acts, Romans, James, but not in Jude. Again, the repetition 
of é\eeire is not in Jude’s manner, and is objectionable in point of 
sense. Lastly, the difficulty about the three clauses still remains 
unbroken. 

The Zextus Receptus and A.V. follow K LP, translating, with 
Luther, ‘‘ Of some have compassion making a difference ; and others 
save with fear.” But dvaxpwopevor cannot possibly have this mean- 
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ing. We must certainly correct the nominative, and read dcaxpwvo- 
pévovs. 

Weiss adopts the text of B, upon which Westcott and Hort 
remark with justice that it “involves the incongruity that the first 
ovs must be taken as a relative, and the first éAedre as indicative. 
Some primitive error evidently affects the passage. Perhaps the 
first éAedre, which is not represented in Syr-Bod Clem Hier is 
intrusive, and was inserted mechanically from the second clause.” 

The knot of the whole difficulty is to be found in B, the text 
of which is either conflate or erroneous. The most probable solu- 
tion is that the scribe of B, or of B’s archetype, meant to give a 
two-clause text, that by accident he wrote down the second clause 
first and then corrected himself, but did not delete éAcare diaxpwvo- 
peévous, and fell into another slip by omitting the participle in the 
second clause. Out of the confused text thus produced arose the 
readings of AN. 

We may thus believe that there were originally but two clauses, 
but the order of these two is doubtful. We are left to choose be- 
tween ovs prev eddyxere (eAccire) Suaxpwopevors, os b& owlere Ex Tupds 
apralovtes év HOw, with K L P (corrected) C and the Peshito, and ovs 
pev odlere ex mrupods dpralovtes, ods dé Suaxpivopevors edeeire ev Pou, 
which would fairly represent Clement, the Bodleian Syriac, and 
Jerome. If the eAéyyere of C is the right reading, the former seems 
preferable, for ‘‘ confutation” would naturally come first ; otherwise, 
the latter, for “ pity” would naturally come last. As éAeetre is upon 
the whole the better attested, we may take our stand upon the latter. 

Translate then finally, ‘Some save, plucking them from fire ; 
some, who dispute, pity in fear.” “Ex zupos dprégovres is probably 
suggested by Amos iv. 11, karéotpeWa tpds Kaas karéotpepev 6 
@cds Yodona Kat Tojsoppa, wai eyeverbe ds Sadds ekeomacpevos éx 
avpds: or by Zech. ill. 2, cat etre Kuptos mpds tov duaBoAov “Exitt- 
phoar Kipwos év col dia Bore, cai erutipjoat Kipuos év col 6 éxAebdpevos 
thv ‘lepovcadnp’ ovk idod TtodTo ws dadds eLearacpevos ex rupds; The 
former passage might well be recalled to St. Jude’s mind by ver. 7, 
the latter by ver. 9. “Ev $08w, “in fear of contamination.” “ Pity 
them, yet fear, lest the same doom overtake yourselves.” The faith 
once for all delivered to the saints, ver. 3, most holy, ver. 20, is the 
one way of salvation; those who reject it are rooted out, ver. 12, 
and doomed to the fire. Cf. Mark xvi. 16, 6 6 dmoryoas (7O 
Kypvypatt) KatakpiOnoerat, We might possibly find here an argu- 
ment in favour of the concluding verses of St. Mark’s Gospel, which 
were rejected by ancient critics merely because the words dvacras 
dé mpwl mpaétn cafBarov were thought to contradict those of St. 
Matthew, oye de caBBadrtwv, rH emipwcxovcn cis piav caBBarwv. See 
Eusebius, Quaest. ad Marinum, and Victor, quoted by Tischendorf, 
eighth edition, p. 405. 
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piootvtes . . . xitava. “‘ Hating even the tunic spotted by 
the flesh.” St. Jude may be thinking of the garment that is infected 
with leprosy, Lev. xiii. 47, though the word there used is éudriov. 
The xit#v was worn next to the skin, and therefore peculiarly liable 
to contamination. All contact with these moral lepers was to be 
avoided. Dr. Chase, however, finds here an allusion to the “ filthy 
garments,” iudria furapa, of Joshua the high priest in Zech. iii. 3 ; 
and this explanation would be possible, if we could be sure that 
the figure of the brand plucked from the burning is borrowed 
from this chapter. It may be questioned whether St. Jude con- 
templates only sorrowful avoidance of the company of these men, 
or actual excommunication (1 Cor. v. 5; 1 Tim. i. 20), but his 
language is very strong. 

24. 7H dé Buvapevw . . . dyaddudoer. “ Now to him that is able 
to guard you without stumbling, and to make you stand before 
the presence of His glory without blemish in exceeding joy.” The 
dative depends upon the attribution implied in dda, «.7.X., in ver. 25 ; 
but as the attribution refers at once to past, present, and future, it 
is not possible to supply any definite verb. The doxology in Rom. 
xvi. 25 begins with the same words, 7 6& duvapyévw: cf. also Eph. 
iii. 20. “Amraiorovs, “surefooted,” is used of a horse which does 
not stumble, Xen. Z. 1. 6, and of a good man who does not make 
moral stumbles, Epictetus, Frag. 62; M. Antoninus, v. 9. The 
word is probably suggested here by od py wraionré wore, 2 Pet. i. 10. 
rio, “to make you stand,” is probably more than “ to present,” 
though we may compare zapaorjoat tpas ayiovs Kal dpwpovs kal 
dveykAyrous Katevwiriov avtod, Col. i. 22, or Acts vi. 6, ods éoryoay 
éveriov Tay droctéhwy. But we seem to have here the notion of 
standing in the judgment, cf. Eph. vi. 13. For ddéys and éyad- 
Audoer, see I Pet. iv. 13. : 

25. K LP and the Zextus Recepius insert cof before ed, 
probably from Rom. xvi. 27.3 the same MSS. make the same 
addition in r Tim, i. 17. KP and Oecumenius omit 8&4 “Iycot 
Xpicrod Tod Kupiov juay: the clause, though so familiar in the late 
doxologies, is found only here, Rom. xvi. 27, and (in substance 
though not exactly in form) 1 Pet. iv. 11, and may possibly have 
been inserted with oof from Romans. On the other hand, 
Jude may be quoting Romans, or both St. Paul and St. Jude may 
be using a current form. K P again omit apd wavrés tod aidvos. 
These words remind us of the later “ut erat in principio,” and are 
not found in any other apostolic doxology. ws, three cursives, 
and the Coptic omit zdvras. L, four cursives, and some Latin 
MSS. have aiévas tév aidvwv. ‘Tworcursives and Cassiodorus omit 
ayyv. ‘The text has clearly been affected by liturgical influence. 

povw SeO owrhpr pay. Swryp is used of God eight times in the 
New Testament, Luke i. 47; 1 Tim. i. 1, ii 3, iv. 10; Tit. i, 3; 
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il. 10, ill, 4, and here. Of these instances six are in the Pastoral 
Epistles. The word is used of Christ in fifteen places, of which 
five are in 2 Peter, five in Luke, John and Acts, one in Philippians, 
four in the Pastoral Epistles. Both uses are found in the ancient 
Hebrew documents used by St. Luke (i. 47, ii. 11). For povos 
@eds see John v. 44, ddfav wapa ad\AnAwy AapBavovtes, Kat rHv dogav 
Tiv Tapa TOD pdvov Meod ov Lyretre, where, in spite of the antithesis 
to wapa dAAyAwv, the words appear to mean “the only God”; 
Rom. xvi. 27, povw copa cd, “to the only wise God”; here the 
first attribute qualifies the second, ‘to God who alone is wise” ; 
1 Tim. i. 17, povw ed, “the only God,” “who alone is God.” In 
the present passage it is open to question whether Jude means “to 
the only God,” or “to God alone,” but the commentators seem to 
be unanimous in preferring the former rendering. ‘The only 
God” is, as Spitta points out, an expression directed against the 
polytheism of the Gentiles. A close parallel in sense is to be 
found 1 Tim. vi. 15, 16. We must take such passages in con- 
nexion with others such as John i. 1; Rom. ix. 5; 2 Pet.i. 1; Jude 
4, 21, or the doxologies addressed to Christ, or the uses of Kvpuos 
or of Swrnp. 

Kihl, Schott, von Soden, Spitta connect owrjpr with da "Inood 
Xpiorod, God who is our Saviour through Jesus Christ,” but this 
construction is unexampled and barely possible; we should have 
expected 7 cwcavrt nuds. The use of da in the doxologies is 
strongly in favour of translating, “Glory to God through Jesus 
Christ.” 

8déa is ascribed to God or Christ in all the doxologies except 
1 Tim. vi. 16: peyadwovvy (a late word which occurs also in Heb. 
i. 3, Vill. 1, and several times in Loch, v. 4, 9, xii. 3, xiv. 16; see 
Dr. Chase’s article on /ude in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible) 
only here ; for xparos see 1 Tim. vi. 16; 1 Pet. iv. 11, v. 11; Apoc. 
i. 6, v. 13. Compare the doxologies of Clement of Rome and of 
the Martyrium FPolycarpi given in the Introduction. ‘*E€ovoia, 
which generally signifies subordinate and delegated authority, is 
used of the power of God, Luke xii. 5; Actsi. 7. Ilpo ravrés tod 
aidvos. ‘* Before all eternity” glory was to God through Jesus 
Christ, and “now” is, and ‘“‘to all the eternities” will be. Words 
could hardly express more clearly Jude’s belief in the pre-existence 
and eternity of Christ. 

épyv. See note on 1 Pet. iv. 11. 
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(The names of modern scholars and commentators are not included.) 


Abraham, his significance to St. Peter, 
42, 15. 
Abstract nouns, plural of, 225. 
Acceptable, 143. 
Acts, date of, 37. 
of Paul and Thecla, 243. 
Adam, prophecies of, 215. 
Address of 1 Peter; Dr. Harnack’s 
view, 78. 
hs and Christian types of, 


Adoptianism, 35. 
Advent, Christians forbidden to fix a 
date for the Second, 43, 45, 47. 
Agape at Antioch, 62. 
dismissed before dark, 282. 
Aidan assisted by King Oswald as in- 
terpreter, 6. 
Alexander, a Montanist, condemned 
for brigandage, 177. 
Alexandria, Jewish poets at, 227. - 
was Jude written at ? 320. 
Allegorism, 265. 
Alphaeus, 319. 
Amen, use of, by our Lord and in 
liturgical formulae, 176, 344. 
Andronicus and Junia, 65. 
Angels, 166, 221, 274, 279, 328. 
Anthologies of Messianic prophecy, 20. 
of Greek poets, 227. 
Antinomians, v, 238, 315. 
Antioch, Paul goes up from Antioch to 
Jerusalem, 58. 
Peter at, 59. 
synagogue at, 7I. 
two churches at, 44, 62. 


Antioch, dispute between Peter and 
Paul at, 62. 
prophets at, 44. 

Antiochenes fond of nicknames, 179. 

Aorist imperative, 4, 142. 
indicative, III, 153. 
participle, 161, 267, 299. 
subjunctive, 170. 

Apocalypse of John, 22, 28, 76. 
of Peter, in Muratorianum, 14. 
tinged by reminiscences of Virgil, 

207. 
probably composed in the West, 
209, 243. 
of Baruch, 76. 
Apocrypha, Biblical, well known to 
Peters 3: 
Apokryphenscheu, supposed, in 1 Peter, 
222, 270, 

Apollos party at Corinth, 64. 

Apostle, as description and as title, 64. 
use of the title in 2 Peter, 290. 
Jude not an Apostle, 306, 314. 

Apostolic, as title of Epistles, 1, 245. 

Aquila, 19, 93, 132, 269. 

Arabia, St. Paul’s retirement to, 56. 
Churches in Arabia which had no 

presbyters, 186, 

Archangels, I11, 280. 

Archontics, 239. 

Aristotle, met a Jew in Asia, 70. 
on colour, 268. 
on habits of swine, 287. 
on nature of happiness, 258. 
on short-sight, 259. 
on value of external goods, 257. 
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Ark of Noah, 164, 
Article, use of, in 1 and 2 Peter, 4, 225. 
omitted with single nouns that 
may be regarded almost as 
proper names, Kvpios, 124; 
ypaph, 126. 
with noun coupled with another 
noun in attribution, dy.acpds 
Ilvevpuaros, 92; Ndyos Oeod, 123 ; 
Adyia Oeov, 174. 
with noun and adjective, dy.oy 
Ilvétua, 111; mouxiin xdpis, 1743 
dpxatos Kbomos, 225. 
Ascension, its significance to St. Peter 
_and to St. Paul, 55, 91. 
Asceticism among Gnostics, 239. 
Asia, 60, 68, 73. 
Jews in Asia Minor, 70. 
Christians in Asia Minor, 72, 74. 
St. Paul forbidden to preach in, 73. 
Antinomians in, 245. 
Assumption of Moses, 120, 217, 222, 
282, 285, 306, 310, 311, 331, 337; 


339: 
Atonement, connected with Blood of 
Christ, 93. 
with sinlessness of Christ and 
Lamb, 119. 
with ideas of Ransom and Buying, 
118, 234. 
of Sin-offering and Example, 145, 
147, 159. 


Authority, conception of, in Pauline 
and Petrine Epistles, 42. 

Authorities, Angels of, 166. 

Auxiliaries, use of, in vulgar Greek, 
187, 263. 

Avarice charged against Gnostics and 
Montanists, 273. 

Azazel, 275. 


Babes, in Peter, Paul, and Hebrews, 
AZ A120: 527, 
Babylon, 22, 75, 197. 
Balaam, type of covetousness, 283. 
of uncleanness, 332. 
Baptism, in Pastoral Epp., 21. 
in I Peter, 41, 49. 
Apostles did not baptize, 65. 
of proselytes, 71. 
regeneration in, 99. 
different figures for, 164. 
in 2 Peter,. 234. 
repentance after, 260. 
Barnabas, 57 sqq., 65, 80. 
Epistle of, quotes St. Matthew’s 
Gospel as Scripture, 241. 
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Basilides, pupil of Glaucias the inter- 
preter of Peter, 5, 12. 

Baucalis, church of, at Alexandria, 83. 

Baur, 34, 246. 

Bede, 6. 

Benediction of God, 16, 96, 

Bereshith Rabba, 163, 276. 

Bernice, 168. 

Bishop, as description and as title, 21, 
49, 150, 185. 

bishops of Jerusalem, 319 sq. 

Bithynia, 68, 73. 

Blindness, cure of, by vicarious suffer- 
ing, 133. 

Blood of Christ, 93, 119. 

Blood-soul, the, 94. 

Body, the One, figure not used by 
Peter, 18, 20. 

Boycotting, against the Roman law, 


27, 137. é 
Brethren of Lord, known at Corinth, 
60. 
older than our Lord, 315, 317. 
Bristol, in Fox’s time like Corinth, 


46. 

Brotherhood, 49. 

Butler, Bishop, 37, 254, 258. 

Buying, idea of, in doctrine of Atone- 
ment, 118, 234, 272. 


Caesar, a human institution, 139. 
Caesarea, prophets at, 44. 
St. Peter at, 55. 
Cain, type of murderer not of sceptic, 
222, 232. 
Cairo, Old, 75. 
Calling, 90, 114, 234, 253, 261. 
Canon, of N.T., 302. 
Canon Law, 55, 61. 
Canonic, as title of Epistles, 2, 
Cappadocia, 68. 
Carlstadt, 315. 
Carpocrates, 239. 
nature of his doctrine, 312. 
Casuistry, not found in N.T., 142. 
Catechism, 127. 
Catholic Epistles, not addressed to 
church at large, 2, 238, 321. 
their treatment in the A/uratori- 
anum, 14. 
and in the Peshito, 245. 
Cephas, meaning of the name, 54, 89. © 
Chiliasm, 214, 295. 
Christian vocabulary, 3. 
origin, form and date of the name, 
_ 35» 49, 179. 
Christology, 35, 109, 158, 235. 


I. SUBJECTS AND NAMES 


Church, word not used in Peter, 3. 
nor in its technical sense in 
£ Hebrews, 48. 
Chrysis, 267. 
Cicero, 137, 144. 
Circumcision, dispute concerning, 41, 


57+ 
Cities of Plain, 221, 276, 329. 
Collection, the great, 61. 
Collections of Epistles, 240. 
Commandment, used in the singular 
for the whole moral law, 287. 
Compromise made by Council of Jeru- 
salem, 63. 
Conduct, good, 38. 
Conscience, 144. 
Conservatism of St. Peter, 41, 49. 
Constantine, Novatians and Mon- 
tanists in reign of, 185. 
Continuity, 37, 42, 153. 
Conversion of St. Paul, 53. 
character of sudden conversions, 


Conviction, its relation to faith, 39. 
Corinth, prophecy at, 45. 
probably visited by St. Peter, 59. 
parties at, 61, 64. 
Corrupt text of 2 Peter, 211, 
Court, the Imperial, 84. 
Crimean Inscriptions, 70. 
Criminal, not sharply distinguished 
from immoral in Roman law, 140. 
Criticism, method of ancient, 245. 
Crown, 189. 
Ctesiphon, Jews at, 75. 
Cyprus, 81. 


Day of the Lord, 295 sq. 
Rabbinic opinions as to its dura- 
tion, 213. 
of Judgment, 209, 278, 295, 296. 
of Christ, 296. 
of Visitation, 138. 
great Day, 329. 
of Eternity, 304. 
Deacon, not mentioned by Peter, 49. 
Dead Sea, 277. 
Decree of Jerusalem, first monument 
of Canon Law, 55 
St. Paul’s attitude towards it, 
61. 
a compromise, 63. 
probably mark of the Petrine party 
at Corinth, 64, 66. 
Deliverance, 102. 
Deluge, a type of Baptism, 164. 
an instance of judgment, 176, 
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| Deluge, does Peter mean that the whole 


universe was destroyed ? 293 sq. 
Demand, the Baptismal, 165. 
Demuurge, the Gnostic, 239. 
Demons, delight in blood, 94. 
Demoniacal possession, 51. 
Deposits, sacredness of, 182. 
Descensus ad Inferos, 10, 11, 13, 163, 
170. 
Devil, author of persecution, 192. 
dispute with Michael, 217, 331. 
his sin, 329. 
worship of devils, 137. 
Diaspora, 67 sqq. 
Dickens, Charles, falls occasionally into 
blank verse, 228. 
Different types of Christianity, 50. 
Disciplinarianism, vili, 37, 48, 74, 234, 
and passim. 
Divine Right of kings, idea not to be 
found in Peter, 139 sq. 
Divorce, how treated by St. Peter and 
by St. Paul, 43. 
Docetism, 243. 
Doxology, Hebrew type of, 96. 
Christian types, 175, 195, 304, 


343: 
Dualism of Epiphanes, 312. 
constant trait of Gnosticism, 239. 
Dudael, 275. 


Ebionites, 245. 
Ecstasy, the form of prophecy, 46, 51. 
Egypt, Babylon in, 75. 
tomb of St. Mark, 83. 
Barnabas in, 83. 
Jude thought to have been written 
in, 243. 


-| Elder, see Presbyter. 


Election, 90, 234, 261. 

Element, 293, 296. 

Eli, Eli, the cry from the Cross, 243. 

Elkesaites, 245. 

Empedocles, 94. 

End, 102, 172, 235; . see .Advent, 
Eschatology, Revelation, Signs. 

Enoch, the Book of, III, 163, 166, 
294, 299; 309 

Enthusiasm, 46. 

Epicharmus, 191. 

Epictetus, 136, 177. 

Epiphanes, 312. 

Epistles, collections of, 241, 301. 

Eschatology, favourite theme of pro- 
phecy, 47. 

Etacism, 180. 
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Eternity, day of, 304. 
of creation, 240, 292. 
Eucharist, 49, 95. 
Eupolemus of Alexandria, 16. 
Evangelicalism of St. Peter, 39, 40. 
Exaltation of Christ, 121. 
Expectancy, characteristic trait of St. 
Peter, 39, 55, 100. 
Exultation in the midst of suffering, 
102 sqq. 
in the Revelation, 176. 
Ezekiel of Alexandria, 227. 


Faith, Pauline and Petrine view of, 38. 
in I Peter, 101, 193. 
in 2 Peter, 234, 257. 
in Jude, 325. 
Father, God and Father of Jesus Christ, 
36, 96. 
our Father, 116. 
St. Peter probably a father, 54, 243. 
See also 235, 266. 
Fatherly jurisdiction of Roman magis- 
trates, 140. 
temper of St. Peter, 6. 
Fear, a disciplinarian idea, 37. 
of God, 117, 142, 234. 
Fire, destruction of the world by, 214. 
Flesh, hardly bears an ethical sense in 
I Peter, 4o. 
ethical sense of the word derived 
from the Stoics, 136. 
Foreknowledge, 91, 120, 133. 
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Ghost, denotes personality, 40. 
the Holy G., 109, 152, 235. 
ghost of man, 40, 161. 
Glaucias, said to have been employed 
as interpreter by Peter, 5, 12. 
Glaucus, son of Epicydes, 182. 
Glory, the Spirit of, 39, 177. 
Revelation of, 176, 187. 
of the Transfiguration, 254, 266. 
a paraphrase for God, 266. 
glory and suffering, 101, 177. 
Gnostics, in Hayti, vi. 
belonged to the half-educated 
middle class, 339. 
rejected Fear as a motive, II7. 
Gnostic controversy strengthened 
the hierarchy, 233. 
sects of, 239. 
tampered with Scripture, 242. 
Goodness of God, 115. 
Gorgippia, 70. 
Gospel, relation of t Peter to the 
Gospels. 23, 49, 187. 
of 2 Peter, 230. 
essence of the, IOI. 
preached to the dead, 162, 170. 
St. Paul’s knowledge of, 53. 
of St. Mark, 82, 206, 213. 
of St. Matthew quoted as Scrip- 
ture in Barnabas, 241. 
date of St. Luke’s, 98. 
of Hebrews, 243. 
of Peter, 243, 248. 


Forgery, beginning and end of 1 Peter | Grace, different conceptions of, 37, 39. 


supposed to be a, 79. 
difficulty of, 233. 
Pauline Epistles forged, 240. 
ancient forgeries, 242. 
Petrine forgeries, 243. 
possibly suggested by 2 Pet. i. 
15, 215, 265. 

Fox, George, 37, 46, 286. 

Freedom, differently understood by 
St. Paul, St. Peter, the author of 
Hebrews, and the Antinomians, 42, 
74, 141, 286. 


‘Gabriel, the archangel, 112, 280. 
Galatia, 68. 
Galilaean dialect of St. Peter, 5. 
Galilee, not under the jurisdiction of 
the Sanhedrin, 25. 
Garland, 178, 189. 
‘Gentile churches, 62, 72. 
admission of the Gentiles into the 
Church differently regarded by St. 
Peter and St. Paul, 42, 91, 101. 


‘ 


not same as Light, 42. 
use of the word, 143. 
Greek, vulgar, vi, 3, 105, 108, and 
notes Aassim. 
poets quoted in N.T., 141, 227. 
Growth of Christian excellence, 257. 


Harmonising, danger of, 34. 
Harrowing of Hell, see Descensus ad 
Inferos. 
Hayti, Gnosticism in, vi. 
Heavens, the seven, 292. 
Hebraisms, 3, 112, 113, 168, 223, 338. 
Heresy, 271. 
Hermas, nature and tests of prophecy 
in, 44, 47. : 
Hierarchy, strengthened by Gnostic 
controversy, 233. 
the angelic, 166, 279. 
Hippolytus, Canons of, 282. 
Hiram of Tyre, 16. 
Holiness, Ritschl’s view of, 115. 
imparted by the Spirit, 92. 


I. SUBJECTS AND NAMES 


Holy, epithet of Ghost, 111. 
of Christians, 43, 217, 311. 
of prophets, 270. 
Homer, author of Apocalypse of Peter 
acquainted with, 207. 
Homerism, 228, 283. 
Hope, importance of, in 1 Peter, 39, 
100. 
not in 2 Peter, 235. 
Horace, 137. 
Hospitality, 173. 
Humility, a beautiful robe, 191. 


Iambic rhythm in 2 Peter, 227. 
Idolatry amongst Jews, 169. 
Ignatius, a prophet, 47, 50. 
Ignorance, 24, 114. 
how cured, 133. 
Immanence, a mystic idea, 37, 39, 41. 
Imputation, doctrine of, not in Peter, 
41. 
Incarnation, Ruprecht’s view of the, 


93. 
Inheritance, 100. 
Inherited sin, 41, 234. 
Inner Light, 37; see Grace, Freedom, 
Prophecy. 
Inns, little used in apostolic times, 
173. 
Interpolation, 216. 
Interpreter, office of the, 5. 
St. Peter used an, 5. 
possibly more than one, 199, 247. 
Josephus used Greek scholars to 
correct his style, 6. 
prophecy needs an, 269. 
Intoxication of false prophecy, 112. 
Irving, 240. 


James, St., 52, 58, 62, 65, 317. 
Epistle of, 23, 104, 125, 173, 301. 
Jerusalem, destruction of, 76, 314. 
bishops of, 319. 
Jews, lax morality of, 168. 
need not unknown amongst, 
I 
Joppa, some suppose 1 Peter to have 
been written from, 75. 
Josephus used interpreters, 6. 
quoted book of Adam, 215. 
on destruction of the Five Cities, 


277. 
Jubilees, Book of, 117, 166. 
| aes 58, 246. 
areas day of, 209, 235, 278, 295, 
296. 
Juvenal, 137. 
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King, used of Caesar in the East, 139. 
Kingdom of God, 23. 
of Christ, 262. 
Kiss, 197. 
Know yledge, in St. Paul a mystic 
phrase, 46, 47: 
not so in Peter, 154, 258, 303. 


Lamb, I19. 
Last time, 102; see Day, End, Perse- 
cution. 
Laud, William, a disciplinarian, 37. 
Law, William, 53. 
Law, Pauline and Petrine views of 
the, 41. 
dispute about the, 60. 
doctrine of Epiphanes, 312; see 
Freedom. 
Legion, my name is, §1. 
Leptogenesis, 210. 
Letter, not contrasted with spirit by 
Peter, 40. 
Light, the inner, 37. 
grace not light, 42. 
Livia, the columbarium of, 83. 
Lord, use of the title in the N.T., 97. 
in I Peter 124, 127, 158. 
in 2 Peter, 236. 
in Jude, 327, 328, 340. 
Lord’s Prayer, 117, 298. 
Luke, date of his Gospel, 98. 


Macrinus, the Emperor, his opinion of 
rescripts, 32. 
Maran, Mari, 97. 
Marcion taught that the Patriarchs were 
not saved, 13. 
Mark, 63, 74, 80; see Gospel. 
Marriage, D7 Ass his 
Menander, 141, 227. 
Mercy, 99, 340 
Milk, the food of babes, 43, 125. 
Millennium, 240; see Chiliasm. 
Miltiades, 51. 
Mission, the Pontic, 69, 74. 
the Antiochene, 44. 
Mockers, the, in 2 Peter, 216, 223, 
291, 292. 
Monnica, 151, 153. 
Most High God, of Christ, 9. 
in Crimean "Inscriptions, 70. 
Miinzer, 315. 
Muratorianum, 14. 
Mystical names for places, 76. 
Mysticism, viii, 37 
ugh; different senses of the word, 
265. 
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INDICES 


Name, Christians persecuted for the, 29. | Peter, personal traits in his style, 6. 


above every name, 99. 
of Christ, 176. 
Nazoraean, a Jewish nickname, 35, 179, 


271. 

Nebuchadnezzar, 76. 
Neoplatonism, 138, 160. 
Nero, persecution of, 28, 
Noah, 10, 13, 229, 276. 


Obedience, 39, 92, 113. 

Ocellus Lucanus taught eternity of 
creation probably before time of 
Peter, 240. 

Optative mood, 157, 159. 

Oracles, the Sibylline, 76, 205, 214, 
242, 297. 

or \éyia in the sense of ‘‘ Scrip- 
ture,” 174. 

Order of books in the N.T., 2. 

Oswald, King, helped Aidan as inter- 
preter, 6. 

Our God, 221, 251. 


Pamphylia, 69, 73. 
Participle, coupled with verb requiring 
different construction, 105, 138. 
Paschal Lamb, 119. 
Paul, his education, conversion, visions, 
52, 535 
in Arabia, 56. 
his first visit to Jerusalem, 56. 
the second, 57; the third, 58. 
Meeting with Peter at Antioch, 62. 
when recognised as Apostle? 64. 
extent of his labours in Asia, 73. 
Paul and Mark, 81; and Sil- 
vanus, 85. 
his persecutions, 25. 
his encouragement of prophecy, 45. 
his difference from Peter not dog- 
matic, 35 ; but practical, 37. 
mentioned in 2 Peter, 241, 299. 
Pauline Epistles, forged in the Apostle’s 
own lifetime, 240; regarded as 
Scripture, 241; collected, 241. 
words in Jude, 311. 
Payment of clergy, 188. 
of prophets, 51, 274. 
Perpetua, 47, 146. 
Persecution in N.T., 25. 
Nero’s, 28. 
Trajan’s, 30. 
caused by the devil, 192. 
Peshito, 13, 245. 
Peter probably used an interpreter, 5. 
possibly more than one, 199, 247. 


especially repetition of words, 225. 
his life, name, character, training, 


54- 
agreed with St. Paul in dogma, 


» 07. 

differed from him as disciplinarian 
from mystic, 37. 

more evangelical than St. Paul, 
23; 39; 49- 

does not speculate, 41, 262, 293. 

does not speak of Christian pro- 
phecy, 43. 

personal relations with St. Paul, 54. 

at Antioch, 59. 

probably visited Corinth, 59, 62, 
86. 


possibly Galatia, 86. 

at Rome, 76, 80, 86. 

did not baptize with his own hands, 
6 


Be 
his wife, 77; wife and daughter, 
243. 
his personal appearance, 243. 
relations with Mark and Silvanus, 
80, 84. 
death, 85. 
Petrine party at Corinth, 64. 
Pharisaic mystics, 52, 322. 
Philo of Alexandria, 94, 127, 128, 240. 
Phoenix described by Ezekiel, 227. 
Phrases as marks of date, 211. 
Pilgrimage, 6, 90. 
Planets, 307, 311. 
Pliny, despatch of, to Trajan, 29, 
Plotinus, 149, 160. 
Plutarch, 136. 
Polycarp, how he became a prophet, 50, 
Pontus, 68. 
Portraits of Christ, 243. 
verbal portraits of Peter and of 
Paul, 243. 
Possession, of heathen prophecy, 51. 
Post-apostolic prophecy, 51; see also 
Hermas. 
Predestination, 133. 
Pre-existence of Christ, 109, 120. 
Presbyter, 49. 
in N.T. generally, 183. 
in synagogue, 184. 
exercised spiritual functions, 185, 
187. 
not necessarily a collegiate office, 
189. 
age only in a limited sense a 
qualification, 190. 
how related to bishops, 150, 185. _ 
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I. SUBJECTS AND NAMES 


Priesthood, sacrificial, of the brother- 
hood, 134. 
Prophet, in Gospels, 43. 
in Acts, 44. 
form and themes of prophecy, 45, 
O. 
s3 to be confounded with teacher, 


47- 
tests of false prophets, 51. 
his place in the Church, 184. 
Proselytes, 71. 
Proverbs, 228, 287. 


Rabbi, meaning of the title, 97. 
doctrines of the Rabbis, 94, 163, 
206, 213, 215, 293, 297, 298. 
scorn-names used by the Rabbis, 
283. 
Race, Christians a third, 134. 
Ransom, 118, 120. 
Raphael, the archangel, 112, 280. 
Redemption, 118, 120. 
Regeneration, 21, 99, 122. 
in the Taurobolium and in Isis- 
worship, 99. 
Repentance after Baptism, 260. 
Repetition of words in 1 and 2 Peter, 
225. 
Republican tendency of Peter, 139. 
Rescripts, effect of, 32. 
Resurrection, doctrine of the, 47, 121, 
181, 240, 301. 
Revelation, the form of prophecy, 46, 


8. 
: of Glory, 176, 187. 
of Jesus Christ, 112. 
et to study and discovery, 
108. 
Revels, nature of conversation at, 168, 
Rhythm, iambic, in 2 Peter, 227. . 
Righteousness of God, 115, 250, 252. 
of man, 41, 157, 181, 276. 
Ritschl, Albrecht, 34, 115. 
Rome, meant by Babylon, 76. 
St. Peter in, 80, 87. 
Apocalypse of Peter probably 
written in, 209. 


Sabellianism, 35, 99. 

Sacrifice of Christ, 95, 145, 147, 159 
of the Church, 129, 

Saints, 43, 325. 

Salvation, see Deliverance, 

Sanctification, 92. 

Sanhedrin, its constitution and juris- 

diction, 25, 184. 

St. Paul not a member of the, 52. 
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Sarah, 229, 
Saviour, 236, 251, 344. 
Scillitan martyrs, 33, 241. 
Scripture, pattern for Christian con- 
versation, 43, 174. 
degrees of inspiration in, 241. 
needs an interpreter, 270. 
Severians, 239. 
Shepherd, of Christ, 43, 149. 
of Christian pastor, 43, 187. 
Signs of the End, 172. 
St. Peter not interested in, 295. 
Silas, Sili, Silvanus, 84. 
Silo, the agricultural term, 274. 
Simon Magus, 51, 66. 
Sin, inherited, 41. 
Sinlessness of Christ, 119. 
Sin-offering, 145, 147, 159. 
Slave of Christ, 249. 
Socinianism, 160, 
Son of Man, 23. 
Soul, 40, 311. 
Spirit, 40; see Ghost. 
Sprinkling, 92. 
Stars, 223, 297, 328, 335 
Stoics, 38, 52, 136, 257. 
Stratonicean Inscription, 257. 
Suetonius, 137. 
Suffering and glory the essence of the 
gospel, IIo. 
of Christ, 95, 160. 
value of the believer’s sufferings 
for himself, 167. 
for others, 138, 177. 
a ee that the last time has begun, 
181. 
work of the devil, 192. 
Superlative, use of the, 255, 340. 


Tacitus, 137. 

Talitha cumi, 89. 

Tarsus, 52, 57, 67. : 

Taurobolium, 99. ’ 

Teacher, not to be identified with 
prophet, 47. 

Temptation, 40, 103, 278. 

Ten words of creation, 293. 

Theodotion, 19, 93, 132. 

Third race, the Christians a, 134. 

Thymele, 83. 

Trajan, his correspondence with Pliny, 
29. 

Transcendence of God, a leading 
disciplinarian idea, 37, 41. 

Transfiguration, 231. 

Trinity, the Holy, 91, 235. 

Tiibingen School, 34, 246. 
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Type, 164. Virtue, 134, 234, 254, 258. 
Tyre, prophets at, 44. Visitation of God, 138. 
Visions of St. Paul, 53. 
Vatinius, 137. of St. Peter, 55. 
Vaudoux, Vi. of prophets, 47, 50. 
Vengeance, when a duty, 140. Vulgar Greek, vi, 3, 105, 108 


Vespasian, 76. 
Virgil, influence of, on the author of | Wesley, John, 42, 286. 
the AZocalypse of Peter, 207. Works, good, 38, 322. 


II, LATIN WORDS AND PHRASES. 


alient speculator, 178. leno, 178. 
arbiter testamenti, 331. magnalia, 135. 
benedictus, benedicendus, 96. manu tentans, 260, 
christianus, 137. mathematicus, 178. 
coercitto, 30. mediae, 200. 
cognitio, 31. mundus, 152. 
comissart, 168. nomen ipsum, 29 Sqe 
conscientia, 144. occultus, 51. 
contumacia, 30. ornatus, 152. 
conuersatio, 116. patrimonium, 100. 
cultus, 152. ponentes faciem deorsum, 53 
de plano, 140. praestolantes, 307. 
decur, 83. renatus, 99. 
dies trae, 215. vex, 140. 
effundi in, 332. Sacer, sanctts, 122, 134. 
elementum, 297. Salutaris, 50. 
Samilia, famult, 142. sane, 14. 
flagitia, 29, 31, 137. SOmNiUM, 330. 
hereditas, 100. Sullani et simm., 179. 
histrio, 178. taurobolium, 99. 
hoc nomine, 180. tempestiua conuiuia, 282, 
honestus, 136. ustio, 12. 
iudex damnatur cum nocens absoluttur, 

160, 
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III. GREEK WORDS AND PHRASES, 


aXorpioemloKoros, 1776 dvrirvrov, 164. 
duapdvrwos, 189. dvwev, 99. 

apaprla, 41. droylyvecOa, 148. 
‘dvds, 119. dmoNvrpwots, 118. 
duwpos, domidos, 119. dpern, dperal, 135, 2546 
dy, 5. 

avayevvav, 99. Bactrevov, 134. 
avaépev, 147. Baowdeds, 139. 
davaxvots, 169. Bidoa, 167. 


III. GREEK WORDS AND PHRASES 


yada, 127. 
yaous, 154, 258. 303. 
"ypdmua, 40. 


did, 5, 163, 195, 293. 
didBodos, 192. 
diaxplvecOar, 331, 340. 
didvoim, 41. 

Soxluov, 103. 


éyxouBotcba, 190. 
é0vos, 134. 

eldws, construction of, 194, 
els, 100, 196. 

éAmlfew, 112, 153. 

év XpioT@, 159, 198. 
évvow, 41. 

€tépapa, 288. 

éfougia, 17, 21, 166, 
émepwrnua, 165. 
émOuula, 41. 
émikdduppa, 141. 
émicxoros, 49, 150, 188. 
émitedeto Oar, 194. 
épavvav, 107. 
ev\oynTés, 16, 96. 
evpeOjvat, 104. 


Wyeu@v, 140. 


Oépis, 169. 
Opévot, 17. 


tos, 150, 254, 269, 291, 303. 
lepevs, 134. 
ta, 4. 


katpbs, 102, 192. 
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